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MASTERY OF THE PIEDMONTESE LANGUAGE, 
THIS BOOK COULD NOT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN 


INTRODUCTION 


It may be objected that the epithet “ unknown ” is 
hardly appropriate to describe an Italian province which 
is traversed daily by hundreds of foreign travellers enter- 
ing Italy by the Mont Cenis Railway. But the knowledge 
of a country, which is confined to what can be seen by a 
passenger from the windows of an express train, could 
hardly be more superficial. “Besides, unfamiliarity with a 
country is a question of degree. It would be absurd, 
of course, to compare Piedmont in this respect with the 
Abruzzi, Calabria (in whose savage wilds an archaic form 
of devil-worship was practised up to quite recent years), 
or to the interior of Sardinia, for instance. 

If an excuse were needed for adding to the enormous 
number of travel books on Italy, it is that Piedmont has 
been unaccountably neglected by English writers—indeed, 
even in some works which purport to describe the cities 
of North Italy, Turin is not even mentioned. This may 
be partly due to the fact that there is little to attract 
art-lovers in Piedmont—it possesses no art collections 
of any importance, except that of the Royal Gallery in 
Turin. As the authors of these descriptive works are 
mainly concerned with the art treasures of Italy, for them 
Italy west of Milan does not exist ! 

But Italy is not merely an art gallery or museum of 
antiquities, and Piedmont appeals irresistibly to all who 
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take an interest in the rural life of Italy and can appreciate 
a country which has preserved unchanged for centuries 
its language, customs, traditions, and superstitions. ‘Then, 
its historical significance as the cradle of Italy and its 
thousand years’ association with the romantic history 
of the House of Savoy should appeal to the historical 
student. 

Whatever the shortcomings of ‘‘ Unknown ITaty,” 
I can at least claim that it embodies the experience and 
observation derived from several years’ residence in the 
heart of the country, and an intimate knowledge of 
Piedmontese peasant life. . 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to the Italian 
State Railways (through the kind offices of Major 
Stormont, Manager of the London Office, 16, Waterloo 
Place, S.W. 1) and the Director of the Turin E.N.I.T. 
for the loan of photographs. I have also to thank my 
cousin, Mr. F. R. Ball, for some admirable studies of 
rural life. 


E. A. R. B. 


Vitta OsELLa, 
Borco Osea, 
CARMAGNOLA. 
Fune, 1927. 
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UNKNOWN ITALY: PIEDMONT 
AND THE PIEDMONTESE 


CHAPTER I 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, SUPERSTITIONS AND FOLK-LORE 


Although Piedmont is barely a day and a half’s 
journey from London, it is hardly known at all to the 
ordinary tourist. He may possibly break his journey for 
a night or so at Turin on his way to Florence or Rome— 
pay a visit to the Royal Armoury, the Egyptian Museum 
and the Superga; then, fully persuaded that he has ex- 
hausted the sights of this historic city—for in spite of its 
modern appearance Turin is actually one of the oldest 
cities in North Italy—he will be whisked away in the 
express through the Piedmont plains on his way south. 

That Piedmont has still preserved in this age of pro- 
gress its language, its customs and superstitions, is, no 
doubt, largely due to its geographical conditions. Here 
we have a rich and highly cultivated province mainly 
given up to agriculture (for with the exception of ‘Turin 
there are no large cities), shut off from the rest of Western 
Europe by the apparently inaccessible barrier of the 
Cottian and Graian Alps. 

Though military strategists may assert that a river 
forms a more effective defence than a mountain range, 
this depends, of course, on the accessibility of the mountain 


barrier. It must not be forgotten that, putting aside the 
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great railway passes, there are no vehicular passes over 
these Alps (except the Cols Galibier and Lautaret, Mont 
Genévre and Sestriéres), but only the merest mule tracks, 
and these inaccessible for the greater part of the year. 

Then, of course, the language is an obstacle to the 
English tourist in the highways and byways of Piedmont. 
Not only is Piedmontese the only language spoken in the 
country districts, but Italian is not invariably under- 
stood,* while French, except in Susa, the Waldensian 
valleys, the Val d’Aosta and the country bordering on the 
French frontier, is not understood at all. So the com- 
pilers of guide-books have much to answer for, when they 
continue to perpetuate the time-honoured fiction that 
“* French will take the traveller all through North Italy.” 

In fact, till 1861, when Turin became the capital of 
Italy, Italian was a foreign language in that city, French 
and Piedmontese being the only language in common use. 
After 1861 Italian became the language in vogue among 
the educated classes, and it is amusing to read that Cavour 
was rumoured to be devoting an hour or so a day to the 
study of this new language ! 

The inhabitants are as retentive of their habits and 
customs as the Bretons are of the old-world habits and 
traditions of the pre-Revolution period. To the sociolo- 
gist, or even the mere student of folk-lore, few countries 
of Western Europe offer a richer field than Piedmont— 
the very peasants, indeed, talkin proverbs. ‘The character 
of the Piedmontese is very unlike the popular conception 
of the Italian temperament. As a class the peasants are 
sober, industrious and thrifty. They have not the gay 


* It is curious, indeed, that even nowadays in Turin, in the shops of 
the poorer quarters, French and Piedmontese are spoken, but not Italian, 
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and insouciant disposition of Italians of the south, but are 
more serious and unemotional. 

There is, indeed, a curious resemblance in character 
between the Piedmontese and the Bretons. If thrifty, 
they are intensely grasping, and their religion is apt to 
run to bigotry. The blind devotion of the peasants, 
coupled with their extraordinary ignorance of affairs, is, 
indeed, sometimes exploited by the priests. There is an 
amusing story told of a certain priest who increased 
the Peter’s Pence offerings of his flock by producing from 
the pulpit a straw which he declared came from the Pope’s 
cell in the Vatican. This was accepted as an indisputable 
proof that His Holiness was kept a State prisoner by the 
Italian Government ! 

Among the peasantry in the remote districts their 
quaint and peculiar marriage customs and etiquette still 
obtain. The formal betrothal, when the pair become 
actually promessi sposi, is signalized by a visit with their 
respective mothers to the nearest town to buy the jewel- 
lery and wedding dress. In the homely phrase of the 
contadini the fiancé is said to “ have gone to dress the 
bride” (e andato a vestir la sposa). At the jeweller’s the 
sposo invariably selects a pair of earrings, and if well-to-do 
or of a very generous disposition, a brooch or locket and 
chain as well. He also takes an active part in the selection 
of the wedding dress, and as he pays for it, this is only 
reasonable. 

But the bride-elect has to do her share as well. She is 
responsible for all the house-linen, the guarda-roba (ward- 
robe) and, of course, her own trousseau (except the 
wedding dress). 

In the evening a feast is given by the bride’s parents, 
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to which only relations and intimate friends are invited. 
After the repast the important ceremony of inserting the 
earrings takes place. During this operation it is the 
duty of the best man (cambrada) to fire off a gun in the 
courtyard, firing a shot as each ear is pierced. Originally 
this was done to drown the bride’s cries, but it is now a 
mere form, as in Piedmont the girls’ ears are usually 
pierced in infancy. 

The marriage generally takes place on a Sunday; the 
civil marriage at the Municipality, the religious service 
at the parish church. What corresponds to the wedding 
breakfast takes place at noon, and is practically continued 
until midnight. This feast takes place at the bride- 
groom’s house, and the compliment is returned by the 
bride’s parents the following week. But a curious and 
inexplicable etiquette demands that the bride should not 
return with her husband after this second feast. She 
remains with her parents for a few days in a kind of 
quarantine. This gives her an opportunity of making 
marital confidences to her parents. This peculiar and 
unconventional custom does not happily obtain with us, 
or it would be the cause, it is to be feared, of a good deal 
of matrimonial friction. At the end of this period of 
isolation, the bridegroom fetches his bride home. 

But to return to the festivities at the so-called wedding 
breakfast. Etiquette demands that bride and bride- 
groom should eat from the same plate and drink from the 
same glass. As in England, a wedding cake is an essential 
item in the menu, and this is duly cut by the bride. 
The festivities usually wind up with a dance, and about 
midnight the two principal guests retire. The revelry 
often continues for some hours later, and when concluded, 
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it is the best man’s delicate duty to proceed to the bridal 
chamber with two cups of coffee ! 

A pretty custom, which is almost universally practised, 
is for the sposa, when she receives her engagement ring, 
to take it the next Sunday to church, to be placed on the 
altar and blessed by the priest. This is done in the course 
of the Mass. 

On the Italian Riviera, which after all is geographic- 
ally part of Piedmont, there is a picturesque custom which 
is peculiar to this district. A piece of white tape is 
stretched across the road which leads to the church, with 
the idea of barring the wedding procession. It is meant 
to imply that the bride’s friends object to her leaving 
the parish in which she has lived. When the procession 
reaches the tape, a plate is held out into which the bride- 
groom puts a few lire, by way of paying toll, after which 
the procession is allowed to proceed on its way. 

In the Aosta valley the old practice of firing salutes still 
lingers. Near the church the road is lined with the 
young men of the borgo armed with shot-guns, revolvers 
and rifles (loaded, of course, with powder only or blank 
cartridge), who greet the wedding procession with a 
somewhat irregular feu de joie. ‘This custom, however, 
is rather discouraged by the local authorities, owing to the 
risk of accident, and is dying out. A serious accident, 
indeed, occurred recently at a wedding at Lanzo, when 
the bride herself was killed by the discharge of a revolver 
which had been inadvertently loaded with an ordinary 
instead of a blank cartridge. 

On the market day following the marriage ceremony 
there is usually a kind of parade of the newly married 
couple and their friends in the market town of their borgo. 
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This consists of a solemn procession walking two and 
two behind the bride and bridegroom, up and down the 
principal streets; the ceremony concluding with a visit 
to a café. 

It is interesting to compare the traditional ceremonies 
of a Piedmontese rustic wedding with those in vogue at a 
peasant wedding in Brittany. The essential idea is that 
the bride should be kidnapped, and here we have the 
influence of the Orient. 

On the wedding morning the bridesmaids arrive at an 
early hour to dress the bride. But the difficulty is to find 
her, as etiquette demands that she should hide herself. 
When at length the bride is unearthed, her toilet continues 
without interruption until the bride has need of her foot- 
gear. A long search is entailed, for the shoes have been 
hidden by the mother, to show her reluctance to lose her 
daughter. 

In the meantime the bridegroom and best man have 
started to claim the bride. ‘They arrive at an apparently 
empty house with the door locked and barred. After 
repeated knockings they are interviewed through the little 
grille. They state their errand, but are informed that 
there must be some mistake, as the daughter of the house 
does not wish to leave her parents. Now is the chance of 
the best man to show his mettle. In flowery language 
he dwells on the charms of the maiden whom they have 
come to carry off. The father suggests in turn that the 
aged grandmother or the widowed aunt or the baby 
should take her place! Here etiquette demands that 
the best man should persist in his claim to the bride 
without disparaging those offered as substitutes, a task 
obviously requiring some diplomatic gifts. Finally the 
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door is unbolted, and the party rush in and take possession 
of the bride, who has been dragged from her hiding-place. 
Then the entire household and the friends collected 
outside form into a procession to the church, headed by a 
blind piper playing the diniou (bagpipes) and his attendant 
accompanying him on a sort of oboe, called a bombard. 

The treatment of young infants is peculiar, and would 
hardly commend itself to the Eugenics Society. During 
the first few weeks of an infant’s life it leads a straightened 
existence in a double sense. It is tightly bandaged from 
the neck to the feet, with a binder called a fascia, and in 
appearance suggests one of Della Robbia’s ‘‘ Bambini.” 

It is then put into its mother’s bed under a hooped 
structure, something like a leg cradle used in hospitals, 
and over this is placed a thick coverlet. In winter-time 
the child is usually taken into the stable for the sake of 
warmth, and placed in a cradle still with the same hooped 
structureoverit. Itis usually some weeks before the child 
is taken for an airing, still in its binder, which is often 
retained till the child is six or seven months old. But 
whatever the weather the child is taken the day after it 
is born to the church to be baptized. 

Should a child lose its first milk tooth at Christmas- 
time, the tooth is carefully placed on the window-sill, 
the idea being that if the “‘ Three Kings ” passed by in the 
night, they might leave a coin beside the tooth. 

The funeral customs are still more distinctive and 
peculiar. 

A curious habit, not yet discontinued in the remoter 
districts, is that of burying a man in his best clothes and 
a special kind of biretta. A contadina is also buried fully 
dressed. ‘Then—for, as in most countries of Southern 
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Europe, burial is obligatory within forty-eight hours of 
death—the body is not placed in the coffin till an hour 
or so before the funeral. It lies in state on the deathbed 
as if it were a prince of the blood, and is watched all night 
long, turn and turn about, by the relatives. 

Among the peasantry there is none of that dislike 
of the contemplation of death which one is accustomed 
to in more conventional communities. Indeed, a peasant 
takes pride in choosing a tree to serve for his coffin, and 
the selected tree (usually a poplar or pine) is often cut 
down in anticipation, and the planks sawed so that they 
may be properly seasoned. 

I remember an amusing instance of this in the case of 
an elderly relative of mine who had lived all her life on her 
property in Piedmont. It was her custom on Sunday 
afternoons to walk round her grounds with her servant- 
man (an aged retainer who had been half a century in her 
service), when they would gravely inspect the trees they 
had chosen for their respective coffins. A pine, it 
appears, was his selection, and on his recommendation a 
fine-grown oak was chosen for his mistress’s accommoda- 
tion ! 

Among the peasantry, nicknames are frequently used 
instead of surnames—indeed, it will occasionally happen 
that a contadino is quite ignorant of his surname! As 
in the case of English surnames—according to popular 
etymology—they often originate in personal characteris- 
tics, abode, or occupation. Among the examples that 
occur to me are Risotto (curly hair), Pollastro (chicken), 
Quaglia (quail), Cui ud la Sloira (ploughman), Cztu 
(tall as a lamp-post), Noto del Cantun (corner-house 
man), Minot gross (Big William) and Minot chit (Little 
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William)—this suggests the sobriquet of a certain ex- 
emperor and his heir! Then a man given to using 
the expletive O Crinciu! (equivalent to “ By Gosh !”’) 
on all occasions was universally known as Crinciu. Some 
of these nicknames are the reverse of complimentary. 
I have come across an unfortunate individual who is 
universally known as Bestiun, which means literally, dirty 
beast! Contractions are often used, such as Pergal for 
Pietro Gallo. 

Failing nicknames, Christian names often take the place 
of surnames. For instance, we have Tanching (Costanzo), 
Minot (Guglielmo), Miching (Domenico), Maing (Maria), 
Ghiting (Margherita), Ciching (Francesco), etc. 

Even villages are sometimes only known by nicknames. 
A quaint example is that of a certain village in the province 
of Cuneo—Cantarane, which means literally ‘Singing 
Frogs”?! 

In certain villages around Carmagnola the fact that 
most of the inhabitants have the same surname has a 
curious origin. In 1522 nearly all the inhabitants of 
Carmagnola were wiped out by the plague. This was 
stayed by the miraculous appearance of the Madonna 
della Concezione in the Piazza Sant’ Agostino—hence the 
re-dedication of the principal church to the Madonna 
della Concezione Immacolata. The twelve heads of the 
leading surviving families took possession of the lands 
around the town, and each founded a borgo on the 
selected spot. ‘These are still known by the forbidding 
sobriquet of “‘ plague villages.”’ In each of these villages all 
the original inhabitants took the name of the founder—so 
the names Osella, Perlo, Cavalleri, etc., are more frequently 
seen on tombstones in local cemeteries than any others. 
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The Piedmontese can hardly be called a humorous 
race, but that they possess a sense of humour is un- 
deniable, though it may not be highly developed, or par- 
ticularly refined. 

It is usually of a homely and racy, not to say of a 
Rabelaisian, character. For instance, the curious structure 
like a surgical cradle on which is placed a pan full of red- 
hot embers, used for warming the bed, is playfully termed 
a prete (priest). Then, the little earthenware hand- 
warmer (scaldino) which is in universal use in winter 
is popularly known as a marito (husband). Again, the 
curious funnel-like utensil used to make a charcoal 
fire draw is generally known as a diavolo (devil). Then, 
a special kind of loaf which has large holes is called muna 
(nun), in unkind allusion to the swelling breasts of a 
woman who is sterile. 

This racy humour can be traced in many of the Pied- 
montese proverbs and popular sayings. For instance, 
the prosaic operation of trenching potatoes is described 
as putting stockings on them (causé le patate). ‘Then, if 
a girl is thought to be flighty, she is said mostiare le gambe 
alla luna (to show her legs tothe moon). Our equivalent 
expression to “kick up the heels” is, indeed, tame in 
comparison. ‘There is a curious similarity between the 
English slang expression for dying—“ to kick the bucket ” 
—and the Piedmontese equivalent, tirar’ i caus’ (literarily, 
to draw the kicks). A few more examples may be given. 

* As butu i tacun 
Per ceuvrii migliun.” 
They put on patches [on their clothes] to hide their wealth. 


“ Sposa bagnata 
E’ sposa sfortunata.” 
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This is a roundabout equivalent to the English saying, 
“* Happy the bride the sun shines on.” 

The homely kind of humour in which the Piedmontese 
indulge is well exemplified in the following rhymes: 


** Sun mariame sun cuntent I am married and am content. 
Piame n’a fumna sensa dent, I have taken a wife without teeth, 
Papi pour c’am morda.” So I am not afraid of being bitten. 


‘* Chial dis che mi sun bruta 
Chial che bel fieul c’a le 
Se cun un mes rase ud stofa 
S’fa pantalung e gilet.” 


He says I am ugly. What a fine fellow he is, if with half a yard of 
cloth he can make a waistcoat and trousers ! 


Me n’amura am fa il musu 
Ma um na fa pa neng, 
Misun gia famne un autru 
Cul lilu giardu pi neng.” 
My young man issulky, but donot care. I have already got another, 


so I won’t look at him any more. 


The two following specimens of nursery rhymes are 
quaint and suggestive: 


** Lumarsola, o buticorn fora, Snail, snail, put out your horns, 
Des no i ciam ul barbe, Or I will call the barber, 
Ed fas taie’ i corn e i pe.” And have your horns and feet cut off. 


The child’s invocation to the chiare belle (beautiful 
lights), as fireflies are called, is pretty and characteristic: 


* Chiara bella Beautiful light, 
Veng a bas Fly down 
Et din And I will give you 


Un po’ di sias.” A little sauce. 
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A favourite nursery rhyme is a set of verses describing 
the woes of a little chimney-sweep boy, for in Italy the 
use of these boys for climbing chimneys is still allowed. 
The verses are often used as a kind of lullaby. The first — 
verse runs: 


“Spazza cammino! Spazza cammino! Sweep! Sweep! 
Ho freddo, ho fame I am a poor little boy, 
Son poverino. Hungry and cold. 
In Riva al lago In Riva on the lake, 
Ove son nato, Where I was born, 
La mamma mia My mother abandoned 
M’a abbandonato me. 
Come l’uccello Like a bird 
Che lascia il nido, Who leaves its nest 
Per guadagnarsi qualche quattrin. To earn a few soldi. 
Spazza cammin! Spazza cammin !”” Sweep! Sweep! 


Even in their quarrels the Piedmontese do not abstain 
from their racy and picturesque vernacular. An amusing 
instance came to my ears from the borgo, close to the 
house I was living in. 

The disputants of this triangular verbal duel were: 


(1) A worthy widow, the most hard-working woman 
in the village, whose name being Gallo (cock) lent itself 
to objectionable pleasantries. 

(2) Two old maids (sisters) called Sona, of a quarrel- 
some disposition and miserly habits. 

(3) The village settimina (“‘ wise-woman”’), who might 
be regarded as the intervener in the dispute. 


The fons et origo of the dispute, which exercised and 
excited the borgo for the whole afternoon, was that the 
two elderly spinsters, who lived in the cottage next that 
of the Donna Gallo, had cunningly blocked the drain 
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so that the neighbour’s yard was flooded while theirs 
remained dry. On the neighbour remonstrating the 
ageressor was fain to content herself with a homely 
pleasantry directed against her neighbour’s patronymic, 
Gallo, whereupon Signora Gallo promptly replied by 
observing that “‘ I may be called a cock, but no cock would 
ever look at you.” At this juncture the two ancient 
virgins turned their attention to the other neighbour, 
who had rashly intervened. The ‘ wise-woman,”’ who, 
in addition to her other avocations, acted sub rosa as a 
kind of money-lender, is slightly deformed and lame. 
She was promptly reminded that “even with a hump 
made up of bank notes she need not expect to hop to 
heaven with a game leg.” 

The superstitions still rife in the remoter part of 
Piedmont are quaint, and in many cases are difficult to 
explain and are of unknown origin. 

An objectionable custom known as fa la pura, fre- 
quently practised some thirty or forty years ago, has 
fortunately died out, but was revived recently in a village 
not twenty miles from Turin. If a girl is unpopular and 
considered to have played fast and loose with her young 
man, his friends occasionally indicate their disapproval 
in the following rather brutal fashion. On the eve of his 
marriage a trail (pura) of wood ashes (symbolizing the 
burnt-out ashes of love) is laid from the door of his house 
to the door of his ex-fiancée, which is smeared with 
cow-dung. 

It is considered unlucky to eat peas and cherries after 
St. John’s Day (June 24th), because of maggots, which are 
therefore called giovannint. 

On the vigil of the Assumption (August 15th) beacon 
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fires are lit on the hills around the village, some in clusters, 
some singly, which has a very picturesque effect. This 
custom is thought to be a survival of some ancient pagan 
rite. 

On the night of All Souls’ Day, it would be thought 
tempting Providence to leave the house after dark. 

An inexplicable odium seems to attach to one who 
quickly recovers, by means of a grappino (grapnel), a 
bucket which has fallen down a well. He is called a 
buggiardo (liar). 

It is considered unlucky to cut bread instead of break- 
ing it. This superstition derives its origin from the 
time of Christ. It is considered that His example at the 
Last Supper should be followed. This superstition is 
not, of course, peculiar to Piedmont. It obtains in all 
Latin countries. 


CHAPTER II 


PROVERBS AND WEATHER-LORE 


“Who writes proverbs? ‘They were never written. 
They are the voice of the people, and the people don’t 
write.” It might be added that a proverb (which has 
been defined as “‘ the wisdom of many and the wit of 
one ”’) contains the whole philosophy of life in a nutshell. 
For instance, Dumas wrote a long novel to show that 
wine, cards and women destroyed the human race. A 
proverb tells you this in two lines: 

“ Bacco, Giuoco e Venere 
Riducono l’uomo in cenere.” 

The Piedmontese, like most primitive races, are fond 
of rhymed proverbs embodying their beliefs and super- 
stitions. ‘ 

A few characteristic examples are here given: 


“ Tl Caval a fen Feed a horse on hay; 
A le bun a nen.” It cannot work a day. 


“ Quand ul gal a canta sul giuc 
I] temp a le brut. 
Quand ca canta sul terren 
La nuve ven seren,” 


When a roosting cock crows, the weather is going to break; when it 
crows on the ground, it will be fine, 
Then there are many proverbial sayings dealing with 
drink andfood. For instance, they say: 


“La pulenta a fa dui bin, 
Scauda I’man ed empis la pansa.” 
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This can only be very crudely rendered: “ Polenta 
has two merits, it warms your hands and fills your 
belly —alluding to the practice of warming the hands 
on the polenta before eating. 


* Col riso annegao nel vino, Drown rice in wine, but with 
Ma colla pasta bevi l’acqua.” pasta [macaroni] drink water. 
* Quand il gran fiuris, When the corn sprouts, every- 
Tut’a mufis.” thing goes mouldy. 
** A ogni usel il so nil a lé pi bel.” To every bird his own nest is 
best. 


There is an ironical proverb about landowners whose 
property is of no value: 


*“* A lé mac il padrin della ciou della ca dei canaveui.” 
He owns only the key of the place where the canupoli [hemp-stalks] 
are kept. 
There is a great wealth of proverbs dealing with 
weather-lore and farming conditions generally. I give a 
selection of the most striking: 


“ Sa lé vist la cua del Drago a pieuve per quaranta di.” 

When you see the tail of the Dragon [constellation] there will be 
rain for forty days. 

“ Se Avril fussa ud trentun, ca piuveisa ognun.” 

Had April thirty-one days, would that it would rain on every one of 
them, 

Much of the weather-lore turns on the moon and its 

phases: 


** Quand che la lina a l’a l’reuil, 
Or ca fa vent, orc’a fa bruil.” 


When the moon has a ring, look out for wind or rain. 


‘¢ Quand i corni a puntu in gin, When horns point down, 
Spetta la pieuva.” The rain comes down. 
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** Gobba a Levante, Eastward curve, 
Luna calante. Waning moon; 
Gobba a Ponente, Westward curve, 
Luna crescente.” Rising moon. 


Among the numerous superstitions connected with the 
moon is the belief that the new moon has a malign in- 
fluence. Consequently the peasants avoid, if possible, 
doing any sowing at that period. 

The following saying is, I believe, to be found also in 
English weather-lore: 


* Nuvole a pecorelle Clouds like sheep [fleece] mean 
Acqua a catinelle.” rain in bucketsful. 


When there is a hard frost it is described as a day to 
catch thrushes. 4 lé un’di da ciape le girve. 
February’ssun is thought to be particularly treacherous: 


“Tl sul ud Fervé, mena February’s sun leads women 
Le donne a sutré.” to their graves. 


Our proverb respecting St. Swithin’s Day is reversed 
in the following saying about St. Orso’s Day: 


“ Se far bello a Sant’ Orso, If it’s fine on St. Orso’s Day, 
Tempo fa bruto giorni quaranta; = Forty days’ wet weather}; 
Se fa bruto a Sant’ Orso, Ifit’s wet on St. Orso’s Day, 
Tempo fa bello giorni quaranta.” Forty days’ fine weather. 


There is a curious proverb in connection with the 
lengthening of the days at the beginning of the year: 


“ All Epifania i dii as lungo all’ pass dela furmia, 
A Sant’ Antoni all’ pass del canonica, 
Al? Candlera all’ pass dela putera.” 


At the Epiphany the days lengthen at an ant’s pace, 
On St. Anthony’s Day at the pace of a priest, 
On Candlemas Day at the pace of a young horse. 
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Indeed, weather-lore in the form of proverbs is so 
popular a form of expression with the peasantry that a 
calendar for most days of the month throughout the 
whole year—each day with its appropriate proverb or 
motto—could easily be composed. 

I can only find room, however, for one month, and 
as the month of March is so prolific in this proverbial 
lore, it may well be taken as an illustration. 

Some of these proverbs are in verse, some in prose, 
but many are composed in a measure which is half prose 
and half verse, as the peasant-poet is not always a good 
judge of metre. 


“Mars a cambia set volte ul di” (March changes 
seven times a day). 

“* Mars a l’a cunpra la plissa a sua madre, e dopo tre di 
a l’a vendula”’ (March bought a fur for his mother, and 
after three days sold it). 

“Mars nivulus, Ista piuvu’’ (A cloudy March means 
a rainy summer). 

“*Mars suit, Avril bagna. Fortuna cul ch’a [a 
semna’”’ (A dry March means a rainy April. Fortunate 
he who has seen to his sowing). 

“A San Tuma la giurna a s’slunga al pass d’un fra” 
(On St. Thomas’s Day [March 7th] the day begins to 
lengthen at the pace of a monk). 


St. Joseph, one of the most popular saints in Pied- 
mont, has many proverbs in connection with his anni- 
versary—March roth: 


‘A San Guisep finisce la stagione dei porri” (On St. 
Joseph’s Day ends the season for leeks). 

‘San Guisep porta la merenda ’n tel fassulet” (St. 
Joseph carries his lunch in his handkerchief). 

‘A Pasqua la merenda va ’n tasca”’ (At Easter lunch 
is carried in the pocket). 
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These two sayings owe their origin to the popular 
tradition that on St. Joseph’s Day the saint regains his 
lunch, which had taken flight to heaven on San Michele’s 
Day (September 29th). 

‘*A San Guisep sa sterma ’] scandalet.” This means 
that the little earthenware pot (scaldino) filled with 
embers (which is carried about during the winter through- 
out all the north of Italy) is discontinued on this day. 

The Annunciation (March 25th) is a very important 
feast in the Roman Catholic calendar: 


‘**A PAnunsia la rundulina a ’é suta la grunda” (On 
the Annunciation the house-martins return to their nests 
under the eaves). 

**A PAnunsia j’a riva le runduline, a la Madona del 
Rusari a partu” (On the Annunciation arrive the 
swallows; at the Madonna of the Rosary they leave). 


When the swallows return on St. Joseph’s Day (or on 
the Annunciation) they sing: 


“A lassuma d’paja e d’fen We left straw and hay. 
Truvuma pa pi nen. We did not find any. 
Suma anda da Maria Catlina; We went to Maria Caterina, 
Ch’au presteissa un poch d’farina. That she might lend us alittle flour, 
A la dime, ch’a n’avia pi nen. She said she had no more. 
Buziarrda! Buziarrda !” Liar! Liar! 


This word is what grammarians call an onomatopeeia, 
and is meant to imitate the swallow’s twittering. 
Then the song goes on: 


“Sun anda da mia marina I went to my Godmother 
Au prumé ’n peilot d’farina; To borrow a panful of flour. 
A Pa dime ch’a n’avia pi nen. She told me she had no more, 
A Vavia un peilot daré, dl’ uss. Yet she had a panful behind the 
Mia marina buziarrda ! door. 


Buziarrda! Buziarrda !” Liar! Liar! 
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The Annunciation is a very important landmark in 
the yearly routine of a farmer, as is shown by the following 
popular sayings: 


“A PAnunsia la fea fora di pra e sortu le vache dan la 
trava”’ (On the Annunciation sheep begin to graze in the 
meadows and the cows leave the stable). ‘This is explained 
by the fact that during the severe winters of Piedmont 
the sheep are not kept in the fields at night. 

“A PAnunsia le galine a fan due 6v a pr’una” (On the 
Annunciation hens lay two eggs apiece). 


That March is the season for pruning the vines is 
shown by the following proverb: 


“‘Cha a Mars a l’a nen pua la vigna a I’a furni 
d’vendemie”’ (He who has not pruned his vines in March 
can give up all hopes of a harvest). 


CHAPTER III 
FOLK-SONGS AND BALLADS 


It is curious that in Italy the cult of folk-songs was 
long anterior to the study of folk-lore in general. In fact, 
fourteenth and fifteenth century collections of folk-songs 
are plentiful. 

The translation into English is exceptionally difficult. 
Everything loses by translation except a bishop, we are 
told! ‘This is partly due to the fact that our language 
is very deficient in erotic vocabulary, but mainly because 
English is a far more monosyllabic language than the 
polysyllabic Italian, with its innumerable augmentatives 
and diminutives. Consequently Italian folk-songs are 
far more mellifluous and harmonious than our ballads. 
This makes an exact line-for-line rendering of the verses 
impracticable in an English translation. 

With Piedmontese canzoni (ballads), however, the 
difficulty is lessened, as in these respects the Piedmontese 
language is more akin to English. 

The majority of the folk-songs consist of eight lined 
verses of eleven syllables, called in Piedmontese stramoutt. 
These are distinct from canzoni (ballads), which are 
usually eight to fifty-two verses in length, each verse 
consisting of two, three, or four lines. 

In the four following examples of Piedmontese folk- 
songs, the translation is by Miss R. H. Busk, a well- 


known authority on Italian folk-lore and folk-songs. 
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1. A Piedmontese version of the famous Provengal 


song of Jean Renaud: 
I. 


Cosa vol dir ? la mia mamma 
Che le cioche n’an sono tant’? 
$’a sono, lassaje soné. 


L’a fan ate al fiol de re. 


2. 
Cosa vol dir? la mia mamma 


Che il mesdabosc tamborno tant? 
S’a tamborno, lassaje tamborné 
A fan la cuna al fiol de re. 
ae 
Cosa vol dir? la mia mamma, 
Che le criade n’an pioro tant”? 
S’a pioro, lassaje pioré 
I mantij pi’ bei l’an lasso scappé. 
4. 
Cosa vol dir? la mia mamma, 
La leira frisca sol a nost banc. 
Nora mia n’an poss na pi neghé 


C’aj’é mort signor to re 


E 

What does it mean—pray tell, 
Mother dear— 

The tolling of bells so much that 
I hear? 

If they do ring, then let there be 
ringing 

They ring for the feast of the son 
of the King. 


ry 

What does it mean—pray tell, 
Mother dear— 

The carpenter’s hamm’ring and 
hamm’ring I hear? 

If they do hammer, so let them be 
hamm’ring; 

A cradle they make for the son of 
the King. 


3. 

What does it mean—pray tell, 
Mother dear— 

That the maids are lamenting so 
much, as I hear? 

If they do cry, then let them be 
crying; 

They’ve let the best clothes escape 
in the washing. 


4. 

What does it mean, dear Mother, 
my own? 

The earth has been turned up and 
freshly laid down. 

No more will I seek to deny it, my 
daughter; 

The King, your beloved, was 
killed in the slaughter. 
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The Piedmontese version here given is the shorter 
one, and it is not so apparent as in the longer version that 
the speaker is the wife of the king’s son. Another Pied- 
montese version has a more pathetic ending, expressing 
the wife’s desire to be buried with her dead lord. 


2. La Lavanpayja. 


as 
Sotto al pont’ alla Rella, 
Gh’e una lavandera. 


La lavandera se tra a l’onda, 
E il Cavalier s’affonda. 


2. 


La lavander’ si tra in l’acqua, 


E il cavalier l’abbrazza, 
E] va a ca’ tutto moja, 


E a la sua mamma crida. 


3. 
Mamma mia mitim’ a lett’, 
E mia caval in stala 
Mamma mia, fem la suppa, 
E a mia caval la biada; 
Mi, mi supliran’ in l’arca, 
E al mia caval sot terra. 


2. Tue WaAsHERWOMAN. 


I. 


Under Rella’s bridge high arching, 
Once there was a maid a-washing. 
The maid did sink beneath the wave, 
The cavalier none could save. 


2. 


The washing-maid sinks ’neath the 
wave, 

In vain knight tries the maid to save. 

The knight goes home all dripping 
wet, 

To his mother cries as soon as met. 


3. 
O mother, come, put me to bed, 
And my mare into her stall. 
My mother, bring my soup to me, 
And bring oats for my mare. 
Me they shall bury in the vault, 
And my mare beneath the earth. 


This ballad is a quaint mixture of the sublime and the 


ridiculous. The denouement is a little mysterious, as no 
explanation is given of the recovery of the knight from 
a watery grave. 
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3. In Pitticrin pA Ruma, 
I. 
Pilligrin che ven da Rumma 
Prighereise an po pir rui; 
Prighereise an po cul santu, 
Ch’u mi manda un’ bel mari. 


2. 
Ch’u mel manda riech a bellu, 
Riech e bellu come sun mi; 
Ch’u mel mandu de quindes ani, 
Che quatorzi ai ho za me. 


3. 
Ch’u mel manda fin d’esta seira, 
Che duman non lo voi pi; 
Ch’u mi prunta ina bel taura, 
Cui dir rost e capan rosti. 


4. 
Ch’u mi prunta d’in bel lettu, 
Cun i lenzoi suttil di lin; 
Ch’u mi prunta una bela cuerta, 
E titta baja a campanin. 


g. 
E girandosi e rivultandosi, 
Campanin e faran din-din; 
Titt ru gente die passran-nhu 
Diran: “ Cs’ile ista matin ?” 


6. 


I diran chi sun li frati, 
Ch’i sun nhu ir Matutin; 
La vurrei cambiee, Pirulin !* 


La vurrei cambiee, Pirulin ! 


3. Tue Pitcrim From Rome. 
I. 
Pilgrim now returned from Rome, 
Say a little prayer for me; 
A little prayer to your dear saint, 
That a good husband he may send me. 


2. 
Send me one that’s rich and handsome, 
Rich and handsome like to me; 
One that reckons fifteen summers, 
For they count fourteen to me. 


3. 
Send him to me this same evening, 
For to-morrow I won’t have him; 
Make me ready, too, a table, 
Roasted meat and roasted capon. 


4. 
And then that he’ll a bed prepare, 
With fine sheets of linen soft; 
And a coverlet prepare, 

And tell the bells to ring aloft. 


 .. 


And swinging here and swinging there 
The bells shall make a great ding-ding; 
And all the people passing by 
Shall ask, “‘ This morn what’s happen- 
ing?” 
6. 


And they’ll be told ’tis for the friars, 

Ringing for to say Matin; 

But I hope that will be changed, 
Pirulin | 

But I hope that will be changed, 
Pirulin ! 


* Pirulin is merely what grammarians call an onomatopeeia. 
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4. Here is a late version of the popular Piedmontese 
ballad ‘‘ Povera Lina,” which has the following motif: 


* Dicin ch’é morta perchi sul balcon 
Si addormento cantando un canzon. 


To dico ch’é morta innamorata, 
Povera Lina! al cor piagata,”’ 


She died, they say, because she fell asleep 
On the balcony while singing asong. 
But, indeed, she died of wounded love. 


Povera Lina. 
L?Omm Canta: 
Ti 


Vedu la mia signura a la finestra, 


L’ha in biechier an man che si le 
beve. 

Vedu il bicchieru, nun vedu la 
faccia; 

Beive, signura, che ben preu vi 
fasse ! 

Vedu il biechieru nun vedu il bel 
visu. 

Vedu quella finestra che mi adoro. 


Drenta u j’e dipintu il paradiso. 
Speranzu d’este cuor, venite foro. 


2 
Mi vadu in lettu e non possu dur- 
mire 
El i lenzoi mi diru; cosa t’hai? 


Rispunde la cuverta de lu lettu, 
*‘Spusa ’na dona bela e ’t dur- 
mirai.” 


Poor Lina, 
The Man Sings: 
I, 

My lady love is standing. at her 
window, 

In her hand she holds a glass, and she 
would drink. 

The glass I can see, the face I see not 
now. 

Drink, lady fair, and may it do thee 
good ! 

I see the glass, I can’t see her fair 
face. 

I see the window of her whom I 
adore. 

Within I picture to myself a Paradise. 

Hope of this loving heart, come 
forth ! come forth ! 


Z; 
I get no sleep as in my bed I lie, 


Till the sheets ask me: “ What can 
be the matter ?” 

The coverlet affords a ready reply: 

“ Wed a fair maid and you will soon 
sleep better.” 
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La Donna Canta: 


3. 


E lo mioi padre mi vol far citare 


Che vol saver cun chi fasser 
Pamure ! 
E ancevia mi lo vojo addimandare 


E voe saver quant ’ena u j’e ant ir 
mare 

E quante bische ir j’e ant in car di 
fieno, 

E quante stelle ir j’e nel ciel sereno 


E quante miglie i fan ra lin-nha e 
u sure 
Poi, vi diro con chi fass all’ amure. 


L’?Omm Canta: 
4. 


Chi vol savei die fa fiurir le rose? 
L’e la rusa che ven a la mattina. 


Chi vol savei chi fa ammatti sto 
cuore ? 
Sun la belesse de sa Mirgaritina ! 


ce 


I pensi che t’ama pir li toi richesse, 


Anche s’ t’aveise ’na muntagna 
oro 
Mi t’amo sulu pir li tu belesse 


Che Vhai dui occ’ che mi rallegri 
il core. 


The Lady Sings: 


3. 
I’m called by my father, who bids me 
declare 
To him plainly, with whom I keep 
company ; 
But, on my part, I ask him the first to 
declare 
How much water there is in the 
waves of the sea, 
To count all the stalks in a bundle of 
hay, 
To count all the stars a fair night can 
display, 
To count all the miles from the moon 
to thesun. 
His answer I’ll tell when all this he 
has done. 


The Man Sings: 


4. 
Would you know what it is that 
makes roses to blow? 
*Tis the dew that comes softly at 
breaking of dawn. 
Would you know who it is makes this 
heart deeply groan? 
Why, what but the beauty of Mar- 
garet, my own ! 


5. 

You think ’tis because you are rich 
that I love you; 

But were you possessed of a mountain 
of gold, 

’Twould be only because you are 
fair that I love you, 

And your eyes that rejoice me with 
pleasures untold. 
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6. 
O bela filia du li setti amanti 


Amarne in e non amarne tanti, 
Amarne in e non amarne dui 


Amarne mi che sun vostri ’amuri ! 


7. 
Fjulin-nha de le gambe bianche, 


Le tue gambe me fan gelusia ! 
E ra gunella che ti porta sutta 


R’e ra ruvinha di la vita mia ! 


8. 


O quante steile seignurina mia! 

Varde’n po’ culla che vi pias’ pu 
tantu 

Dim un po’ culla, ch’i vosi ch’a’v 
pija, 

E staccherd la steila col mia 
piantu. 


9. 
Chi vol veder li fiur di le belesse? 


Vaga a ra seira an piassa a passeg- 
giari; 
Vegra ra nubilta sensa richesse ! 


Chi vol veder li fiur di le belesse ? 


6. 


O maiden fair, who hast of lovers 
seven, 

Thy love to one and not to more be 
given, 

Thy love to one and not to two be 
given, 

Thy love to me, my heart its rightful 
haven. 


7. 

Girl of my heart, with the legs so 
fair ! 

Those fair legs of thine are my 
heart’s despair ! 

And the robe that conceals those legs 
so fair, 

That envious robe is my heart’s 
despair ! 


8. 


How many stars, my mistress, look ! 
Consider which you like the most; 


Say which of all you’d have me 
pluck; 
My tears shall loose it from its post. 


9. 

Who is there would see of all beauty 
the flower? 

Let him come to th’ piazza for a 
walk but an hour; 

I’ll show him nobility there above all 
dower ! 

Who is there who would see of all 
beauty the flower? 
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Io. 
O bela fija sei poi bela bianca, 
Le rose e li garoffe non vi manca, 
Vi manca solamente d’una cosa, 


Vi manca l’anelin da farvi sposa. 


La Donna Canta: 


Li; 


\ 


Ecco viene il mio amor, quant’ é 
mai bello ! 
La so presenza mi pare un castello, 


E mi pare un castel colla so’ torre. 


Guarda! l’e la che viene lo mio’ 
amore ! 


12. 


Quando jeru jantain-nha, 


Di strambott mi na seive ina tin- 
nha; 

Adess che sun maridaja, 

Ra tin-nha d’strambott r’e anver- 
saja ! 


13. 

O mamma mia nun mi dati al 
vecchiu, 

Che barbagrisa nun lo voi a lettu ! 


Pitost’ cul giuvinin sensa camisu, 


Che cul vegiassu, cum re barba 
grisa, 
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Io. 
Oh beautiful girl with skin so fair, 
Tis not in tint of carnation rare, 
Nor in tints of the rose that you 
wanting are; 
What’s wanted’s the ring to make us 
a pair. 


The Lady Sings: 


II. 
Here comes my love! How good he 
is to see ! 
Like a strong fortress seems his form 
to me, 
To me he’s like a fortress with its 
tower. 


See! Hither comes the loved one to 
my bower ! 


12. 


When I was a maiden, free and 
blithesome, 
Of ballads I knew a bushel; 


Married now, no more so blithesome, 
This bushel’s o’erturned and spilt 
away. 


13. 

O mother mine, don’t give me to 
that old man, 

Because a greybeard to my arms I 
ban; 

Rather a youngster with no shirt t’ 
his back, 

Than with a greybeard, mother dear, 
alack ! 
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L’?Omm Canta: 
14. 


Fieri anti Vortu ca basavu ir 
gattu, 
L’urturanin-nha mi stava a videri: 


Cosa ti fai? Ti siuje mezu 
mattu, 
Basame mi, e lassa star’ lu gattu !” 


Il Dispetto della Donna: 
IS. 
Ti ti cardivi di femi murire, 
Quando t’hai diccia “ fa li fatti 


toi” 
Jera maraira, ti m’hai fa narire, 


Tant’ alegressa ti m’hai da’ nel 
core. 
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The Man Sings: 


14. 

I stood in the garden a-kissing the 
cat;* 

The gardener’s sweet daughter was 
watching o’ me; 

“Now, what’s that you’re after? 
One’d think you half mad. 

Just put down that cat, and start 
kissing o’ me.” 


The Lady’s Disdain: 
15. 


You flattered yourself you gave me 
my death-wound, 

When you told me to go my own 
business to mind. 

I was dying before, but you’ve quite 
my breath found, 

So much joy in the freedom you’ve 
given, I find! 


* This may be compared with a popular American nursery song : 


* A beauteous maiden came gliding in, 
Stately, and tall and slim, 
She seated herself by that ugly pug 
In the selfsame chair with him. 


And as wildly he waggled, slavered and fawned, 
As she held him in loving hug, 

Over her shoulder he grinned at me, 

Did that odious English pug ! 


* * 


* * * 


And she kissed—yes kissed—the smoky phiz 
Of that odious English pug.” 
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It is interesting to compare the popular fisherman’s 
love-song in the Genoese dialect by Paolo Foglietta: 


Se questa é neive, che veu da ro cé 


Comme a ro sd gianchecca vei me 
pa 
Comme diavo ghe poeu drento sta 


Ro foengo chi me truxa si crude? 


Se 1’ un marmaro gianco drito in 
pe 
Comme ra sd durecca poeu mostra, 


Comme diavo falo a camina 


E a tira frecce comme un bare- 
stré, 


Ma se V’& donne pi de carne e 
d’osse, 

In terra, comme a pa ben ho cer- 
tecca— 

Che vei cid bella cosa no se posse. 


Che I’e ciu bella dra mesma bel- 
lecca, 
E cid bella sareiva, sa no fosse, 


Cid dura ancora dra mesma du- 
recca ! 


If this be the snow which is sent from 
above, 
As its whiteness would seem to pro- 
claim, 
Then why has it power to send such 
a flame 
As scorches my soul into love ? 


If this be a statue on pedestalled 
feet, 

As its coldness would make me 
believe, 

Then how can it walk, if no daughter 
of Eve, 

And stab at my heart when we meet? 


Butif’tis a woman of earth’s common 
clay— 


And it is, I am fully persuaded— 


There’s nothing more sweet in Dame 


Nature’s display, 


Beside her the Goddess of Beauty 
seems faded, 

Her face sweeter still would appear, 
by the way, 

Did a cold, stony stare not pervade 
tt 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PIEDMONTESE LANGUAGE 


To say that the language of Piedmont is not the 
language of Italy is a little misleading. Strictly speaking 
there is no Italian language, except perhaps Tuscan, 
which, through the influence of Dante and Petrarch, has 
been raised to the dignity of alanguage. Indeed, if there 
is one thing in which Italy is no¢ united it is in her language. 
Throughout the Peninsula a score of dialects are spoken— 
Genoese, Piedmontese, Milanese, Venetian, Bolognese, 
Neapolitan, Sardinian and Sicilian being the most impor- 
tant. Then each dialect is subdivided into a number of 
purely local vernacolt. 

English tourists are apt to suppose that Italian is the 
everyday spoken language of all Italians throughout the 
Peninsula. This is, of course, an error, at all events 
so far as concerns the uneducated classes. A Neapolitan, 
for instance, would utterly fail to make himself understood 
by a Venetian, or a Sicilian by a native of Piedmont. 

Even Genoese is a foreign language to the Piedmon- 
tese. This is amusingly shown in Edmondo di Amicis’ 
autobiography. His parents having left Genoa for a 
Piedmontese town when he was only two years old, he 
learnt the new dialect so much more speedily than his 
parents, that after some years’ residence he could only 
communicate with his mother through an interpreter ! 

As for the Piedmontese language, it really requires a 
chapter to itself. It is impossible to define Piedmontese 
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in a few words. It is mainly made up of Italian (very 
corrupt and with most of the words clipped) with a large 
admixture of French and Provencal words. It contains 
also a considerable number of words of German origin, 
and a sprinkling of Arabic words, the legacy of the Saracens 
in their inroads on the Ligurian coast. 

It is not, as is generally supposed, a mere patois or 
local dialect, but is as much a distinct language as Breton, 
forinstance. ‘There is even a weekly newspaper published 
in Turin, written solely in Piedmontese, known as 
Il Birichin. Then, a Piedmontese-Italian dictionary in 
two volumes was published as long ago as 1815 at Carma- 
gnola, where the purest Piedmontese is spoken. Pied- 
montese, however, can hardly be said to have a literature 
of its own, like the Breton language. 

Piedmontese is almost as baffling to the philologist 
as the Basque language, which is certainly more isolated 
from other tongues of Europe than any Continental 
dialect, though grammatically it has some slight resem- 
blance to the language of Finland. 

Few foreigners can acquire this extremely difficult 
language, and will probably be repelled by its cacophonous 
character and harsh intonation, which to a stranger 
sounds unpleasantly suggestive of German. Its want of 
similarity in sound with the mellifluous Italian is very 
striking and is partly explained by the fact that whereas 
in Italian all substantives end in a vowel, in Piedmontese 
they frequently end in a consonant. Yet Piedmontese, 
so barbarous-sounding to foreigners, is etymologically 
more nearly allied to old Romance, the language of poetry 
and song, than any other Italian dialect, except perhaps 
Nicois, (still spoken in the old town of Nice), and this, 
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after all, may be regarded merely as a local variant of the 
Piedmontese dialect. 

Provengal has been described as “‘ Latin in decomposi- 
tion,” being the intermediate language used during the 
transition from Latin to the Italian, French and Spanish 
languages. 

It is curious that Piedmontese is rather an oral than 
a written language, and many Italians who speak it with 
facility are at a loss when they attempt to write it, or 
even to read it. Then there are many variants of the 
Piedmontese dialect—in fact, as the Italian writer 
Albino observes, a mountain, a hedge, a river suffice to 
mark off a new language. To take a common Italian 
word, dico (I say): in Piedmontese, mi dis; on the Italian 
Riviera, mi digo; in Alba and district, mi digu; Saluzzo, 
fu disu; Bagnasco, J disio. 

In some words it is not a question merely of a variant, 
but of an absolutely new word with hardly a letter in 
common. For instance, in the vine district of Barolo, 
near Bra, the Italian word dové (where), which is enté 
in Carmagnola only thirty miles distant, is Janda. 

This peculiarity is strikingly seen in the following 
words in ordinary use, taken haphazard. It will be 
noticed that not only are the words totally unlike the 
Italian and French equivalents, but they have few letters 
in common. 


ENGLIsH, PIEDMONTESE, ITaLian. FRENCH. 
chair cadriga sedia chaise 
baby masna bambino bébé 
plough sloira aratro charrue 
drunk chook ubriaco soul 
mouse giare tipolino souris 
bucket siguiling secchia seau 
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ENGLIsH. PIEDMONTESE. ITALIAN. FRENCH. 
match bricat’ fiammifero alumette 
good-bye ciao (pronounced addio adieu 

chow) 
snow fldca neve neige 
mud pouta fango boue 
to-day ancoy oggi aujourd’hui 
Look out! | Guarda! Baker ! Attention ! 


Interesting to philologists are the cries used by Pied- 
montese ploughmen and waggoners to the oxen: 


“Yeu !” equivalent to Whoa! 


oat ¢ <3) lace Pe », Get on! 
“ Cisté |”? As » Lo the left! 
“Sale !”? Py », Lo the right! 


Compare the cries one hears on a Sussex farm: 


“ Motha woot !” equivalent to Come up! 


“Yah woot !” Be », Go there ! 
“Ree |”? s » Lo the right ! 
“ Heit !” o » To the left! 


Most of these cries can boast of a venerable antiquity. 
For instance, Chaucer, in “‘’The Friar’s Tale,” uses the 
word “‘ heit ”’: 


** Depe was the way, for which the carte stode; 
The carter smote and cryde as he were wode, 
Heit, Scot! Heit, Brok !” 


‘* Brok”’ is still used as a name for draught oxen. 

The earliest Vaudois Bible was written in the Pied- 
montese variant. The following specimen is taken from 
the “ Noble Lesson,” a thirteenth-century poem which 
contains the essence of their teaching in Provencal— 
very different from the graceful Provengal of the Trou- 
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badours. But, unfortunately for those interested in 
philology, French has for centuries replaced Piedmontese 
in the Vaudois valley. 


“ Praca aquel Segnor que formé lo moret 
Que nos sian de si eyleyt peristar en sa cort.” 


May it please the Lord who formed the world 
That we may be of the number of his elect to dwell in 
His court for ever. 


Some curious etymological coincidences are perhaps 
worth noting. The Piedmontese for owl is chou. In a 
certain district of Brittany the royalists who rose against 
the French Republic were called “‘ chouans,” as they were 
in the habit of communicating among themselves by 
imitating the hoot of an owl. 

Another curious coincidence. The Piedmontese for 
dairyman is margé: cf. our word “ margarine,” though 
obviously there cannot be the slightest connection. 

The great dissimilarity between Piedmontese and 
Italian will be more conveniently shown by tabulating 
a selection of phrases in ordinary use in three parallel 
columns—English, Piedmontese and Italian (see next 
pape). The Piedmontese is spelt phonetically as far as 
possible, except when the Italian and Piedmontese is 
practically the same—e.g., che, come. 
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ENGLISH. 


Is there an inn in the 
village? 

Can I have a room to- 
night? 

I want to be called at 
six o’clock. 

Please show me my 
room. 

Please get breakfast at 
once. 

I want my bill, please. 


When is market-day 
at C.? 

You ought to know 
that by this time. 


Well, I shall know next 
time. 

Have you seen’ my 
dog? He has es- 
caped, 

It doesn’t matter. It 
will come back 


sooner or later. 

The dog does not bite. 
It is only his play. 
How far is it from here 

to Alba? 
It is only two kilo- 
metres away. 


How old is this child? 
Is it a boy or a girl? 
What is its name? 


What time is it? 
It is twelve o’clock, 


one, two, three, 
four, 

There is a lot of snow 
to-day. 


Yes, but mud is worse. 
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PIEDMONTESE, 


Yeh lu un aubergi unt 
kust borg? 

Pursné aver na stansa sta- 
séra? 

Veni esse kiami a sez ure. 


Ka fassa ul piast ud mos 
tré mi’ la stansa. 

Ka fassa ul piasi ud darmi 
culashung subit ? 

Ul kunt per pias. 


Quand ka y é ul marca a 
C.? 

Venta ka sappia son a 
stura si. 

Beng, lu sarai n’outra 
volta. 

L’as tu vist’ ul me kang? 
Ka l’é scupa. 


Fapaneng. Chial riturn- 
ra prima che mai. 


Ul kang mord neng. A 
le mack dismurooze. 
Vaire k’a ié dasia Alba? 


A le mack dui kilometri 
da qui. 
Che eta l’a lu ’sta masna? 


Alelu un fieul 0 na fia? 


Come ka’s ciama? 

Che ora ka 1é? 

A le mezdi, un’ bott, dui 
bott, tre bott, quatre 
ure. 

Ai yeh muto beng ud 
fioca ancoy. 

Si, ma la pouta a le pez. 


ITALIAN. 

Ché un’ albergo in 
questo borgo? 

Posso avere una camera 
staséra? 

Desidero essere svegli- 
ato alle sei. 

Prega indicarmi la mia 
camera, 

Prega darmi colazione 
subito. 

Date mi il conto per 
piacere. 

Quando é il mercato a 
Ci? 

Dovrebbe __cognoscere 
questo a quest’ ora. 
Bene, lo sapro un’ altra 

volta. 
Ha visto il mio cane, 
che e fuggito? 


Fa niente. Lui ritor- 
nera prima che mai. 


Il cane non morde. 
Facezzia solamente. 
Che distanza da qui a 
Alba? 

Ci sono due kilometri 
solamente. 

Che eta ha questo bam- 
bino? 

E uno ragazzo o una 
ragazza? 

Come si chiama? 

Che ora é? 

E mezzogiorno, un ora, 
due ore, etc. 


Ch’é molta neve oggi. 


Si, ma il fango é peggio, 


CHAPTER V 


PIEDMONTESE VIGNETTES 


1. Tue Vitztace Post-Or rice, 


The official and social centre of the hill village where 
we have established our villeggiatura is undoubtedly 
the Post-Office. In this mountain refuge from the heat 
of the plains we are some five miles from the nearest 
railway station and ten from the nearest town, so we 
naturally regard the Poste Regie as our one link with 
civilization. Here, every morning, when the mail-cart 
is due, are assembled the village notables—the Syndic, 
the Secretary-General, the chemist and the principal 
inn-keeper. Here are exchanged all the local gossip, the 
latest assessment of taxes, the price of oxen, the short- 
comings of the parocco (parish priest), the state of the 
grape market—each bragging in turn of the high prices 
his grapes have fetched, the latest scandal, and other 
matters of profound parochial interest. 

As the sorting of the mail takes nearly an hour, it is 
some time before the little conclave is dispersed. ‘The 
Doctor is a marked absentee, and this is due, it seems, to a 
long-standing feud with the chemist (doubling the part 
with that of post-master), who, it appears, runs a rival 
doctor in the next village, who happens to be his brother- 
in-law. 

_ The despatch of a telegram for England upsets the 

equanimity of our worthy capo di posta for the rest of the 

day. It appears that this transaction bristles with difficul- 
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ties. In the first place, he does not know the tariff, and 
must first ascertain this from headquarters. ‘Though 
this would involve some hours’ delay, his official mind 
refuses to consider the suggestion that he should first 
despatch the telegram and afterwards ascertain the cost. 

A curious insight into the working of the telegraph 
department was revealed to us through the naive explana- 
tion of a communicative villager. It appeared that the 
Sunday despatch of telegrams was quite arbitrary, and 
depended on the mood of the post-master. We were 
advised to call after the official’s midday dinner, as if he 
had bevuto bene (drunk well) he might be induced to send 
the telegram ! 

But the despatch of a telegram is a trifle compared to 
the sending of a parcel to England. Not only is the 
post-master sublimely ignorant of the rates, but he has 
no official forms, so smilingly suggests that we should 
defer the despatch till our return a fortnight hence to our 
domicile, where we should be in reach of atown! ‘That 
this would mean a delay of a fortnight leaves our worthy 
post-master quite cold for the Italian notion of the value 
of time is quite Oriental. 

Our next adventure with Italian officialdom, as 
represented by the capo di posta, was in connection with 
the arrival of an English money order for £3 3s. This 
was an unprecedented event in the annals of the village 
Post-Office. It entailed a tremendous amount of corre- 
spondence with a whole chain of authorities, culminating 
in the General Post Office at Turin. The amount to be 
paid over was at first declared to be 79 lire, the exchange 
for {1 by a clerical error being reckoned for {1 instead of 
for the whole amount, £3 3s. Much animated argument. 
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conducted in Piedmontese—for the local authorities are 
not apparently conversant with the Italian language— 
was necessitated before the error could be rectified, and 
not until pourparlers had lasted a week were the authori- 
ties persuaded that over three times the amount tendered 
was due to us. 

Throughout the whole of those protracted transac- 
tions the post-master’s instinctive urbanity and courtesy 
were never at fault, although a good deal of trouble was 
given him. This, at all events, must be placed to the 
credit of Italian officialdom. 

But our worthy capo di posta had been far more 
incommoded by the incursion of forestier’ than we had 
supposed. It seems that we had run him out of postage 
stamps. We had completely upset his calculations, it 
appears, and having only “indented” at headquarters 
for the normal month’s supply, he had run short several 
days before the next supply was due. 


2. Tue VILLAGE Cuus. 


Even our remote village, far removed from the beaten 
track of English tourists, has been profoundly affected 
by the economical and social changes brought about by 
the War. A striking example is the founding of the 
village club by the inhabitants (under 300) of the little 
village of Le Oselle on their own initiative and without 
the help of the priest or richer residents. 

This is hardly surprising, for the village affords no 
facilities for recreation at all. So huddled up are the 
houses in most Piedmontese villages that the young men 
and boys of the borgo are reduced to playing the universal 
game of *‘ boccie ” (bowls) in the rutty road. Then there 
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is no kind of meeting-place for the older men, for only 
the largervillages boast a Piazza, so that their only meeting- 
place is the church steps, where they sit and sprawl on fine 
evenings, using the approach to the sacred edifice as a 
kind of open-air club, much to the disgust of the devout. 

We duly received an invitation-card from the hon- 
orary secretary for the opening night. The ballroom 
was a barn in a disused farmhouse. As we ploughed our 
way through the muddy village street the strains of the 
band, laughter and other indications of revelry greeted 
our ears. On entering we dimly perceived through the 
bluish atmosphere (for smoking was apparently de rigueur) 
our trusty gardener “ Jacoling ”’ (Piedmontese for Gia- 
como), who acted as the Master of the Ceremonies. He 
promptly came forward with a deprecatory grin to greet 
us with the conventional ‘“‘Come sta?” to which we 
duly replied, ‘“ Benissimo, grazie.” The room was 
crammed with contadini and contadine, all the men smok- 
ing and expectorating freely, the women, in drab-coloured 
or grey dresses with a touch of colour afforded by a bright 
neckerchief, standing about in groups, for at this early 
stage of the proceedings there was very little mingling 
of the sexes. ‘ The band” was almost invisible, and it 
was some time before we discovered that the festive 
strains proceeded from a sort of glorified barrel-organ. 
The handle was turned by a small boy hired for the 
occasion, and later on, when he got tired, his flagging 
energies were spurred on by the admonishing foot of the 
nearest peasant. 

Coming from the big house of the village, the M.C. 
honoured me by singling out my daughter for the first 
dance. Hand in hand they walked gravely to the 
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starting-point marked by two benches. She was whirled 
round at express speed by her energetic and perspiring 
partner, narrowly escaping many collisions with the 
closely packed couples. When the music stopped, her 
partner abruptly walked off, leaving my daughter planted 
in the middle of the floor. This I learnt was strictly in 
accordance with Piedmontese ballroom etiquette. Dur- 
ing the interval all the women sat on wooden benches 
on one side of the room, while the men supported the 
opposite wall, studiously avoiding each other’s glances. 
We were then informed that the event of the evening 
would next take place—the popular Piedmontese paghé 
la multa, which is merely a combination of the French 
cotillon and the more homely English game of forfeits. 
We innocently expressed our willingness to take part, but 
to our surprise the suggestion was not received by our 
genial host with his usual affability. ‘‘ Piu tardi” (later 
on) wasthereply. Later on we did appreciate the delicate 
consideration of our host! A chair was placed in the 
centre to which the M.C. conducted one of the lady 
dancers. Then one by one the men approached, who 
were uncompromisingly “turned down” by the girl 
swinging round and presenting her back, till the favoured 
swain arrived. His self-conscious smirk suggested a 
concerted arrangement beforehand! On his approach 
the occupant of the chair solemnly spread a large hand- 
kerchief at her feet, the man knelt down and was gravely 
kissed on both cheeks. Then the M.C. in his turn took 
possession of the chair, and went through the same in- 
vidious performance till the lady of his choice appeared. 
The girls who were repulsed took it with perfect good- 
humour, and did not seem in the least piqued or annoyed. 
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About eleven o’clock we thought it well to quit the 
scene of the revels, and were escorted to the door of 
the impoverished ballroom by the M.C., who had, it must 
be admitted, taken full advantage of his spouse’s absence. 
His conscience no doubt pricked him, for when he sped 
the departing “‘ guests of honour,” he could not refrain 
from the following admonition in broad Piedmontese: 
“Diz neng a Maria” (Don’t tell Maria) ! 

This dance is to be a weekly affair. It is organized 
by the local circolo, a new institution, which, however, 
is probably doomed to an early death. It is already 
the cause of considerable domestic strife in the little 
village, owing to its peculiar constitution and drastic 
regulations. It is run by a committee of married men, 
and the conditions for the admittance of the fair sex to 
the weekly dances, if simple, are invidious. They must 
be unmarried and under thirty! 

The married women not unreasonably resent this 
exclusiveness, and one of the slighted wives adopted the 
following method of expressing her disapproval. 

While the husband was at the club dance she took 
their only cow, and hid it at a friend’s farm in the neigh- 
bouring village. On the husband returning home and 
finding both the cow and wife missing—the absence of 
the former apparently causing the most disquietude— 
he concluded that robbers had stolen the animal and 
made away with his wife. A search party was immedi- 
ately organized, and the wife discovered returning to the 
village. ‘The practical joker underwent a severe beating 
at the hands of her infuriated spouse. But, as she re- 
marked to her fellow-conspirator next day, ‘‘ Val beng 
la pegna”’ (It was well worth it). 
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3. Tue Vivuace Festa. 


To a superficial visitor, a village festa in Piedmont 
bears a strong resemblance to the ordinary English 
village fair, but this is only on the surface. 

From an early hour in the morning the signs of the 
approaching festivities may be seen on all the roads leading 
to thefesta. Peasants in their sombre black Sunday suits 
and felt hats (modelled more or less on the once fashion- 
able Homburg)—for, however high the temperature, 
no self-respecting Piedmontese would dream of wearing 
the straw-hat of his working days—walk briskly along, the 
jacket slung over the left shoulder being the only con- 
cession to the heat. Some of the younger men are 
pedalling furiously on solid-tyred bicycles of venerable 
pattern. Women and girls plod determinedly through 
the dusty highway, most of them dressed in black with 
nothing on their heads to shield them from the sun, for 
hats are never worn, being considered the badge of the 
signore. ‘The elder women, though, usually wear a black 
veil thrown like a mantilla over their heads, and carry a 
fan to shield their eyes from the glare of the sun. Every 
now and then a country cart drawn by a mule, laden with 
vociferous family parties, causes the hurrying groups of 
pedestrians to scuttle to the side of the road. 

It cannot be said there is much variety or individuality 
in the costumes— indeed, Mr. R.S. Hichens, who describes 
so vividly the riot of colour in the picturesque costumes 
in a village festa in Sicily, would be inclined to deplore 
the colourless, not to say drab, aspect of a Piedmontese 
féte. This absence of colour or picturesqueness in 
costume of the women and girls, and absence of any 
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individuality, seems a little difficult to explain. Just as 
Brittany seems cut off from the rest of France by language, 
habits, costumes, superstition, etc., so in a similar way 
is Piedmont cut off from the rest of Italy, except in the ~ 
matter of costume. There is nothing, in short, to dis- 
tinguish the Piedmontese contadino from one from the 
Lombard plains or the Ligurian coast. In fact, the 
only part of Piedmont where anything approaching to a 
national costume is to be found is in the Val d’Aosta and 
the Finestrelle Valley near Pinerolo, where the women on 
Sundays and feast days wear a picturesque and distinc- 
tive dress which bears some resemblance to the Swedish 
national costume. 

We shall find the usual merry-go-rounds and swings, 
usually under the same proprietor, so that the time- 
honoured phrase ‘‘ What I loses on the swings I makes 
on the roundabouts ” is fairly applicable. ‘Then there 
are the “Wheel of Fortune,” “ Try Your Weight,” 
“* Houp-La,”’ and the usual collection of freak booths— 
fat women, living skeletons, contortionists, etc. 

A characteristic and highly popular amusement is 
the Rotiura delle Pignatte. On a stout wire are strung 
various kinds of pots and vases, and the aim of each blind- 
folded competitor is to hit one of these with a stick. 
He is only allowed one blow, and is entitled to the contents 
of the pot should he succeed in smashing it. Some of 
these crockery receptacles contain “surprise packets ” 
of a distinctly unpleasant character—hence the popu- 
larity of the entertainment among the spectators. For 
instance, one elegantly shaped vase may be full of eggs of 
the election type; another, perhaps, dirty water; another, 
the carcase of a cat; while a domestic utensil of a peculiarly 
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intimate character—there is no false modesty among 
the Piedmontese country folk—may contain nothing less 
innocuous than a packet of caramels or chocolates. 

But the best patronized entertainment is the dancing 
booth, which as a rule is well fitted up and has a good 
floor. It is generally surrounded with low railings, 
round which lean an enthusiastic audience watching the 
gyrations of the performers, who have usually to pay 50 
centimes for the privilege: of taking part in a valse or 
polka, consequently the enterprise is a fairly remunera- 
tive one. The dancing is very good, and it is significant 
that there is no romping or anything approaching to 
roughness or horseplay, although the men and boys often 
outnumber the girls—indeed, it is a common sight to see 
several couples of lads solemnly and earnestly gyrating. 
There seems a certain ballroom etiquette among the élite 
of the dancers. For instance, it is the correct thing 
to valse in the slowest possible measure, the gentleman 
holding the lady as near to him as possible, so that the 
dance seems a long-drawn choregraphic hug ! 

One of the most popular features of the festa are the 
exhibitions of pallone and boccte (bowls). Pallone may 
be considered the national game of North Italy, while 
boccie (bowls) is a favourite game all over the Peninsula. 
Prizes of 500 and even 1,000 lire are often given for the 
tournaments of these popular games. 

But a peculiar and certainly regrettable side-show at 
the festa in some of the more remote towns and villages 
is the shooting gallery with living birds as targets. Ducks, 
hens and pigeons are fastened by cords to a row of stakes 
ata distance of some fifteen to twenty paces. The 
young bloods of the borgo take their stand, and with a 
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shotgun, paying 50 centesimi a shot, take their aim. The 
birds are often wounded several times before they are 
killed. Fortunately this particularly horrible and demo- 
cratic variant of Monte Carlo pigeon-shooting has, I am 
glad to say, been suppressed by the authorities in most 
parts of Italy, but still lingers on in some parts of Pied- 
mont. Without wishing to boast, I may say that I 
was fortunately instrumental in getting this brutal 
sport put down in the town of Carmagnola. It was 
necessary to move warily, so as to avoid wounding the 
susceptibilities of the local authorities. I had first 
reported the circumstances to the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in Rome. I was informed that this 
form of “sport” had long been suppressed in Central 
and South Italy, but still lingered on in a few places in 
the north. They offered to send an inspector from the 
nearest provincial city with a view to taking proceedings, 
and at the same time promised every facility in their power 
in my efforts to abolish the practice. But from my long 
experience of Italian red tape I knew that this procedure 
would mean a long delay, and as the Carmagnola festa 
was due in a few weeks prompter measures would be 
necessary, so I addressed myself to the municipal authori- 
ties direct, hinting diplomatically that if this objectionable 
sport were not suppressed in their town, a letter to the 
Times would result. I am bound to say the authorities 
did more than meet me halfway, and acted energetically 
and promptly. They made no bones about vested 
interests or anything of that kind, but merely instructed 
the “ Maresciallo”’ (Brigadier of the Carabinieri) to 
visit the proprietor of the living target shooting gallery 
at his “ pitch ” on the morning of the festa and formally 
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notify him that the authorities would not allow the 
performance to take place. 

A popular side-show is the “‘ Albero della Cuccagna,”’ 
a variant of the well-known “‘greasy pole,” an invariable 
feature of our country fairs. This pole is usually erected 
in the principal Piazza. Fastened from a ring at the top 
of the pole are strung fowls, sausages, packets of sweets, 
chocolates, tobacco, etc. The competitors tackle the 
pole with bare feet and with little on but vest and pants. 
What adds to the difficulty is, the higher you get, the 
greasier the pole, so that vaulting ambition often has a fall 
within a few feet of the top, to the accompaniment of the 
delighted yells and shrieks of the crowd. This is un- 
doubtedly the most popular pastime of the whole festa. 

The Banca di Beneficenza is an indispensable feature 
of a village fair, for many of these feste are ostensibly 
got up to raise money for some charitable institution. 
It is the one attraction in which a large profit is insured. 
It is really a lottery or raffle on a large scale. ‘There 
are sometimes over a couple of thousand prizes—all in 
kind—and all given by the supporters of the particular 
charity. 

It is the proud boast of the organizers that there are 
“no blanks.” ‘This, I fear, must be regarded as a par- 
donable fiction or a pious fraud, for though it is certainly 
true that every buyer of a lira ticket (the usual price) 
gets some article or other, yet a large proportion of the 
so-called prizes are not even thought worth numbering. 
They are usually trumpery little objects costing about 
5 or 10 centimes—pictorial post-cards, copy-books, 
pencils, pen-holders, religious medals, etc. But this is 
all for the good of the cause. 
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The machinery for the numeration and distribution 
of the numerous prizes is necessarily rather elaborate, 
and must make a considerable hole in the profits. The 
number of each prize is printed twice on a thin roll of 
paper (half of which serves as a counterfoil), and this ticket 
is rolled up tightly to form a little cylinder and fastened 
in a simple but ingenious manner which is a little difficult 
to explain. ‘These cylinders are collected into large glass 
bowls, and the purchasers draw them out at random. 

A large proportion of the prizes consists of wearing 
apparel of every possible kind, some from all appearance 
second or even third hand. ‘These are hung without any 
regard to decorative effect on to wooden bars projecting 
from the tiers of open shelves in which are displayed the 
extremely variegated array of prizes. Consequently the 
Banca di Beneficenza bears an unpleasant resemblance to 
a jumble sale or to a second-hand clothes shop. 


4. Tue Bucata (Wasuinc Day). 


Washing day does not sound particularly alarming, 
but when one understands that it takes place, even with 
the large landed proprietors, only once every month or’so, 
one realizes how much it disorganizes the best regulated 
household. One cannot help feeling a sneaking sympathy 
for the master of the house who invariably finds that 
on the day of the bugata he has a pressing engagement 
which will detain him in the nearest town for the whole 
of the day. 

The process is an exceptionally elaborate one and 
might almost be described as a ceremony, so strict and 
immutable are its rites. 

In the first place, all the wash is soaked in cold water 
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in a huge vat (called a tima) all night. On the bottom 
of the vat a layer of hemp-stalks is placed. On the next 
morning each garment is taken out singly and soaped and 
replaced in the vat. Then the vat is covered with a 
large coarse sheet on which are heaped up wood ashes of 
walnut or oak—this is important, as some ashes would 
stain the clothes. 

Meanwhile a large camp fire has been lit in the court- 
yard and a copper cauldron full of water is placed on this. 
To this is added a preparation known as /essiva (a mixture 
of soap and soda and certain chemicals). After the bugata 
is finished, what remains of the /essiva (Piedmontese 
siasso) is carefully preserved by the thrifty contadina 
to be used for cleaning saucepans. When boiling it is 
ladled carefully on to the ashes in the vat. The water 
percolates through, and runs off at the bottom through 
a tap, but it is not wasted, but is poured back into the 
cauldron. ‘This process continues for several hours till 
the water which issues from the tap is almost boiling. 
Then all the clothes are taken out of the tina, wrung out 
and placed on benches. 

’ So much for the first day’s bugata. 

At cockcrow the next morning the wash is taken 
by cart or ox waggon to the nearest stream for the final 
operation. This is a kind of festa for the servants of the 
household, who are only too willing to volunteer their 
services to the bugata woman. It is to all intents and 
purposes a country picnic, for it is the custom to provide 
them with a liberal provision of food and wine for their 
colazione and merenda. ‘They do not return to the house 
till the afternoon. 4 

Arrived at the stream, the clothes are thoroughly 
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rinsed and beaten on a sagni. These are two-legged 
inclined planks familiar to every tourist on the Continent, 
there being hardly any difference in the pattern in Italy, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, or indeed the Continent 
generally. It is a popular error to suppose that the wash- 
ing which one sees by the riverside in any of these countries 
is the only operation in the washing; it is, as we have said, 
the crowning operation of this elaborate process. In 
Piedmont there is none of the destructive beating of the 
clothes with stones which one so often sees in France. 

After being thoroughly rinsed in the stream, the 
clothes are rubbed by hand on the plank. There remains 
only the drying, which is usually done in the garden or the 
fields, but in the larger houses on clothes-lines in the 
courtyard, as in England. 

There is a curious superstition in connection with the 
bugata which is firmly believed by all the peasantry. 
Indeed, it is not at all easy to explain it away, however 
absurd it may seem to the incredulous English traveller. 

It is an article of faith with the contadine that the 
new moon has a prejudicial effect on the clothes on the 
night preceding the washing in the stream. ‘Though the 
clothes are in the big vat and covered with a thick layer 
of wood ashes, the moon’s rays—if it is a new moon—will 
penetrate and leave a yellow round patch right through 
the heap from the top to the bottom, which they call ul 
reul della luna (the wheel of the moon). Ido not venture, 
of course, to give lunar influences as the cause of this 
remarkable phenomenon, but I am bound to admit that 
I have on one occasion distinctly seen this inexplicable 
stain going through all the clothes right to the bottom 
of the vat, and it so happened that the washing syn- 
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chronized with the new moon. Further, I have never 
seen the wash spoilt in this manner when there did not 
happen to be a new moon. 

But leaving this as a suitable problem for the Society 
for Psychical Research, I can only say that the practical 
effect of this superstition is that no contadina can be 
persuaded knowingly to begin a bugata when there is a 
new moon. Should a wash be begun at the period of a 
_ new moon through forgetfulness, the vat is covered with 
boards so as to prevent the penetrating of the moon’s 
rays. 

Even on the sophisticated Italian Riviera traces of this 
superstition in a modified form can be recognized among 
the country people. They do not go so far as to admit 
the circular stains on the clothes, but declare that the 
new moon’s rays wear out the fibre. 


6. Att Saints’ Day IN THE Campo SANTO. 


On All Saints’ Day and the day preceding, the country 
cemetery, usually a forlorn and deserted spot—indeed, 
it is generally locked—presents an unusually animated 
appearance. On this one day in the year the country 
people regard a visit to the Campo Santo as a kind of 
festa, and spend the whole day cheerfully and contentedly 
promenading and even picnicking among the tombs. 
On the day previous a preliminary visit has been made 
for the purpose of dressing and decorating the graves, 
and it is a point of honour with each family in the borgo 
that its particular grave should be as well-kept and tidy 
as those of their neighbours. 

The cemetery itself is the reverse of beautiful, and it is 
strange that the Italians, with their instinctive sense of 
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beauty, can tolerate these forbidding places of sepulture. 
The Campo Santo is generally a large square enclosure 
surrounded by a high whitewashed wall, with rectangular 
paths, ill-kept graves, and tasteless decorations. In the 
midst of the most beautiful scenery you will suddenly come 
across this blot on the landscape. 

Over the entrance to the cemetery an inscription is 
usually to be found, occasionally somewhat pagan in 
sentiment as in the following example: 


** To gia fui, come tu sei. 
Tu sarai pur come son io. 
Pensaci sopra, e va con Dio.” 


which may be rendered: 


I once was as thou art. 
You will be as I now am. 


Ponder this, and walk with God. 


The conventional decorations are the same as those 
we are so familiar with in any French or Belgian cemetery 
—tin wreaths and crosses, artificial flowers made of china, 
photographs in crude glass frames, etc. It is a pleasing 
relief to come across a bunch of flowers stuck in a jampot. 
This has, at any rate, the merit of simplicity. 

But perhaps the most depressing kind of cemetery 
is that attached to some “suppressed” monastery or 
convent. We have the same square walled enclosure, but 
inside there are nothing but serried rows of nameless 
mounds, overgrown with nettles, thistles and rank grass. 
Indeed, but for the huge wooden black cross opposite 
the entrance gate, there is nothing to show that this is 
consecrated ground—no inscription, crosses, or memorials 
of any kind. 
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To judge from the ordinary peasant’s funeral, it 
cannot be said that Italians show much reverence for the 
dead. So far as the funeral in the cemetery goes, there 
is a thoroughly pagan atmosphere about it, for the priest’s 
concern with the dead ends with the service in the 
church—unless an extra fee is paid ! 

Here is a typical funeral I recently witnessed. The 
cofin—in this case a child’s—was carried by four shabbily 
dressed men at a hurried walk, followed by half a dozen 
straggling mourners and a rabble of children attracted 
by curiosity. ‘The coffin was planked down into the grave 
in a business-like manner, a friend of the family gave a 
kind of address to which nobody seemed to listen, and 
during this oration the grave-digger was busily employed 
in filling up the grave; the whole depressing ceremony 
barely lasting ten minutes. 

At the same time it must be admitted that in some 
respects a greater deference is paid to the dead than with 
us. For instance, no one would dream of passing a 
funeral procession without baring his head, or crossing 
himself or herself. Then, in passing a cemetery it is 
the usual custom to do the same. 

Late in the afternoon the Benediction of the Dead by 
the priests takes place. ‘This is an impressive ceremony. 
The cemetery is crowded, and during the short service 
there will not be a man present who has not uncovered 
his head. Before the benediction a procession has been 
formed outside the principal church composed of different 
** companies,’ as they are called, each person carrying 
alighted candle. First come the children in ranks of four, 
dressed altogether in white with short veils. ‘Then comes 
a company of unmarried girls, called ‘‘ Daughters of 
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Maria,” dressed in white cassocks, blue stoles and long 
white veils. They are followed by the elder married 
women, who are dressed in a peculiar costume—khaki- 
coloured muslin robe, like a soutane, supposed to repre- 
sent sackcloth, and veil to match; each one of the older 
members wears a kind of silver badge or medallion. ‘The 
priest chanting Pater Nosters follows, and the procession 
ends with a large crowd all dressed in black and in regular 
ranks. 

The long procession, as it slowly winds its way, a huge 
black wooden cross being carried at the head of each 
company, through the arcaded streets and the open 
country on the way to the cemetery, is a singularly 
impressive sight. 

On the afternoon of All Saints’ Day the Campo 
Santo presents a singular and curious appearance. Onthe 
cross (usually made of cast iron open-work) at the head 
of nearly every grave is fastened a framed portrait, usually 
an enlarged photograph of the deceased, draped with 
black ribbons. 

Immediately after the Benediction a wholesale dis- 
mantling of the graves takes place, and portraits, wreaths 
and crosses are taken away, not to be brought out again 
till next year. Certainly this has rather an unpleasing 
effect and is apt to jar on the stranger, who is un- 
accustomed to this extraordinary mingling of parsimony 
and piety. 

In large cemeteries there is a separate portion allotted 
to children, and on All Saints’ Day this is perhaps the 
one part of the Campo Santo which cannot offend the 
most fastidious taste. ‘There are none of the hideous iron 
crosses which look as if they were turned out by the gross, 
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or wreaths of tin flowers, but each little mound is prettily 
decorated with cut flowers arranged in the form of 
crosses, wreaths, anchors and other devotional symbols. 
Sometimes there is no attempt at any pattern, but the 
grave is simply carpeted with white flower blooms. 


7. WaysIDE SHRINES. 


A pleasing and picturesque feature of the highways 
and byways of North Italy are the wayside shrines which 
stud the roads at intervals. On the long, straight and 
dusty strade nazionale (national roads), bordered with 
poplars or mulberry trees—one of the least picturesque 
of cultivated trees—with no habitations in sight, the 
shrine affords a pleasant break in the monotony of the 
journey. 

They have been built by “ pious donors ” for various 
reasons, sometimes to mark the site of a fatal accident, 
and sometimes as a memento mort where some murder 
or highway robbery has been committed. Occasionally 
a shrine is erected from superstitious or self-interested 
motives, to serve as a kind of insurance, near a field where 
the crops have been destroyed by a hailstorm—often 
very severe in this part of Italy. 

Certainly there is some excuse for the contadint 
ignoring the law of averages and regarding a shrine as a 
safeguard against the elements. 

I remember a remarkable instance of this immunity 
at a place not far from Carmagnola. Here has been 
erected an imposing shrine to St. Joseph, which is kept 
in better order than most of the wayside memorials and 
is fitted up eyery Christmas with an elaborate Presepzo. 
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The crops at this spot, both wheat and Indian corn, had 
been for three consecutive years destroyed by hailstorms. 
It would be futile to attempt any explanation—let us 
call it merely a coincidence—but the fact remains that 
since the shrine was erected, some forty years ago, 
the crops have never been damaged by hailstorms, 
which are so prevalent in August and September in this 
region. 

But, as I have said, the majority of these shrines are 
simply to commemorate fatal accidents or even murders 
which have occurred on the spot. Often the tale of the 
disaster is indicated by crude frescoes on the interior of © 
the shrine, so that he who runs may read. 

Occasionally a succinct account is inscribed on the 
exterior of the shrine. A good example of this is to be 
found between Novello and Barolo in the vine country: 


T’arresta, o passegiero a deporre una lagrima, una prece 


per 
CARLO CANONICA 


Padre exemplare, cittadino integerrimo, 
Consigliere di Barolo. 
Colpito a morte da mano iniqua cadeva vittima innocente 
dopo lasciando universale rimpianto, 
Addi 24 Agosto, 1902. 
Allo sposo, al padre amatissimo 
la vedova e i figli straziati 
Questo Ricordo. 
Pe 
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Stop, O Wayfarer, shed a tear and say a prayer 
for 
CARLO CANONICA, 


An exemplary father, a high-minded citizen, 
Councillor of Barolo. 

Fatally struck down by wicked hands, 
Died an innocent victim, universally regretted, 
24th August, 1902. 

To a beloved husband and father, 

The widow and sons, overwhelmed with grief, 
Erected this Memorial. 

Pile 


This inscription is the epitome of a little domestic 
tragedy, which throws a significant light on the Pied- 
montese character. 

It appears that Signor Canonica had a long-standing 
feud with a cousin in connection with the division of 
certain land. The former brought his case into court 
and won. ‘The cousin was overheard to say, ‘‘ Ft lu fasu 
spurghe,”’ Piedmontese for “ [’ll be even with you yet.” 
Soon after, Canonica had business one morning at the 
neighbouring village of Novello. He sent on his little 
boy with the trap by the high road, and he himself took 
the short cut through the vineyards, arranging to meet 
the trap at the place where later the shrine was erected. 
Here his cousin was lying in wait, and savagely attacked 
him with a bludgeon. Soon afterwards his son arrived 
at the appointed rendezvous, and was horrified to find his 
father dead. It may be added that the murderer was 
condemned to penal servitude for life, but died in prison 
after a few years. 


CHAPTER VI 


SOME VILLAGE TYPES 


1. Tue PeAsaANT PROPRIETOR. 


While politically and morally Piedmont is ahead of the 
rest of the Peninsula, the modes of life, habits and customs 
of the peasantry are very primitive contrasted with those 
of the contadini of ‘Tuscany and Central Italy. For 
instance, in winter there is a general migration of the 
family to the stable, which is used as a general living- 
room for the sake of warmth. To English ideas this 
seems repulsive, but the stable of an Italian cascine is 
generally spacious and tolerably clean. In fact, this 
custom is not considered unhealthy by medical men. 
Some, indeed, go further, and recommend consumptive 
patients to spend the winter in the stable, the breath of 
the cows and oxen having, it is thought, a prophylactic 
value; and certainly the peasants believe this. 

The ordinary day’s routine of the family of a peasant 
proprietor, or small farmer, is instructive. In summer 
they actually get up at sunrise, and take their first meal, 
consisting of vegetable soup (minestra), or sometimes a 
bowl of coffee and dry bread, when fashionable London 
is thinking of retiring. Work continues till about twelve 
o’clock, when the intense heat compels them to knock 
off. Then what is called a merenda is taken, generally 
salame (sausage), bread and cheese, and onions. During 
the great heat of the day, from noon till 2 p.m. or so, 
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a siesta is universal. After this rest work goes on con- 
tinuously till 7 or 8 p.m., or, in harvest-time, as long as 
enough light remains, interrupted only by another 
merenda—a generic term best translated by “ snack,” 
consisting of some kind of salad or an onion and bit of 
bread. At about half-past eight they seek their well- 
earned repose. Supper (cena) is as frugal a meal as the 
merenda—soup or polenta, salad, and perhaps a little 
fruit. At each meal, except the first, a cheap vino da 
pasto is drunk. 

The antiquated methods of agriculture which are so 
pleasing to artists and visitors with an eye to the pictur- 
esque entail a terrible waste of labour. But within 
recent years, and especially since the War, modern 
implements such as horse reapers and binders have been 
widely introduced, and the threshing machine now 
generally replaces the old-fashioned flail. In the more 
remote districts, however, the farming operations are 
substantially the same as those in vogue when Giotto 
passed his childhood tending sheep. One may see the 
same kind of plough in Egypt or Palestine, where, indeed, 
these implements are known to differ slightly from those 
in use in the time of our Lord. Winnowing is carried 
on in the same elementary fashion, the labourer with his 
wooden shovel throwing up the thrashed wheat into the 
air for the wind to separate the chaff; and sometimes even 
a simpler method is employed, when the peasant, standing 
on the top of the outside stone staircase of his cottage, 
contents himself with merely ladling out the corn over 
the edge. Previous to this rough-and-ready winnowing 
the corn has been threshed by oxen yoked to a curiously 
shaped wooden roller. ‘The rumbling noise made by this 
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peculiar-looking instrument, which is called a rubatto, is 
a familiar feature of rural life. 

It will be noticed that in Piedmont the scriptural 
injunction against ‘‘ muzzling the ox that treadeth out 
the corn”’ is not often observed. Horses are seldom used 
on the farms, while oxen are considered indispensable for 
all farm-work, and though rather more costly than horses 
—a good yoke of oxen, before the War, cost from forty to 
fifty pounds—are much preferred. ‘They are occasionally 
shod, the shoe being in two parts on account of the cloven 
hoof, though these light shoes approximate more to racing- 
plates than the heavy shoes one associates with farm-horses 
in England. For field-work the principle of shoeing is 
peculiar. In a yoke of oxen only the off feet of one ox 
would be shod and the near feet of the other, and they are 
yoked in such a way that the shod feet are contiguous. 

The harrow usually employed could hardly be more 
elementary; it is a rough kind of sledge called an erpzo, 
fitted with heavy iron prongs and weighted by a few 
large stones, on which squats the labourer who acts as 
driver, holding himself on by the horse’s or ox’s tail. 
The stubborn conservatism of the Piedmontese is strik- 
ingly illustrated in hay-making. It would be thought 
that a long stick would be but a poor substitute for a fork; 
but, though forks are in constant use in farm-work, in 
tossing the hay a stick is preferred. 

The number of small landowners in Italy, according 
to a recent census, is instructive. It seems there are no 
less than three and a quarter million of these small “‘ free- 
holders ”” owning one eéttaro (2% acres) or under; 664,000 
from one to two ettari; 450,000 from four to eight, and 
250,000 over eight etzart. 
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It is instructive to compare these statistics with those 
of smallholders in England. In 1926 there were 268,330 
smallholdings from 1 to 50 acres, and 60,781 from 50 to 
100 acres. 

It says much for the thrift and hard-working qualities 
of the Piedmontese peasantry that those owning only 
a single ettaro manage to support a family on the produce. 
The smaller holders, however, usually find it necessary 
to hire themselves out as manuali (day labourers), at 
harvest-time and at other pressing seasons, to the big 
proprietors and farmers, on account of the high wages 
which have been given since the War, usually from 30 
to 40 lire a day, with food and two litres of “* secondary 
wine ” thrown in. 

With the Piedmont peasant the love of the land 
is almost an obsession, and this partly explains the enor- 
mous number of small landowners. Any savings accumu- 
lated, or any windfalls in the shape of legacies or a lucky 
number in the Lotto, are, as a rule, put into the land. 
Even the very heavy land tax and tax on livestock, imple- 
ments and produce of all kinds—an official census is made 
of every mulberry tree and vine, for instance—does not 
check the instinctive desire of the peasant proprietor to 
own as much of his native soil as possible. 


2. Tue Priest. 


It is important to differentiate between the priests of 
town and country parishes. ‘Those attached to the non- 
parochial village churches are socially and educationally 
of aninferior order. ‘They belong, asa rule, to the peasant 
class, and many of them have been educated at the Don 
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Bosco or Cottolengo Institutes, Italian counterparts of 
our Dr. Barnardo Homes. 

The annual stipend is not more than 2,500 lire or so in 
many parishes, while that of priests attached to the small 
village churches to be found in every borgo is seldom 
more than 1,800 lire. So Goldsmith’s parish priest, 
“¢ passing rich on forty pounds a year,”’ may be regarded 
as a plutocrat in comparison. 

But if the pay is poor it must be admitted that, in the 
case of the priest in charge of one of the small district 
churches, ecclesiastical routine duties do not occupy 
much of histime. For instance, ordinary parish visiting, 
except in the case of the sick, is unknown, and the priest’s 
duties are almost entirely confined to church services. 
Early rising, though, is essential, as in the summer mass is 
seldom later than 5 a.m. In the evening, about sunset, 
Benediction (Ave Maria) takes place. Practically between 
these services the priest’s time is his own, except, of 
course, on Sundays and days of festa. 

The official income is supplemented by various fees and 
what in a layman would be termed perquisites. These 
may be counted on to provide about half as much again 
as the fixed stipend. In addition to fees for marriages, 
baptisms and funerals, fees are given for individual 
masses, for the annual blessing of the house, blessing of 
the throat and certain other religious functions. At 
Harvest Thanksgiving, too, the priest invariably receives 
gifts in kind. Then a small sum yearly is yielded from 
pew rents. Some priests do not disdain to supplement 
their exiguous incomes by such essentially lay services as 
“crying”? from the pulpit articles lost by any of their 
flock! It is not surprising, then, that there should be a 
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marked difference in the attitude of the parishioners 
towards the priest in his private and official capacity. 

Then the harsh and unjust exclusion of the clergy 
from any control of the Opere Pie (charitable corpora- 
tions) has had some effect in lessening their authority 
and undermining their influence with the masses. By 
the Law of Opere Pie, which was passed in 1870, the 
administration of the charities of a commune was en- 
trusted to a Board known as the Congregazione di Carita. 
But these Boards are not religious, but purely lay concerns 
—in fact, no priest is allowed to have a seat on any of these 
Boards ! 

When the monastic foundations were suppressed by 
the State in 1866, the property of these foundations was 
not, as is generally supposed, confiscated in toto. ‘The 
State took over the property in the first place, but this 
was subject to an annual charge of 5 per cent. of the capital 
value (after deducting three-tenths, which was appropri- 
ated by the State) for the benefit of the suppressed mon- 
astic houses. ‘Then the residue of the property (less 5 
per cent. deducted for expense of management) was 
transferred by the State to a General Ecclesiastical Fund. 
This fund was used to pay pensions—very trifling ones— 
to the dispossessed monks and nuns, to the repair of the 
fabric of churches and cathedrals, and to increase the 
stipends of the poorer clergy. 

This settlement was, in short, practically a com- 
promise between those who held that the property of 
the Church was inviolable, and those who regarded it as a 
national fund which could be legitimately used for any 
public purpose. 

If the personal hold of the priest on his flock is slight, 
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there can be no question of the strong hold the Church 
has on the peasantry—at all events onthe women. ‘They 
are for the most part regular church-goers, and the early 
morning mass is usually well attended. The men, it is 
true, are apt to carry out their religious duties vicariously 
through their women-folk, but even the most careless 
and indifferent in religious matters never fail to attend 
mass at Easter. It is at this important festival, indeed, 
that the more devout of the village go the round of all 
the churches in the nearest town, attending mass at each. 
This pious pilgrimage usually begins at four or five o’clock 
in the morning. 

Even the least observant traveller in Italy must be 
struck with the predominance of the Madonna in the 
religious life of the people. She is regarded as a god 
rather than a saint, and what rigid Protestants would 
term mariolatry is rifein Piedmont. The peasants direct 
their petitions to the Virgin Mary far more frequently 
than to Christ. If discreetly questioned, they would 
perhaps deny that they place the Mother above the Son, 
but regard her as the most suitable mediator. ‘Then, the 
women have a feeling that the Madonna is more likely 
to be more tolerant than the Saviour, who is considered 
to be stern and rigid in comparison. 

A very curious religious ceremony is that known as 
I Dialoght, which is undertaken by two mission-priests 
in most parish churches every few years. These Dialoghi 
are intended to teach by practical and homely illustra- 
tions the application of the Ten Commandments. The 
two priests sit on opposite sides of the choir, and one 
(who acts, as it were, for the prosecution) propounds 
some doubtful case of conscience, while the other priest 
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acts as a kind of advocatus diaboli and attempts to excuse 
the sin. ‘The arguments between the two priests gener- 
ally affords an opportunity for some very outspoken 
home thrusts, which are much appreciated by an in- 
variably crowded congregation. 


3. Tue Beccar. 


It is curious that—at all events in North Italy—the 
mendicante, or, as the Piedmontese more picturesquely 
call him, ci ’ama elemosina (he who asks for alms), is not 
so much in evidence as in England. Of course, in the 
cities it is different, but, then, here the mendicante must 
be regarded as a professional. 

Though in Italy the unemployment problem is not so 
acute as with us, yet there seems more excuse for mendicity 
in Italy, as there is no system corresponding to our 
workhouse and outdoor relief. It is true there are 
ricovert (asylums for the poor), which bear some resem- 
blance to our union workhouses, but these are usually 
run by religious organizations and are independent of 
municipal control, for there is nothing in the nature of a 
poor rate in Italy. 

The unfortunate pover, as the country people call 
him, has nothing distinctive or individual about his appear- 
ance, as he slouches along the high road at the regulation 
amble of two and a half miles an hour. Indeed, as far as 
appearance goes he is cosmopolitan. One is bound to 
admit that he is of a harmless, not to say meek, disposition, 
and fortunately lacks the latent truculence of the ordinary 
English beggar or tramp. Give him a few soldi or a 
cigarette, and instead of snarling at the paucity of the 
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alms, he will usually respond with a blessing—‘ Sia per 
Pamor di Dio” (It is given for the love of God) is the 
usual formula. 

For some reason the Giorno dei Morti (All Souls’ Day) 
has been regarded for centuries in Italy as the Festa dei 
povert (beggars’ feast day), and this day is regarded 
by him as is Christmas Day in the workhouse by the 
inmates—in fact, the vulgar but expressive lines: 


** Tt was Christmas Day in the workhouse, 
The day of all the year, 
And the paupers’ hearts were merry, 
And their bellies full of beer,” 


might appropriately be applied to our friends the 
mendicanti on All Souls’ Day, wine being substituted 
for beer. 

On this day no one, not even the stern and unbending 
member of the Italian counterpart of the Anti-Men- 
dicity Society—if such a-society exist—would dream of 
refusing alms either in money or kind. Among the larger 
landed proprietors it is the custom—or was before the 
War—to offer hospitality to all the mendicanti of the 
neighbourhood, and it was an open secret that many 
strangers availed themselves of this free banquet, who 
would be mortally offended if they were classed in the 
same category as the guests of honour. Tables and 
benches would be laid out in the garden loaded with 
substantial viands such as minestra (vegetable soup), 
salame (sausages), and huge joints of boiled beef, with 
bread and wine ad lib. ‘This repast would last from 
noon until well on into the afternoon, when a formal 
donation of a few soldi to each guest would be regarded 
in the nature of a dismissal. A peculiarity of this elee- 
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mosynary banquet, which has its pathetic side, was that 
each guest, instead of eating his bread, invariably put 
it into hissack for future consumption. 


4. THE PEpiar. 


In our remote village in North Italy, which does not 
contain a single shop, let alone a cantina (Anglicé, pot- 
house), so that the borgo has a high reputation for sobriety, 
we are largely dependent for our household needs on the 
mercante ambulante, the picturesque term for the homely 
pedlar. 

Pride of place must be given to the womo della 
trombetta (the man with the horn). He is the aristocrat 
of the pedlar fraternity and boasts of a cart and horse, 
whilst the other itinerant dealers have to put up with a 
hand-cart or pack. He does not confine himself to one 
class of goods, but offers his customers a miscellaneous 
assortment—soap, paraflin, cheese, butter, pasta, garlic, 
oil, merluzzo (dried cod), apples, oranges, grapes, chest- 
nuts, and other fruits according to the season. He is 
further distinguished by having no special “cry.” He 
merely announces his arrival in the borgo by a vigorous 
blast on his horn. Asa rule his “ pitch” is in front of 
the church, and here the contadine of the village congre- 
gate, bargaining, gossiping and chaffing. His circuit is a 
wide one, comprising all the villages and hamlets within 
ten or twelve kilometres of his abode. 

Il verduraio (greengrocer) is another of the fraternity 
who cannot strictly be described as ambulante, for, like his 
brother della trombetta, he also boasts of a horse-drawn 
vehicle. His cry is shrill and penetrating, but not alto- 
gether unmelodious: “‘ Aié pomi bon ud la composta! 
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Aié cerese belle!”? His wares consist of the kinds of fruit 


and vegetables in season, but his speciality appears to be 
cherries and apples preserved in white wine. 

In autumn comes the vendor of chestnuts: “‘ Castagne, 
castagne! Spuse, spuse, cate, cate!” (Chestnuts, 
chestnuts! Brides, brides, buy, buy !). For chestnuts 
are supposed to be essentially a fruit for women and girls, 
though I have been unable to learn why. 

Now to come to pedlars of a more plebeian type. 
There is first the “‘ needy knife-grinder” with his cry, 
“Cutei e tessoire da mule!”’ (Knives and scissors to 
grind !)._ But perhaps the umbrella-mender has the most 
melodious “‘ cry ” of all, ‘‘ Parapioue !”? usually repeated 
three times in crescendo. ‘This means literally ‘‘ protect- 
ing from rain,” and is the Piedmontese equivalent of the 
recognized Italian term, paracqua. ‘Then there is the 
magnin, the mender of pots and pans, with his cry of 
** Cassarole, ramine da stagne !”? which means, “‘ Pots and 
pans to solder !” 

There is also the itinerant chair-mender with his 
lugubrious cry: ‘O la cadriga! O la cadriga!”’ 

Another humble member of the mercante ambulante 
fraternity is the butcher, or, to be more precise, the vendor 
of goat’s flesh. He cannot boast of any kind of vehicle, 
but carries his modest stock-in-trade in a large basket. 
He is popularly known as iJ creve (goat-man), and special- 
izes in goat’s and kid’s liver, which are regarded as great 
delicacies by his customers. 

Then there is the chimney-sweep (spazzacammino), 
whose cry, “Spazza furnelle!”’ resounds through the borgo 
in the early morning hours. He sometimes combines the 
peddling of small haberdashery articles with his pro- 
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fessional calling. ‘There is usually a master-sweep, an 
apprentice, and a little “ climbing boy,” often not more 
than seven or eight years of age. This unfortunate little 
boy—so reminiscent of the little sweep in Kingsley’s 
“‘ Water Babies ”—has sometimes to strip to his shirt 
to negotiate a difficult chimney. The payment is by 
results, depending on the amount of soot extracted. 
Certainly a most equitable method, however strange to 
our English notions. The payment is usually 5 lire per 
kilogramme of soot. . 

Finally we come to the lowest caste of these mercanti 
ambulanti, the one known to us at home as the “ rag 
and bone man.” In Italy, however, he has a more 
mellifluous title. He is known as “‘l’uomo del pentu”’ 
(the man of the comb). 

His cry is ‘‘ Strase e cavei del pentu !” (Rags and hair- 
combings !). 

There is another visitor to our village who might, 
by the ignorant, be mistaken for a pedlar. It is the 
muline. He is entitled to ring a bell on his approach. 
He collects the corn from the villagers to take it to the 
mill to be ground into flour. For collecting and grinding 
the usual charge is 1 lira a miria—a measure amounting 
to a tenth of a quintale (100 kilogrammes). During the 
War the millers’ transactions were closely looked after 
by the Government, as each person was limited to a 
certain quantity of wheat for grinding, and the mills 
were closely guarded by soldiers. 

Gipsies, for some reason, are not often seen in the 
outlying villages of Piedmont. ‘They prefer to keep to 
the main roads. They are not, indeed, enthusiastically 
welcomed by the country people. They are inclined to 
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fight shy of them as foreigners. The gipsies are not slow 
to trade on this failing, and do not hesitate to demand a 
night’s shelter at a wayside farm, and this, from an instinct 
of self-protection, is seldom refused. So it will be seen 
that our friends the mercanti ambulanti have few com- 
petitors. 

It may be observed, for the benefit of English readers 
who pride themselves on their knowledge of Italian, that 
the pedlars’ “‘ cries’ quoted above will baffle them com- 
pletely, as they are all in the broadest Piedmontese. 


5. Tue Serrimina (Wisz-Womay). 


Certain villages are considered to be fortunate in the 
possession of a settimina (wise-woman). Her functions 
and accomplishments are numerous. Perhaps the most 
important are those of bone-setter and herb-doctor, but 
she also often acts as village nurse and midwife. Then, 
sub rosa, the settimina performs the réle of fortune-teller 
and even money-lender. Consequently, the influence of 
the wise-woman is widespread and deep rooted. In 
fact, the villagers are more-careful to keep in her good 
books than in those of the priest. 

It is not, of course, everyone who can usurp the 
function of a settimina. It is necessary, for one thing, 
that she should be the seventh child of a seventh child. 
This naturally limits the number of aspirants for this 
high and comparatively lucrative office. For instance, 
in the whole of a circondario (a district equivalent to 
the French sub-prefecture) there would not probably be 
more than three or four duly accredited settimine. 

Then, unless she were something of a herbalist, and, 
perhaps unwittingly, an exponent of what is now called 
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faith-healing, her reputation would suffer. Among the 
herbs which are thought to have curative or medicinal 
properties are rue, malve (marshmallow), dock leaves, 
poppies (used for poultices), camomile and elderberries. 
A popular cure for warts is the rubbing of the wart with a 
cist (split pea)—and to be efficacious this pea should 
have been stolen—while a kind of incantation is simul- 
taneously recited. 


CHAPTER VII 


SILKWORM CULTURE 


The story of the introduction of the silkworm egg 
into Europe from China has quite a romantic flavour, and 
may be appropriately told here. The raw product had 
first reached Europe from China before the Christian era. 
Indeed, it was brought to Greece by Persian traders 
nearly a thousand years before the silkworm eggs were 
smuggled into Europe by Christian missionaries in the 
reign of Justinian. 

Two of the Perso-Christian missionaries had been 
plying their holy trade in China, and brought back with 
them to Constantinople something which they possibly 
regarded as more valuable than converts—the precious 
secret of silk culture. In fact, they had discovered some- 
thing that Aristotle had vaguely guessed at. 

Justinian’s imagination and his business instincts were 
aroused. He ordered the missionaries to return to China 
and smuggle back some of the eggs of this wondrous 
worm. ‘The missionaries pointed out, in vain, that to 
take the silkworm or its eggs out of China was an offence 
punishable with death. Justinian pointed to the bamboo 
staffs the missionaries carried. Were they not hollow? 
Could not the eggs be concealed therein? So Justinian’s 
emissaries went forth, stole the eggs of the forbidden 
silkworm, smuggled them across Western Asia as the 
Emperor had suggested, and thus brought about the 
production into Europe of the most valuable of fabrics. 
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The culture of silkworms is, no doubt, the most 
important home industry in this part of North Italy. 
The rearing, as will be seen, is a very laborious and tiresome 
business, but certainly remunerative, in spite of the risks 
attaching to it. These risks are certainly real. I have 
known one unfortunate contadina who in one seasom 
reared several thousand worms which did not produce a 
single cocoon ! 

Immemorial custom has decreed that the profits from 
the sale of the cocoons should rank as the wife’s perquisite; 
it is a kind of pin-money. In fact, what the housewife 
can earn from the sale of poultry, eggs, etc., and the silk- 
worm cocoons, constitutes her sole independent income. 

This accounts for the culture of silkworms being a 
popular home industry with the women in this part of 
Italy. In fact, nearly every contadina is attracted by 
the chance of a big profit. But it takes up a great deal 
of her time, and is not regarded with much favour by 
her men-folk. Silkworms are particularly susceptible to 
changes of temperature, and have to be carefully nursed, 
so that the housewife, indeed, often finds it necessary 
to sit up the greater part of the night to keep the stove 
going. The temperature should be kept at about 22° 
to 23°C. Then, every now and then, the room has to be 
disinfected by burning sulphur, for a whole room has to 
be reserved for these exigent little insects. 

The process is very complicated. In the first place, 
a little capital has to be sunk in the purchase of eggs, 
which cost about 50 to 60 lire an ounce. Probably 
one ounce is as much as she can speculate with, for 
the silkworm industry is a risky undertaking. Enough 
mulberry leaves will probably be obtained from the 
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trees on the farm, but if the supply is insufficient, they 
must be bought at the daily market. 

These leaves are a costly item, the average price being 
about 70 or 80 centesimi per kilogramme. ‘The usual 
practice is for the proprietor to sell the produce of the 
tree as it stands—a tree produces from 60 to 100 
kilogrammes of leaves. But the buyer has all the 
labour of stripping the tree. 

There is a curious restriction as to the period of 
gathering the leaves, and the custom of the country 
makes St. John the Baptist’s Day (June 24th) the time 
limit, after which date they may not be gathered. A 
clause is usually inserted in the lease enforcing this. 

The profit to the silkworm breeder depends very much 
on the current price of mulberry leaves. It is estimated 
that the silkworms from 1 ounce of eggs (about 45,000), 
would consume about 1,200 kilogrammes of leaves. 

There are various kinds of eggs on the market, but in 
Piedmont the favourite kind is a blend of Chinese and 
native-grown yellow eggs. 

The eggs are usually bought about the middle of April. 
Till they hatch they are kept in cardboard boxes from 
which the lids have been removed. Over the eggs is laid 
a sheet of perforated paper, for, when they are hatched, 
the young worms crawl towards the light, and creep 
through the holesinthe paper. ‘The boxes are then placed 
in long shallow baskets (ceste) lined with coarse blue 
wrapping paper on which a layer of mulberry leaves is 
strewn. 

At this period of their existence the young worms are 
often the prey of rats or cats. A curious test is sometimes 
employed in order to ascertain if rats or cats are the offen- 
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ders. A large pan is filled to the brim with ground 
Indian corn, made with water into a thick paste. This 
is placed where the marauding rodent or feline must pass 
to reach the ceste, and the footprints show which is the 
culprit. 

After a few days in the ceste the infant worms are 
ready to be put in the rearing house. This is a most 
elaborate structure, 7 or 8 feet high, and takes up the 
whole of the room. It consists of a series of four or five 
shelves, formed of hemp-stalks or reeds tied together. 
These shelves are supported by poles, the whole forming 
a solid and elaborate framework called in Piedmontese 
claffaud (cf. French échafaud). 

Here the silkworms are fed for a day or two, the 
bedding being regularly changed. They then go to 
sleep, when they are left severely alone. ‘This first sleep 
(la bianca) lasts about two days. 

Between the sleeping periods they are fed, and a 
few days after the fourth sleep they get busy, and start 
climbing the branches of broom (frasche), which have 
been placed for that purpose, in order to fix their cocoons. 
Certain changes, which every contadina seems to under- 
stand intuitively, in the appearance of the silkworm show 
when they are ready to start climbing. The silkworm 
has a yellow transparent look, and it exudes from its mouth 
a little silken thread. 

Forming the cocoon takes about a week. ‘The cocoons 
(with the chrysalis inside) are then picked off the twigs 
of the frasche and put into a kind of spinning machine 
which removes the coarser outside threads of silk and 
leaves the cocoon clean and smooth. This used to be done 
by hand—a long and laborious process. Now, however, 
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an ingenious kind of carding machine is usually employed. 
This is a shallow wooden box across which are fixed three 
steel cylinders almost touching the bottom. These are 
actuated by cog-wheels worked by hand. This silk is 
kept for spinning at home, dyed and spun into stockings. 
But this waste is not utilized commercially, as it is in 
England, thanks to Lord Lister’s invention. 

The cocoons are then taken to the market for sale. 
The price varies according to the season and the type of 
egg, but in a good year 30 to 35 lire a kilogramme 
should be obtained. They are usually bought by the 
proprietors of the silk factories (filatura) which are to 
be found in most of the larger towns of Piedmont. 

In order to kill the chrysalis, the cocoons are baked 1 in 
ovens, for if the chrysalis succeeded in perforating the 
cocoon the silk could not be spun. This process may 
sound rather cruel, but it is no worse than the English 
cook’s custom of plunging live lobsters into boiling water. 
After this baking the cocoon is ready for spinning, and 
this is a process which requires a considerable amount of 
skill and aptitude. 

Some curious statistics of the cocoons are worth 
quoting. It has been estimated that about 450 cocoons 
(bozzolt) go to a kilogramme, and that on an average each 
cocoon produces a thread of silk about seven furlongs 
long. 

A striking illustration of the strong religious instincts 
of the peasants is shown by the existence of what is 
known as a “ silkworm shrine.”” This is the shrine of the 
Madonna dei Pildne near Ceresole, which is so called 
because it is built in a little plot of ground surrounded 
by four pillar-like stones. It is visited on the first Sunday 
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in May to pray for the success of the digatto, as the culture 
of the silkworm is popularly known. It is the custom 
to bring some of the grass growing near the shrine, or 
the moss from the stones, and place it on the shelves of the 
sciaffaud. 

The home culture ends with the selling of the cocoons. 
The next stage is the actual manufacture of the silk in 
the silk factory (filatura). ‘They are to be found in many 
towns in Piedmont, and a visit is an interesting experience. 

From end to end of the long workshop are rows of 
small earthenware tanks full of almost boiling water, and 
behind each tank sits a work-girl (f/andaia). Just above 
the tanks, and running the whole length of the factory, 
is a revolving steel shaft. Attached to this shaft are 
winders, one opposite each tank. 

In each tank have been placed a handful of cocoons, 
and the work-girl in charge manipulates them in such a 
way as to soften the husk of the cocoon. Then four 
threads are drawn from four cocoons, two are inserted 
through a hole in a little disc fitted on to the tank, and 
then each pair of threads is inserted in a hole in another 
disc and then caught up by the winder. The revolving 
winder continues to draw out the thread from the cocoon 
till it is completely stripped. ‘This process, which sounds 
so complicated, is actually the work of a few seconds— 
indeed, it is difficult to follow the deft manipulation 
of the filandaia. 

The process of fixing the thread from four other 
cocoons is continued in the same way. It is extraordinary 
to see the quickness with which the threads of the new 
cocoon are attached to the winder, the girl seeming to 
effect this without a pause. But to facilitate the wind- 
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ing, after the husk has been softened by the hot water, 
the threads are extracted in advance. 

Though the work is not exactly hard, considerable 
skill is required. ‘The great drawback is that the con- 
tinuous dabbling in the hot water spoils the appearance of 
the hands, which have that dead and sodden look peculiar 
to the hands of washerwomen. Consequently the silk 
factories are not so popular with the young women of the 
district as the ordinary fabbrica, in spite of the relatively 
high pay. But, all the same, the proprietors of the 
factories seem to find the supply of labour equal to the 
demand. ‘This is no doubt due to the fact that the only 
alternative means of earning a livelihood are farm-work 
and domestic service, and the latter seems as unpopular 
with girls of the peasant class as with us at home. 

The hours are usually from 7 a.m. to § p.m., but vary 
according to the season. The factories are usually 
closed in the summer, the busiest time being the spring. 
A good many of the workers “live in.” They live in 
what we should describe as a hostel, under the charge 
of a housekeeper. 

Curiously enough, while talking is forbidden during 
working hours—a rule “ more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance ”—and the visitor is not confronted 
with the overpowering din he will meet with in a Seville 
cigarette factory, for instance, singing is actually en- 
couraged. It is supposed to help the work. To anyone 
knowing the Piedmontese language, here would be his 
opportunity for picking up local ballads and folk-songs. 

The remarkable impetus given, since the War, to the 
artificial silk manufacture has hit the Piedmontese home 
industry of natural silk very hard. At Veneria Reale, 
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near Turin, in the very heart of this silk industry, a huge 
artificial silk factory, employing many thousand young 
women, has been for some years in full working order. 
The girls are paid from go to 120 lire a week, and are 
lodged in hostels for which only 1 lira 60 centimes a day 
is charged for lodgings. ‘The work is more popular with 
the employees than at an ordinary filatura, as the hands 
are not spoilt and the pay is higher. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE VINTAGE 


The vendemmia (vintage) usually begins between 
the 15th and the 30th of September. ‘The observant 
pedestrian will see signs of the approaching harvest in the 
closing of the short cuts through the vineyards, and the 
erecting of rough fences, protected with wire, to keep 
off trespassers. In one case I was amused to notice that a 
discarded telegraph-line had been looted for this purpose. 

The pleasing pre-War custom of allowing passers-by 
to help themselves, on asking formal permission, no longer 
obtains. ‘This is not surprising, when it is remembered 
that grapes now fetch per miria (10 kilogrammes) as many 
lire almost as they formerly fetched soldi. 

Off the main highway one will occasionally see an old 
coat hung at the end of a row of vines abutting on a lane 
or a mule-path. This is not intended as a scarecrow, 
but left permanently by the simple-minded peasant pro- 
prietor, in the fond belief that the passer-by will imagine 
the owner is working in his vineyard, and that, therefore, 
he will refrain from pilfering the grapes. As this little 
dodge is universally known, it is as little efficacious as 
the custom, which still obtains in remote villages in 
Devon and Somerset, of concealing money under the 
hearthstone. 

A generation or so ago the vineyard-owners did not 
go to the expense of elaborate fencing, but were satisfied 
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immediately preceding the wvendemmia. The little 
huts or wattle shelters one still sees plentifully scattered 
among the vineyards were used for this purpose. In such 
a lair would lurk at night the proprietor, armed with an 
old-fashioned blunderbuss loaded with rock salt for the 
benefit of marauders. More damage would probably 
result to the owner than to his intended victim if the 
antique weapon were discharged. An equally primitive 
method of guarding the vineyards when the grapes were 
ripening was employed in Tyrol in pre-War days. The 
vineyards used to be guarded by a singular figure (garbed 
in a huge headdress of feathers, called a colbach, and 
armed with a halberd or some other fearsome weapon), 
who was licensed to levy a fine of 10 kreutzers or so 
on trespassers. ‘This individual was known as a saltner. 
There is a legend—though I cannot vouch for its accuracy 
—that an innocent English tourist once took this peram- 
bulating scarecrow for a brigand, and was amazed at being 
let off with a ransom of a few coppers ! 

In the Rhineland districts the regulations with regard 
to the vintage were, before the War at least, absurdly 
rigid. It is said that when the grapes were almost ripe, 
no one, not even the owner, was allowed to enter the 
vineyard till the signal was given by the local authority— 
the idea, presumably, being that all might start fair. 

In the last week of September, all along the roads 
leading to Alba, the capital of the vineyard district, passes 
an endless procession of vehicles carrying the precious 
produce to market. They are laden with all kinds of 
receptacles full of grapes, from huge oblong vats called 
arbi (unpleasantly like coffins), and barrels, down to small 
two-handed tubs (sebbro), hampers and baskets. 
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Ox waggons are in the majority, but there age many 
mule carts and donkey carts, though few horse-driven 
vehicles. The ox waggons are, of course, a picturesque 
and characteristic feature of the countryside. There is 
something peculiarly fascinating in the dignified gait of 
these huge, patient, docile beasts, with their large seal-like 
eyes and their placid expression. Unlike horses and, 
indeed, most draft animals, they will make way for no 
pedestrian, and should you be ill-@dvised enough to ignore 
them and refuse to make way, they are apt to give you a 
reminder by a gentle shove with their @nuzzled snouts. 
Although their pace never exceeds two miles an hour, 
they will often cover in the course of a day’s journey some 
twenty or twenty-five miles. ° 

Considerable skill is required in théloading of these 
arbi for market. When they are full up to the brim 
with bunches of grapes, the loader presses them down by 
means of a short plank, on which he jumps, going from 
one end of the vat tothe other. By this means the grapes 
are pressed down without being too much crushed. 
Then one or two layers of uncrushed grapes are placed 
on the top, and the vat is’ covered with tarpaulin or 
sacking, and carefully roped. 

At the market-town the prospective buyer is usually 
satisfied with raising the covering at one end only, being 
quite aware of the ingenuous practice of placing the finest 
bunches on the top, according to the time-honoured 
custom of Covent Garden. On an average seven mirias 
of grapes will make about(@)brenta (So litres) of wine, 
which is about ehoggh to fill seventy-five.ordinary pint 
bottles. 

Old residents in Piedmont are regretfully alive to the 
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significant change in the character of the vendemmia 
nowadays, compared with what it was in pre-War times. 
Formerly the grape-harvest was in great measure a kind 
of festa confined to the family; but now, owing to the 
terrible losses caused by the War, the peasant proprietor 
of the vineyard has to supplement his sons’ and daughters’ 
labour with outside aid, and manuwali (day-labourers) are 
employed. 

They are paid aboulfizo to 30 lire a day and are fed 
and lodged by the employer; or, to be more precise, 
they bring theif*own bread, but are provided with wine 
and grapes by the padrone. Indeed, the vendemmia is 
to the manuali a kind of grape-cure. 

* There are a great variety of grapes grown in Pied- 

mont, producing’the various brands of wine. ‘There are 
the cheaper kinds: Dolcetti, Freise, Neirani, Lignenga 
(mainly for the table), Americani, which make the vino 
da pasto, corresponding to the French vin ordinaire. Then 
there are th@ choicer kinds, which produce Muscatel, 
Barbera and Asti Spumante (white), and the Nebiolo 
grapes from which the famous Barolo brand is made. 
The Barbera and Barolo winés are the only kinds exported 
(after being duly ‘“‘ fortified’), and these are the only 
brands familiar to English consumers. 

Though the highly scientific methods of culture 
adopted in Burgundy and the Bordeaux district are not 
practised in North Italy, yet the vine culture demands 
considerable technical knowledge and skill on the part of 
the Piedmontese iether ME sert during the winter 
months, hardlyga week elapses without something having 
to be done to the vines. The expert knowledge possessed 
by these peasant vine-growers is astonishing. Suppose 
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cuttings were taken, say, from a dozen different species of 
vines, they could pick out unerringly each particular kind. 

When a vine grows old and requires renovating, it 
undergoes a curious and elaborate process. A long, deep 
trench is dug along the side of each row of vines, and each 
vine is pressed down along the bottom of the trench, and 
then covered with fascini (bundles of brushwood) and 
earth, until the top of the trench is level with the surface, 
and from this shoot springs the new vine. 

The fascini are sometimes put in ponds to soak before 
being placed in the trenches. These pits in which the 
fascini are soaked are apt to prove a snare to the unwary 
trespasser in the vineyards. ‘They are often dug close 
to the path, and the top, flush with the surface, is loosely 
covered with brushwood and earth. If an unfortunate 
tourist trod on this fragile roof, he would not only get a 
ducking, but might have some difficulty in extricating 
himself. 

The picturesque, if apparently insanitary, custom of 
treading out the grapes with the naked foot is still adopted 
by the smaller cultivators, but generally a machine is used, 
which works on the same principle as a coffee-grinding 
machine. 

The custom of treading the grapes, though it may 
be a little repulsive to the fastidious mind, is not really 
unhealthy, as the fermentation destroys any impurities. 
As a rule the grapes are not crushed in this manner by 
women. Itis said that this is because the peasants believe 
that a woman’s foot turns the grapes sour! But no doubt 
the real reason for this prejudice is more commonplace— 
namely, that a woman’s foot is smaller and that she weighs 
less than a man. 
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As the crushing machine is a costly implement, in 
many towns in the vine country a public wine-press is 
provided by the municipal authorities and a fee paid 
by the users. In the small communes and villages there 
is usually only one owner of a wine-press, and it is let 
out for a small charge to the other vine-growers in the 
village. 

The process is as follows. ‘The grapes are brought on 
an Ox waggon in one of the huge vats already described. 
These vats are usually made of oak or mulberry. The 
grapes are then pitchforked into the feeder of the 
crushing machine, which is intended only to break the 
skin, not to crush the grapes, the latter process being a 
subsequent one. ‘The handle of the machine is turned 
by a boy, and the bunches of grapes fall from the machine 
into a second tub (arbi). The contents of the tub are 
then put into a large barrel, and are allowed to ferment 
for five or six days in the cellar. 

After the juice is drawn off, the grapes and stalks 
which remain are put into a powerful crushing machine 
known as a torchio. "This is a special kind of wine-press 
which crushes the grapes far more effectively than the 
coffee-grinding machine used in the first process. 

The wine which this extra crushing yields is put into a 
separate barrel, as it is usually rougher and headier than 
the other kind, owing to there being more alcohol in the 
stalks of the grapes. 

This inferior wine goes through the same subsequent 
process as the other wine. 

The wine is now drawn off and put into a large barrel 
forsixmonths. Itshouldthenbeclear. Itisnext drawn 
off into another barrel so as to get it free from any sedi- 
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ment. Should it be left too long in the first barrel, there 
is a risk of its fermenting again on the approach of the 
hot weather. It is then bottled. 

A second quality wine, which is not as a rule sold, 
but is drunk by the wine-grower and his family, is made 
from grapes discarded when picking. For no grapes are 
wasted, and the unripe and rotten grapes are put into 
a second tub kept for that purpose, when the grapes are 
gathered. 

But there is even a third quality of wine made, for the 
frugal Italian peasant wastes nothing. After the grapes 
have been put through the torchio, water is thrown on 
them and left ten days so as to let the mixture ferment 
again. ‘This will produce a fairly strong wine which the 
peasants drink freely when working in the fields. This 
wine is usually carried in bottle-shaped gourds. 

The above remarks apply only to red wines; the manu- 
facture of white wine entailing a far more elaborate and 
cumbrous process. As might be supposed, white grapes 
alone are used, and the stalks are not usually put into 
the torchio. ‘The best varieties are Grignolino, Mus- 
catel and Damisetti, from which are made the well-known 
brands Asti, Muscato and Canelli. 

As a rule the smaller cultivators do not attempt the 
making of white wine, owing to the trouble and the cost 
of the appliances. | 

There are several stages in the process. The great 
difference in the manufacture of red and white wine 
is that the latter is not allowed to ferment. 

The bunches of grapes are put through the torchio at 
once, and the wine is drawn off into barrels, where it 
remains four or five days till sufficient sediment is formed. 
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This process is repeated two or three times to clear the 
wine still more. Finally, it is filtered by being passed 
through glass funnels, in which absorbent paper has been 
placed to catch any sediment which may still remain. 
If this filtering is not sufficient, gum or white of eggs is 
introduced into the barrels to precipitate the sediment. 
The wine is now fit for bottling. 

The vine is essentially a delicate plant, although it 
flourishes on a soil where hardly anything else will grow, 
and is subject to many diseases and pests. The most 
dreaded by the witicoltore are the Phylloxera and the 
Peronospora. ‘The former is as great a scourge to the vines 
as foot-and-mouth disease (stomatite epizootica) is to live- 
stock. In fact, when it breaks out in a vineyard the 
State compels the rooting up of allthe vines. ‘This disease 
attacks the roots while the Peronospora attacks the leaves 
only. An efficacious preventive treatment of the latter 
disease is the regular spraying of powdered sulphur as 
soon as the green grapes appear, and this has to be con- 
tinued for several months. 

The spraying apparatus which the cultivator carries 
strapped on his back has a startling resemblance to the 
“‘ flame-thrower ” used by the Germans so effectively in 
the War. 

The next process is spraying the leaves with a mixture 
of sulphate of copper, lime and water. The apparatus 
used is like that of the spraying-machine described above, 
except that there is a pump attached to it. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE MENTA INDUSTRY OF PIEDMONT 


There is a wide stretch of country between the foot- 
hills of the Cottian Alps and the River Po near Villa- 
franca-Piemonte, which is transformed every August 
and September into a perfumed paradise—in more prosaic 
language, this region is mainly given up to the cultivation 
of that most aromatic of flowers, the peppermint plant, 
though maize, hemp and mulberry trees are also culti- 
vated. 

The wild plant grows profusely in the hedges and 
banks of the ditches bordering the dusty roads. But this 
uncultivated species having but a faint aroma is of little 
commercial value. 

The scientific name of the cultivated species is Mentha 
piperita (popularly known as peperina), not to be con- 
founded with peperone (cayenne pepper plant), those 
golden bulbous spheres which make such a brilliant show 
in vegetable stalls on market days. 

Its origin is obscure, but is thought to be a hybrid 
produced from the Menta aquatica and the green menta 
cultivated by the Greeks and Romans. 

This species is not indigenous, but was imported from 
England. It has, of course, no connection with the 
pepper plant, but owes the name to its strong, pungent 
and penetrating odour. It isnot sown, but planted from 
saplings in the spring and autumn. It grows very 
quickly, sending out long creepers which take root, and, 
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under favourable conditions, the plant will reach a height 
of 3 feet or more. After the planting, unlike vines, it 
requires little attention. ° 

The principal centres of this industry are Lombriasco, 
Casalgrasso, Pancalieri, Polonghera and Vigone, ancient 
villages which have made their mark in the history of 
Piedmont and the House of Savoy. 

Lombriasco gives its name to the treaty made by 
Philip, Prince of Achaia, and the Visconti of Milan. It has 
a seventeenth-century castle which is included among the 
national monuments of Italy. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century Casalgrasso was a bone of contention 
between the Counts of Asti and Savoy, but was finally 
conquered by the Prince of Achaiain 1306. Pancalieri was 
besieged by Carlo I. of Savoy in 1486, and retaken from 
Ludovico of Saluzzo. Vigone was, in 1522, the seat of 
the States General of the Duchy of Savoy under Carlo III. 

Pancalieri is the most important centre, and here are 
to be found nearly a dozen distilleries. About the 
_ middle of August all these distilleries are in full swing. 

The menta fields are mown in the same manner as 
hay, though as a rule this is only done either in the early 
morning or after sunset. Then the mown plants are 
tied into sheaves and taken at once to the distillery, as 
they deteriorate if left in the open to dry. 

The huge vats (partially filled with water) are filled 
to the brim with the tightly packed bundles of menta, 
and then the lids are hermetically closed down. From 
these receptacles the vapours of the essential oil are 
condensed in refrigerators and then conducted into 
collectors, where the essence, being lighter is easily 
separated from the water. 
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The essential oil, which passes drop by drop, is of a 
pale straw-colour which gets darker as it is exposed to the 
air, with a very pungent but not unpleasant smell, and a 
distinctly aromatic flavour. This oil is used not only 
in the manufacture of the well-known créme de menthe 
(the ladies’ liqueur par excellence), but in medicine and 
perfumery. 

In common with all aromatic plants, but in a greater 
degree than most, it possesses useful antispasmodic and 
stimulating properties. 

The period of distilling lasts from twenty to twenty- 
five days. With a still capable of holding some 700 to 800 
pounds of the menta plants, the distilling would be com- 
pleted in a little over two hours, and the average of 
essential oil produced would vary from about 1 to 2 
pounds; so when it is remembered that the menta 
plants cost only 30 to 35 centesimi the kilogramme, 
while the oil fetches between 200 and 2650 lire a kilo- 
gramme, it will be realized that there is a considerable 
profit. 

It is interesting to compare the results of the distilla- 
tion of attar of roses, the basis of nearly all perfumes. 
This is the most important industry in Bulgaria—next 
to pigs! It is not, then, surprising that the rose has 
been adopted as the Bulgarian national emblem. Only 
red and white roses are used for distilling, and it is 
curious that red roses produce about double the amount 
of essence that white roses do—z,500 kilogrammes of 
red roses producing about 1 kilogramme of attar, while 
about 5,000 kilogrammes of white roses are required 
to produce the same quantity. 

One of the most modern stills working uninterruptedly 
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for twenty-four hours would produce as much as 12 
kilogrammes of oil. 

In Pancalieri alone there are no less than eighty stills in 
operation. 

The distilling takes place in open sheds, so that the 
whole country round is impregnated with the delightful 
aromatic fragrance. Indeed, a visit to a Piedmontese 
menta factory does not in any way offend the most 
sensitive olfactory organs, which, as tourists know to their 
cost, is by no means the case when visiting the flower 
distilleries at Grasse. 

A few statistics will show the importance of this 
industry. The whole world’s output of essence of 
peppermint is 1,200,000 kilogrammes, of which formerly 
Great Britain was the chief producer. Now Japan (over 
100,000 kilogrammes) and the United States supply the 
most. Commercially the essence is graded according to 
the proportion of mentolo, the essential principle. 

The highest grade is produced by Japan with a 
percentage of go per cent. of mentolo, English (Surrey) 
from 50 to 70 per cent., while the Piedmontese variety 
has about 50 percent. The French and Russian varieties 
are very deficient in mentolo, but they export very little, 
the output being used for home consumption. 

The annual production of the Piedmontese essence 
has, since the War, varied from 20,000 to 25,000 kilo- 
grammes, for which France and South America are the 
chief markets. 

The total value exceeds 50,000,000 lire. 


CHAPTER X 
THE PASSES OF PIEDMONT 


On a clear day from any part of the Piedmont plain, 
gazing at the mighty amphitheatre of mountains (which 
seem to cut off Piedmont completely from the rest of 
Western Europe) known to geographers as the Cottian 
Alps, one gets a glorious panoramic mountain view of some 
130 miles from the Monte dell’ Argentera in the Mari- 
time Alps to the Gran Paradiso to the north. It is 
dificult to realize that any pass beyond a mere mule 
track exists in this formidable barrier, except possibly at a 
noticeable break in the mountain chain west of Turin. 
This is the Dora Riparia valley, which leads to the famous 
Mont Cenis Pass, for which the towering Monte Roccia- 
melone serves as a kind of pointer. 

This impression is very natural, but actually there are 
four carriage passes besides the Mont Cenis—the Col di 
Tenda, the pass which crosses successively the Col du 
Galibier, Col du Lautaret, Mont Genévre and the Col di 
Sestriéres, and the Great and Little St. Bernard Passes. 
The only other pass is the Col della Traversetta, near 
Monte Viso. But this, in the higher altitudes, is nothing 
but a mule track. It is the highest of all the passes 
leading into Italy, whether from France, Switzerland, or 
Austria, being some 600 feet higher than the Stelvio Pass. 
The only one of these passes which is approached from 
Switzerland is the Great St. Bernard. 
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1. Tue Mont Cents. 


This pass is, on the whole, the easiest route for reach- 
ing Italy from France (though not necessarily the most 
frequented by motorists). It has a varied and interest- 
ing history, dating from the eighth century. ‘The first 
recorded passage from Savoy to Susa over this pass is 
that of King Pippin, a.p. 756, for the pass used by the 
Romans of the late Republic and the Empire was the 
Mont Genévre. The hospice on the summit was built 
by Louis XI. ‘The Frankish Emperor Charlemagne and 
his successors seem to have chiefly used this pass and 
that of the Great St. Bernard in their passage of the Alps. 

Traces of this old pass are still to be seen in the mule 
track (in parts still solidly paved) which begins opposite 
the old bridge at Lanslebourg and continues to the 
Col. This is the short cut (indicated by the telegraph 
posts) to the summit from Lanslebourg, which saves the 
pedestrian several miles. 

The Mont Cenis is considered to be one of Napoleon’s 
masterpieces in road-making, and the road is broader 
than on most passes, while the gradients (with the excep- 
tion of the section between La Grande Croix and Bard) 
are very easy—nowhere exceeding one in eleven. 

Between La Grande Croix and Bard (Italian Customs) 
is a remarkably daring piece of engineering—quite a 
sensational feat of road-making. At the edge of the 
plateau is a precipice some 500 feet high and not more 
than 300 or 400 yards wide. Extending from the plateau 
on either side down to the plains are gently sloping hills. 
Now modern engineers (with motoring requirements in 
view) would probably have laid the road in easy gradients 
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along the slopes of the bordering mountains, although 
this would mean materially increasing the mileage. 
Napoleon’s engineers, however, preferred a frontal attack, 
and climbed the precipice with a road of steep gradients 
and solidly built up hairpin turns. 

An observant pedestrian will notice on the Susa side of 
the pass traces of the discarded Fell railway—the earliest 
type of rack and cog-wheel railway—which in the sixties 
took travellers from Susa over the pass (see Susa chapter). 

The pass is attractive to motorists owing to the easy 
gradients (average one in twelve), the width of the road 
and the few hairpin corners, though for the last few miles 
the surface is much cut up with camions in connection 
with electric power works. It gives an opportunity, too, 
of visiting the fascinating but little-known town of Susa 


with its wealth of Roman ruins. 
Altitude Distance 
(Feet). . (Kilometres). 


Modane .. 2 “iF re oy Ay: 3,524 — 
Villarodin es - e he rs 4,068 34 
Termignon ‘ sis 5 4,199 14 
Lanslebourg (French Customs) , 4,587 53 
Summit and frontier (passport examination) 6,834. II 
Hospice .. ar ak ai a 6,332 5 
La Grande Croix, 23 zs ae ‘ 6,069 2} 
Bard (Italian Customs) ne + i 4,839 7 
Molaretto ae ?; B. A Ae — 24 
Susa “ a se ¥ ie 7 1,624 II 
Total os és Fe “4 62 


2. Cot pu GALIBIER. 

This comparatively new pass affords a delightful 
alternative to the Mont Cenis. The railway from Paris 
to Modane is left at St. Michel de Maurienne, and the 
route through a succession of passes (Galibier, Lautaret, 
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Mont Genévre and Sestriéres) takes the tourist through 
the heart of some of the finest scenery on the Savoy- 
Piedmont frontier. Then the hotel accommodation is fair 
and prices more moderate than on the more frequented 
routes, where motorists, at all events, are considered as 
fair game by messieurs les hoteliers. On the other hand, 
inns are far apart, and in case of a breakdown repairs are 
not so easily effected. 

This pass, next to the famous Stelvio, the highest 
carriage road in Europe, affords a succession of magnificent 
mountain views. We pass close to the mighty Meije 
range and the Ecrins, while on a clear day there is a 
superb view of the Dauphiné Alps, and occasionally a 
glimpse of the Mont Blanc massif. 

To quote Mr. C. L. Freeston, the well-known author- 
ity on Alpine passes: “In romantic picturesqueness it is 
unsurpassed. There is no mountain road that presents 
a more striking prospect from the summit, and none 
that is so captivating in its variety on the descent, 
when crossed from south to north.” But, delightful 
though this pass is from a scenic point of view, motorists 
do not regard this road as an ideal one. Great care 
must be exercised in the occasional steep gradients of 
one in seven or eight. There are about a dozen hairpin 
corners, mostly of sharp radius, and completely unpro- 
tected, while the road is narrow, though the surface is, 
on the whole, good. In short, the pass should not be 
attempted in a motor, except by those with considerable 
experience of Alpine passes. It must be remembered 
that the Galibier is primarily a military road, affording 
a short cut from the valley of the Arc to the important 
frontier fortress of Briancon. It was constructed in the 
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sixties, soon after the session of Savoy and Nice to France, 
as an alternative route to the Grenoble-Briancon road, 
and civilian wheeled traffic was a secondary consideration. 


Altitude Distance 
(Feet). (Kilometres). 
Junction with Col du Lautaret of peat hy AA — 
La Mandette .. i a5 < ae 7,415 2 
Tunnel faesrg es - aa “¥ “e 8,399 3y 
Chalets du Galibier  .. ee a's 7,546 34 
Barricade des Pestiféres is - oe 5,381 84 
Le Verney a ny + is ‘ 5,118 24 
Valloire .. cs fs % = os 4,593 24 
Telegraph Tunnel ats ae wa “s 5,102 44 
La Léchére_.. <n ie ee a5) eeaey 4 
Pont Lancelot .. ts os aes ay 33543 3 
St. Michel de Maurienne %- “F cup aan 5 
otal. 48 <3 ot hos 39 


3. Cot pu Lauraret, Mont Genivre AND CoL 
DI SESTRIERES. 


We continue the journey to Italy by crossing this 
triple chain of passes. All three are excellent motor 
roads, with easy gradients, well-kept surface, and the 
width half as wide again as the Galibier. Briangon forms 
the terminus of the Col du Lautaret, and a day should be 
devoted to exploring this singularly picturesque frontier 
fortress. The scenery of the next two passes is not so 
striking, but the sensational descent from Claviéres to 
the Césanne plateau should remove the stigma of tameness 
from this pass. The last link in the journey from Césanne 
to Pinerolo is interesting, as in the villages near Fenestrelle 
the picturesque native costume is still retained by the 
peasantry. Indeed, this valley and the Val d’Aosta are the 
only parts of Piedmont where the native dress is still worn. 

The alternative route, starting from Grenoble, will 
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probably be preferred to the Galibier route by those 
to whom scenery appeals more than motoring thrills. 
The views of the peaks and glaciers of the Meije group 
between Graves and the summit of the Col du Lautaret 
are superb. 

Grenoble to the junction with the Galibier Pass is 
93 kilometres, and there is a climb of over 6,000 feet from 
Grenoble to the summit of the Col du Lautaret. 


Con pu Lavrarer. Altitude Distance 
(Feet). (Kilometres). 


Galibier Junction ae he be 43 — — 
Monetier-les-Bains .. sg f Si 4,890 12 
St. Chaffrey .. “e ts ee sie — 10 

Briangon a a + as ws 4,396 4 

a) ae is ie ei de 26 

Mont Gunuvar. Altitude Distance 
(Feet). (Kilometres). 

Briangon oT oe yy He396 — 
La Vachette (French Customs) bis ve 4,363 3 
Summit . ae Bip 6,100 8 

Frontier (passport examination) ui “ 14 

Claviéres (Italian Customs) .. ies n 55774 14 
Césanne .. es a ye 44 as 45455 6 
Total ‘.. ie s “s ss 20 

Cor,'pt SEstaieREs.” iyitude Distance 
(Feet). (Kilometres), 

Césanne .. 1% hed AY ys pales 45455 _ 

Summit .. ane me ae 42 ne 6,660 11} 
Pragelato ‘is Mi ‘ se 44) (5,000 II 
Fenestrelle ue We Aye uy ay 3,773 II 

Perosa .. 3% a Rf ve ue 2,014 15} 
Pinerolo .. us As a = np 1,234 17 
fy ee ms Ay ae ay a 771 34 
Total .. xe ie ve a 100 
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4. Cot v1 TENDA. 


This pass is the lowest in altitude of all the Piedmont 
passes, the height at the tunnel which pierces the Col 
being not more than 4,331 feet. 

Before the coast railway between Marseilles and 
Genoa was constructed, this pass was the main highway 
between Turin and Nice (then, of course, an Italian 
province). Now the diligence is replaced by a motor-bus 
service, which runs daily throughout the year between 
Nice and Cuneo. 

This important route, linking Piedmont with the 
Mediterranean, was made by Charles Emanuel I., Duke 
of Savoy, in 1590, and improved two centuries later by 
Victor Amadeus II., King of Sardinia. The present 
pass, widened in parts and rendered safer for wheeled 
traffic, is mainly due to Napoleon III. and King Hum- 
bert. ‘The tunnel, which saves a climb of 1,500 feet to the 
summit (road now closed to civilian traffic), is 3 kilometres 
long and inadequately lit by electricity. 

It is advisable for motorists to time their passage 
through the tunnel so as to avoid the public motor-bus 
to and from Cuneo and Nice. 

The gradients are easy, seldom exceeding one in ten, 
and the surface fair, except in the section between Cuneo 
and Borgo San Dalmazzo, where the road is much cut up, 
as usually happens when a route nationale skirts a tramway. 
The real ascent of the Col begins at Limone. 
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Altitude Distance 

(Feet). (Kilometres). 
Cuneo .. en - y oa 1,542 — 
Borgo San Dalmazzo .. ie av Gate B08 8 
Vernante a or “e a ey 725543 12 
Limone .. ; se ar 7s a 3,297 64 
Tunnel (entrance) f. " oe - 4,331 6 
Tenda .. 2,608 124 
S. Dalmazzo di Tenda (Italian Customs) 2,428 4 
Frontier . is és , 1,739 4 
Fontana (French Customs) * AF “é 1,476 4 
LaGiandola_.. tid Pe “is ve 951 74 
Colde Brouis .. y - oy 7s 2,887 9 
Sospel -. Ap + Za “43 a Erge 11} 
Colde Braus .. Pe ra as ap 3,281 12 
L’Escaréne Pe He if rie ue 1,050 fe) 
rap) ss a ae is a - 361 II 
Nice on 23 a af ar a 33 9 

Total aa i Pe ae 127 


5. Tue Great St. Bernarp. 


The next two passes into Piedmont to be considered 
are the Great St. Bernard from Switzerland and the 
Little St. Bernard from France, both with the same 
terminus, Aosta. According to the guide-books the 
Great St. Bernard must be the oldest of the Alpine passes, 
the Hospice founded by the Trappists dating from 
A.D. 962. It is certainly exceedingly rich in historic 
associations. Even before St. Bernard of Menthon 
founded this monastery amidst the perennial snows, a 
track of some kind was known to Celtic warriors and 
traders, and to French and German pilgrims on their 
way to Rome. For over seven centuries the monks have 
dispensed gratuitous hospitality to travellers of every 
kind and degree, and the expenses have been partially 
met by the voluntary gifts of travellers. 

Within recent years, owing to the extraordinary 
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development of motor traffic, the offerings in the church 
box have been quite inadequate to cover expenses. 
Consequently, the St. Bernard monks have been obliged 
to discontinue the gratis night’s lodging, and a building 
opposite the Hospice has now been converted into an 
hotel, where accommodation is obtainable at the ordinary 
hotel rates. 

Although this mountain range is so ancient, and for- 
merly so much frequented, it was not till 1905 that the 
carriage road was completed throughout. ‘Till that year 
the section between San Remio and the!summit was a 
mere mule track. 

The gradients throughout do not exceed one in ten, 
except for part of the route between Orsicres and Liddes, 
where the gradient occasionally reaches one in eight. 


Altitude Distance 
(Feet). (Kilometres). 

Martigny oa hie ae ois Paes 1,558 _— 
Les Valettes .. ne me a oS) 42,286 6 
Orsiéres .. ae ee oe . vay {124920 12 
Liddes .. a - si ee enh) 44420 8 
Bourg St. Pierre Ae “9% af Ppa et ie? 2 5h 
Cantine de Proz i ie uh Pear S005 43 
Hospice (Swiss Customs) re a Aet BIO 84 
San Remio (Italian Customs) .. a4 Wea 11d 
Condémine NE e “" os: Lane hIOT 16 
Aosta 3. a we oh ns a. GEO 9 

Total .. ay . ea at 81 


6. Tue Littrte St. Bernarp. 


The term “ little,” by those who know the pass well, 
will probably be thought somewhat of a misnomer, 
implying as it does some measure of inferiority to the 
Great St. Bernard. As a matter of fact, in picturesque- 
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ness and scenic interest, and in engineering quality, this 
pass is superior to the more famous Great St. Bernard. 
It is true the altitude attained by the Petit St. Bernard 
is nearly 1,000 feet less than that reached by the Grand 
St. Bernard, but the views are finer and more extensive. 
In fact, one of the grandest views from any Alpine pass 
is enjoyed at La Thuile (not farfrom the summit). Here, 
in the morning hours, one gets a glorious view of the 
whole Mont Blanc massif. From Chambéry, the usual 
starting-point, as far as Pont Royal, the route is the same 
as that to the Mont Cenis Pass. 

As a carriage road the Little St. Bernard is com- 
paratively modern, having been converted from a mere 
mule track to a broad road adapted for vehicular traffic in 
1871. ‘The road is well graded, and though there are 
nearly a score of hairpin turns between the Hospice and 
La Thuile, they are so scientifically constructed that they 
are easily negotiated. 


Altitude Distance 
(Feet). (Kilometres) 
Chambéry os Ns ig te ay 886 _— 
Pont Royal ce a ae a Py 984 28 
Albertville Ae Ay Ag ba a 1,132 21 
Mottiers Ae oe sea ae i 1,575 28 
Sieix Tunnels v ae an ne — 7% 
Bridge over the Arbonne ss uh Bias) RiBOe 19 
Séez (French Customs) ge i nisl) By QO 3% 
Belvedere Hotel ne Ah amy Bes) 12 
Hospice and frontier .. y bye ay hei j 15 
Summit .. ais ee ee ee Pi GSETS 1% 
Gollettaz (Italian Customs) .. bs Si — 124 
La Thuile by ay ae AS Sie Py I 
Tunnel .. Py 34 sa oe Sven B09 64 
Pré St. Didier .. yee Ws Us; vs 3,248 34 
Liverogne si ae LP at; beh CeLaSG 16 
Aosta). Be sie bee Ap. mi 1,913 15 


Total .. me a ey a 190 
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7. COL DELLA TRAVERSETTE. 


So far we have dealt with the carriage roads over the 
Alps, but some mention should be made of the famous 
Traversette Pass, built originally by a marquis of the 
important marquisate of Saluzzo to afford a means of 
reaching Dauphiné from his capital, Saluzzo. It leads 
from Crissolo to Abries, from which Briancon can be 
reached via Chateau Queyras and the Col d’Izouard. 
Magnificent views of the Mont Viso massif are obtained 
from a great portion of the track. The pass is merely a 
pass by courtesy, as it is only a mule track in the higher 
altitudes. Owing to its height (nearly 10,000 feet) it 
is only accessible to tourists from about the middle of 
July to the end of September. Even in the beginning 
of August the track is easily missed, after passing the 
plateau known as the Piano di Re, owing to snow. 

About 250 feet below the summit is a tunnel 250 
feet long, 10 feet high, and 10 feet broad. This tunnel, 
called the Pertus du Viso, was excavated by Ludovico II., 
a public-spirited Marquis of Saluzzo. By means of this 
gallery and the paved approach tracks it was possible 
for traders to cross from the marquisate of Saluzzo to 
Dauphiné in three days’ less time than by any other route 
for six months in the year, though during the other months 
the approaches to the tunnel are often blocked by snow. 

This pass has recently been strongly supported, as the 
route by which Hannibal led his army into Italy, by 
Mr. Cecil Torr in his book ‘‘ Hannibal Crosses the Alps.” 
He claims, with some show of reason, that, as it is generally 
admitted that Hannibal marched from France by the 
Durance valley, this pass would naturally be chosen as 
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the nearest. Mr. Torr revives the ancient controversy 
so fiercely waged among historians and alpinists. Among 
these disputants the claims of Mont Cenis, the Great and 
Little St. Bernard Passes, Mont Genévre and the Col 
della Argentera were more or less vigorously supported. 
Mont Genévre, at all events, might be thought to have 
a reasonable claim, as the first Roman road over the Alps 
was via Mont Genévre. In popular estimation, and by the 
majority of the guide-books, the two St. Bernard passes 
long held the field. Apparently the claim of the Great 
St. Bernard was based mainly on the ground that early 
in the eighteenth century the skeleton of an elephant 
was discovered on this pass! ‘This aroused the ridicule 
of the doughty champions of the Mont Cenis route, who 
did not hesitate to jibe at their opponents’ ‘‘ manufacture 
of Punic ivory.” 

Certainly Mr. Torr makes out a good case for the 
Traversette. From only two of the Piedmont passes 
(this and the Mont Cenis) can a really comprehensive 
view of the far-reaching plains of the great valley of the 
Po be seen from the summit. 

Then, all the records agree that Hannibal’s army 
reached the plain in three days’ march from the summit, 
and at the rate of some ten Roman miles a day. ‘This 
alone puts out of court the Simplon (fifty-five miles to 
Arona), Mont Genévre (forty-two miles to Pinerolo), 
and Argentera (forty miles to Borgo San Dalmazzo)— 
in short, most of the suggested crossing-places, except 
the Traversette (thirty miles to Paesana) and Mont Cenis 
(twenty-four miles to Susa). But, judged by this test, 
both the Great and Little St. Bernard passes have a claim 
to the distinction, being respectively thirty and twenty- 
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three miles to Aosta. In connection with this contro- 
versy, it is interesting to note that when Napoleon crossed 
the Great St. Bernard in May, 1800, his army took three 
days in crossing the pass, arriving the first night at St. 
Pierre, the second at St. Rémy, and the third at Aosta. 


8. Cot pi Ruo. 


This little-known pass, really a mule track, extends 
from Modane to Bardonnecchia, a place familiar to most 
travellers to Italy as the first Italian town after piercing 
the Mont Cenis tunnel. The Col takes a course over 
the Mont Cenis tunnel, and the top (which is probably 
directly over the tunnel) is marked by a wooden cross. 
The track is so rough and so little frequented that neither 
the French nor Italian authorities have thought it worth 
while to establish a douane or frontier post. 


g. CoL DE LA Crorx. 
A description of this pass will be found in the Wal- 
densian valleys chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE NEW NICE-TURIN RAILWAY 


This railway, which has been under construction 
for over forty years—it was actually begun before the 
railway from Turin to Savona—is at last within measur- 
able distance of completion, and the French Government 
have recently announced that it is expected to be open 
for passenger traffic in the course of next year. A 
special Government grant of 62,000,000 francs, recently 
voted, accounts for the increased activity in the construc- 
tion of the line during the past twelve months. Not to 
be behindhand, the Italian Government soon after voted 
7,000,000 lire for the same purpose. 

The story of this railway enterprise has many curious 
features. It was originally projected in the eighties to pro- 
vide a direct means of communication between Turin and 
the Franco-Italian frontier at Ventimille, via Cuneo and 
the Col di Tenda. At first the work of construction hung 
fire, and nearly twenty years elapsed before the tunnel 
through the Col di Tenda was open for traffic. It was 
originally intended to reach the coast at Ventimille, but 
unfortunately diplomatic difficulties arose. 

From the southern end of the Tenda tunnel the 
only practicable route was down the Roya valley, follow- 
ing in the main that taken by the national road from 
Cuneo to Ventimille. Unfortunately this road inter- 


sects for a few miles—from Fontana to Breglio—a wedge 
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of French territory, so that travellers from Ventimille 
to Cuneo have to run the gauntlet of no less than four 
customs and passport examinations. At all events, 
whatever the reason, the continuation of the line from 
Breglio to Ventimille is temporarily suspended, and 
will probably be postponed till the completion of the 
Nice line. 

With the view of avoiding the vexatious delay and in- 
convenience of travellers having to undergo four custom- 
house examinations, a conference took place in 1925 
between representatives of the French and Italian 
Governments to discuss the practicability of establishing 
a joint custom-house. 

The width of this wedge of French territory, from 
Fontana to Breglio (Breil), is only a few miles, while it 
extends eastwards through the mountains for several 
miles beyond the Roya valley, which is the natural 
geographical frontier between France and Italy. 

It is undeniable that in this delineation of frontier, 
when Italy, in 1860, ceded the provinces of Savoy and 
Nice to France, ostensibly as the price of Napoleon III.’s 
assistance against Austria, but actually in return for the 
Emperor’s acquiescing in the annexation of the States 
of Central Italy, Tuscany, Parma and Modena, the 
French got the better of the Italian diplomatists. Owing 
to this intrusive extension of French territory cutting 
like a wedge into Italy, the strategical value of the Roya 
valley (commanding, as it does, a main route from Turin 
to the Mediterranean) is lost to Italy. In short, the 
cession of these two provinces gave France a footing 
inside the front door of Italy. 

As an offset to this diplomatic coup on the part of 
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France, Cavour outwitted Napoleon in the rectification 
of the Franco-Italian frontier in the mountainous 
hinterland of Nice. This was a favourite hunting-ground 
of Victor Emmanuel, and it was pointed out to Napoleon 
that it would be a graceful act to leave these particular 
“barren rocks ”’—the French had contemptuously de- 
scribed Savoy and Nice as “‘a barren rock and insignificant 
strip of coast ”’—for his Sardinian Majesty. ‘The zigzags 
thus introduced into this part of the frontier line are of 
great strategic value to Italy. 

It was at one time hoped that the diplomatic difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of the railway taking the 
natural course might be got over by “turning” this 
obnoxious wedge of territory. But the reports of the 
surveying engineers indicated that this would mean 
a good deal of extra tunnelling, and an appreciable 
addition to the cost of construction. 

It is, of course, possible that if the Italian Government 
did make a start with this diversion of the railway, the 
French Government, realizing that they could not prevent 
the line from reaching Ventimille, would redeem their 
reiterated promises to complete the section of the railway 
through their territory. 

It is a little difficult to understand why the French 
Government, while doing their best to prevent the com- 
pletion of this railway, should be inclined to look with 
favour on another project for an international railway 
between France and Italy—namely, a railway from Brian- 
con to Oulx, on the Turin-Modane railway. 

From Breglio the route is extremely picturesque, 
passing by Sospello (whence there is already an electric 
railway to Mentone) and Escarene. ‘The construction 
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is being carried on simultaneously at various parts of 
the route. 

So far the line has been completed to a point three 
miles south of §. Dalmazzo di Tenda, and has been for 
some years open for traffic as far as the latter town. 
The most difficult as well as the costliest section of the 
new railway south of 'Tenda is that between Breglio and 
Sospello, which includes a five-mile-long tunnel under the 
Col de Braus. ‘Then there is also a tunnel (two and a half 
miles) which pierces Monte Graziano. 

When this railway is completed, a much shorter route 
is available for travellers from the French Riviera to 
Turin, Milan and other cities of North Italy. Turin 
especially will benefit by this new line, and will no longer 
deserve the reproach of being the “ Cinderella city of 
North Italy” so far as tourists are concerned. The long 
and tedious journey via Savona will be no longer neces- 
sary. Indeed, had this railway been in existence during 
the War, the dispatch of French troops from the South 
of France to the aid of Italy, after the Caporetto disaster, 
would have been considerably facilitated. 


LA MORRA 


CHAPTER XII 
SUMMER TRAMPS IN PIEDMONT 


It is a fallacy to suppose that, owing to the heat, Italy 
in the summer is practically closed to the English tourist, 
be he motorist, cyclist, or humble pedestrian. Indeed, 
the early summer is the best season for country excur- 
sions—at all events, in North Italy. It is assumed that 
the traveller does not expose himself to the heat un- 
necessarily, but takes the common-sense precautions that 
the Italian holiday-maker instinctively adopts. ‘Only 
Englishmen and mad dogs walk in the sun,” is a cynical 
saying that has some justification. 

The great tourist centres should be avoided as much as 
possible. I am not now concerned with the ordinary 
sightseer who keeps moving on to the “‘ show ”’ cities— 
Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice, Genoa and Milan, but 
with the tourist who wishes to see something of the Italy 
of the Italians, and to get a glimpse of the life of the 
people; and in the summer the whole world seems to 
live out of doors. In Italy the houses are built for hot 
weather, and the hours of meals and mode of life generally 
are arranged to mitigate the discomforts of excessive 
heat. 

One obvious precaution is to follow the Italian custom 
of staying indoors from noon to about three o’clock. In 
the morning a start should be made not later than five or 
six o’clock—and in Italy everything is done to encourage 
early rising. In the country towns and villages shops and 
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cafés will be found open as early as six o’clock, while the 
first train on branch lines—and, as a rule, there are not 
more than three trains a day—usually leaves the terminus 
at about five or six o’clock, if not earlier. The same 
applies to the innumerable motor-omnibus services 
which link up the remotest country villages of Piedmont - 
with the country towns. 

Though it will go against the grain at first, the principal 
meal should be taken, more Italiano, in the middle of the 
day. Asa long halt is imperatively necessary during the 
hottest part of the day, this will mean, too, an economy 
of time. If the weather is really hot—say 85° F. in the 
shade or thereabouts—it is a good plan, especially if there 
is a moon, to do a good deal of the walking at night, turn- 
ing in about five or six o’clock in the morning and sleeping 
till early in the afternoon. 

In the country districts the difference between pre- 
War and present-day conditions will be constantly brought 
home to the tourist. For instance, in the old days the 
vineyard proprietors raised no objection to the passer-by 
helping himself to a few grapes. But at the present day, 
when grapes fetch from 2 to 3 lire per kilogramme 
instead of a few soldi, the vineyards are strictly pre- 
served. In the case of small vineyards owned by peasant 
proprietors, a curious form of camouflage may be noticed 
by the observant passer-by. He will see, perchance, an 
old coat hung over the vines abutting on the high road. 
It has been placed there permanently by the peasant 
in the hope that would-be pilferers will suppose he is 
working close at hand ! 

Even passing tourists will have many opportunities 
of observing the polite and obliging demeanour of the 
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Italian peasantry. As they go by they will seldom omit 
to pass the time of day, with “ buon giorno!” or “‘ cerea” 
(Piedmontese), adding sometimes, ‘‘ buona passeggiata ”’ 
(a pleasant walk). Then, should you be having an al 
fresco meal, the passing peasant will wish you “ buon’ 
appetito.”” Even should you sneeze there is the appro- 
priate polite formula, and he will not fail to ejaculate 
*salute!”? ‘This curious Oriental custom has its origin 
in the days of the great plague, as sneezing was thought 
to be a premonitory symptom of the plague. Inthe same 
way, the common Piedmontese oath, ‘‘ contace |”? meant 
originally, ‘“‘May you get the infection (plague) !” 
though now it means little more than ‘‘ confound it !” 
and is equivalent to the familiar Italian expletive, “ acci- 
dente !” 

One drawback to exploring this part of Italy is the 
fact that a slight knowledge of Italian is essential to one’s 
comfort, and the tourist should not fail to pick up enough 
to make his simple wants understood. French, pace the 
guide-books, is of little use except in the Waldensian 
valleys and in the Val d’Aosta. Indeed, though Italian 
is understood, the universal language in Piedmont is the 
bastard dialect, a kind of blend of corrupt, clipped Italian 
and archaic French, known as Piedmontese. Here are a 
few useful phrases of this dialect, spelt phonetically : 


1. Ai y eylou ung uberge, posta 4 ——? Is there 
an inn, post-office at 

2. Vaire kilometre ai e da si 4 
metres is it from here to ? 

3. Chiammi a sink, sei, sette. Call me at five, six, 
seven o’clock, 


? How many kilo- 
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4. Sa stra valu a ? Does this road lead to ? 

5. Demmi cai cosa da manje. Give me something 
to eat. 

6. Vairea le susial kilo? How much is thisa kilo? 

7. Che distanza ai e lou alla stazoon? How far is it 
to the station? 

8. A veu na stanza pur sta saira. I want a room for 
to-night. 


Besides the language difficulty, other drawbacks are 
the appalling sanitary arrangements in country inns. 
Indeed, the tourist will be well advised to ignore the 
lavatory arrangements altogether and have recourse to the 
open country, using the same precautions as if he were 
again on active service. 

In the country inns, though the accommodation is 
generally indifferent, the cooking is, as a rule, good, and 
the table plentiful, though lacking in variety. As a rule 
the midday meal (the chief one) will consist of pasta or 
minestra (vegetable soup), costolette alla Milanese (veal 
cutlets) with fried potatoes, cheese and fruit. It is well 
to avoid chicken, for, as in dak-bungalows in India, it 
will only be killed a few hours before the meal. Boiled 
meat should also be avoided, for this will have been 
used in making the broth. As to drinks, the tourist 
should confine himself to the wine of the country (red, 
not white), light beer, or vermouth with soda water 
(acqua gazzosa). If an abstainer, he will have to be 
content with plain soda water or a sirdppo, such as ribes 
(red currant). There is a certain amount of risk in drink- 
ing water undiluted except in the large towns. But the 
most effective thirst quencher is hot black coffee, without 
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sugar. Milk is rarely obtainable for the early morning 
breakfast, and the tourist must put up with black coffee. 
Butter, too, is not regarded as a necessity. Prices vary 
considerably, but in a village inn 15 to 20 lire will usually 
be asked for supper, bed and breakfast. In large towns 
the tariff would be nearly double. 

Those who make a town a centre for excursions, staying 
there several days, can usually get pension terms at 30 
to 35 lire a day. In Piedmont the following towns 
would make convenient headquarters—Pinerolo and 
Cuneo (mountain excursions), Alba (vineyard country), 
Mondovi and Ceva. The following itineraries, based on 
‘Purin, take the tourist through the most interesting parts 
of Piedmont. Whenever possible, train, tram, or motor- 
bus should be taken for the journey through the plains. 

As many of the following towns—the most interesting 
in Piedmont—as possible should be covered in the 
itineraries: Cherasco, Mondovi, Torre Pellice, Saluzzo, 
Pinerolo, Aosta, Tenda, Susa, Albenga, Cuneo, Carignano, 
and Savona. 

1. 4 Two Days’ Trip through the Heart of the Wine 
Country.—From Turin to Cherasco by train. Walk 
from Cherasco to Monchiero-Dogliani station, where the 
motor-bus can be taken for Monforte, Gallo and Alba. 
From Alba to Turin by train. An alternative route is 
to leave the train at Bra instead of at Cherasco, and 
take the motor-bus to La Morra. There is an interesting 
walk to Monchiero-Dogliani via Barolo. 

An hour or two should be devoted to the interesting 
town of Cherasco, occupying a commanding position 
on the high Narzole plateau between the rivers Tanaro 


and Stura. 
8 
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2. A Four Days’ Excursion (or three days if in the 
reverse direction).—Turin to Ceva by train. Here the 
main Turin-Savona line is left and the branch railway to 
Garessio and Ormea taken. Walk from Garessio via the 
Col S. Bernardo to Albenga, twenty-four miles. Or 
the motor-bus* from Garessio to Albenga can be taken, 
which leaves Garessio station every morning at 5.30. 
It would be worth while to lengthen this excursion by. 
one day, in order to visit the interesting Roman remains 
which are so plentiful at Albenga. Train from Albenga 
to Oneglia (the centre of the olive-oil industry). From 
Oneglia to Ormea via the Col $. Bartolomeo is a delight- 
ful two days’ walk (thirty miles), staying the night at 
Pieve di Teco. There is a motor-bus service from 
Oneglia to Ormea, leaving Oneglia every morning at 
nine o’clock. From Ormea to Turin by train via Garessio. 

3. Turin to Nice by the Col di Tenda.—Four days 
should be allowed for this tramp. By rail to Limone. 
Here we leave the train for the ascent of the pass for the 
sake of the walk, though the railway tunnel was finished 
before the War and the railhead is now at $. Dalmazzo di 
Tenda. It would be advisable to stop at $. Dalmazzo for 
the night, and, continuing the walk next morning, not to 
attempt to gofurther than Sospello, as the scenery forbids a 
hurried walk. From Sospello to Nice is an easy day’s walk. 
Return by train to Ventimiglia, thence by motor-bus to 
S. Dalmazzo di Tenda, and from there by train to Turin. 

4. Excursion to the Waldensian Valleys.—Train to 
Pinerolo and Torre Pellice. Give one day to exploring 
the Angrogna valley and another day to Villar and 
Bobbio (in the reverse direction). Return from Bobbio 

* This service suspended (May, 1927). 
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to Torre Pellice, and thence by train to Turin. A 
stop of a couple of hours should be made at Pinerolo 
(prison of the “ Man of the Iron Mask’) to visit the 
famous School of Cavalry. 

5. Val d’Aosta.—A four days’ ‘trip through what is 
generally considered the most beautiful and most inter- 
esting valley in the whole of North Italy. First day: 
Rail from Turin via Chivasso and Ivrea to Donnaz, 
where the most interesting part of the valley begins; 
walk to Chatillon (fifteen miles). Second day: Walk 
to Aosta (fourteen and a half miles). Third day: Motor- 
bus to Courmayeur and back (as an alternative trip, 
motor-bus to Pré St. Didier; from there walk up the 
Little St. Bernard Pass as far as the Hospice, sixteen and 
a half miles). Fourth day: Walk down the pass to Pré 
St. Didier, where the motor-bus to Aosta is taken, whence 
by train to Turin direct. If the Courmayeur excursion 
is preferred, it would be better to stay the night there, 
returning to Turin next day. 

6. A Week's Scramble among Piedmont Peaks and 
Passes.—Turin to Pinerolo by train and on to Perosa by 
tram. Walk from Perosa to Briancon via Fenestrelle, 
Col di Sestriéres (6,300 feet), Cesana, Mont Genévre 
(Franco-Italian frontier post, where passports must be 
shown). This walk will take two days, and tolerable 
sleeping quarters will be found at Cesana. Briancgon to 
Abries via the Col d’Izouard and Chateau Queyras. Very 
early start next morning for crossing the Monte Viso 
range by the Col della Traversette (9,700 feet) to Crissolo, 
for which eleven to twelve hours should be allowed. Next 
day walk from Crissolo to Barge via Paesana, and thence 
by train to Turin. 
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N.B.—The Col della Traversette, though called a 
pass in the guide-books, is nothing but a mule track, and 
owing to snow is not usually practicable till about the 
beginning of August. 

7. 4 Week's Tramp across Piedmont.—Leave the Paris- 
Turin line at St. Michel de Maurienne near Modane. 
Here we take the new military road (or rather pass) to 
Briancon (the highest Alpine carriage road after the 
Stelvio Pass) via Col du Galibier (8,700 feet) and Col du 
Lautaret (6,700 feet). ‘This will take two days, sleeping 
at the Chalet Hotel on the Col du Lautaret (twenty-four 
miles from St. Michel). From Briangon to Pinerolo 
as in first part of route 6, but in reverse direction. Walk 
from Pinerolo to Barge and Revello, where tram is taken 
for Saluzzo. Train to Mondovi via Cuneo. Walk from 
Mondovi to Savona via Ceva and Millesimo. For this 
walk two days should be allowed, which would give time 
for a visit to the famous Santuario di Savona, about five 
miles from Savona. 

The following wrinkles may perhaps prove of service. 

The cyclist should always assist personally in getting 
his bicycle in and out of the luggage van, and be prepared 
to tip the porter—since the War a couple of lire at least 
would be expected. 

Remember that the rule of the road is, im the country, 
the opposite of the English rule, but in the large cities 
the same as with us. 

Lighting up is compulsory an hour after sunset. 

As for equipment, take a complete change in the 
rucksack, including boots. ‘The rucksack with its con- 
tents should not weigh more than fifteen pounds at the 
outside. 
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Take plenty of Italian money, which should be carried 
in a money belt. At night it is a good plan to roll up 
your watch in the belt and put it under your pillow. It 
is not then so likely to be forgotten. In remote country 
districts English Treasury notes are regarded with sus- 
picion. In fact, it is a popular fallacy that English 
banknotes are practically current all over the Continent. 

It is a good plan to carry a fair supply of cigars and 
cigarettes to give away when the monetary tip is not 
advisable. The best native cigars are Minghetti (go 
centesimi), and cigarettes, Macedonia (1 lire 60 centesimi 
a packet of ten). 

It is unnecessary to carry about many drugs, as nearly 
every moderate-sized village boasts of a farmacia. But 
room should be found in the rucksack for the following: 
Brera pills (constipation), chlorodyne, quinine, sal volatile, 
boracic acid, permanganate of potassium, bicarbonate of 
soda, and carbolic soap. 

For a “ touch of the sun ” apply a cold compress and 
take a day’s complete rest. ‘Take, also, a dose of olio di 
ricino (castor oil). 

On a pass take advantage of the numerous short cuts 
by which the zigzags and hairpin turns are avoided. 
Sometimes several miles can be saved at once by following 
the stony path used by pedestrians. ‘To anyone with 
*¢ an eye for country,” a great deal of time and labour can 
sometimes be saved, even when there is no regular short 
cut, by following the telegraph poles. For instance, on 
the Mont Cenis Pass, ascending from the French side, 
several miles can be saved by following the telegraph 
poles just before reaching Lanslebourg. 

In the neighbourhood of vineyards, however, be 
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careful not to confuse a short cut leading to a vineyard 
for one open to the public. ‘The careless pedestrian will 
soon find himself in a cul de sac and be under the humiliat- 
ing necessity of retracing his steps. Not only this, but 
should he come across the owner he might be warned 
off as a trespasser, especially in the few weeks preceding 
the vintage. 

In the neighbourhood of forts not only is sketching or 
photographing a penal offence, but it would be advisable 
for the tourist not even to show any signs of possessing 
a camera or sketch-book. 

Those whose tramps take them in the neighbourhood 
of mountain frontiers should remember that by crossing 
the frontier, except at points where there is a custom- 
house or frontier post, they render themselves liable to 
suspicion and even arrest by gendarmes or Alpini soldiers, 
according to whether they have reached French or Italian 
soil. Such an evasion of the customs is strictly prohibited, 
mainly in order to stop the unauthorized leaving of the 
country by Italian or French citizens to avoid, military 
service. 

Even those whose stay in the country is limited would 
find it worth while to join the Italian Touring Club 
(T.C.I.), on account of the reductions at hotels allowed 
to members, and the advantage of getting the excellent 
guides and maps published by the Club at a reduced 
price. The annual subscription for foreign members is 
only 27.20 lire. 
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“* Don’ts.”’ 


The following “‘ Don’ts” for pedestrians were re- 
cently published in a leading Italian journal, though 
many of them seem decidedly superfluous: 


1. Always try to preserve the respect of landowners 
and peasant proprietors. 

2. Do not trespass on cultivated land, nor break off 
branches from fruit trees. 

3. Do not pluck the green ears of corn. 

4. Do not dig up the roots of Alpine flowers. They 
are the treasures of our mountains. By wantonly digging 
up the roots and plucking the flowers, you are gradually 
killing off the various species of flowers which are the joy 
of your eyes. 

5. Don’t let dogs stray in the corn fields. 


As to guide-books, the information in Baedeker for 
Piedmont is very meagre. For historic, archeological and 
artistic information the early editions of Murray’s ‘‘ Savoy 
and Piedmont ” are, however, excellent. It is a good 
plan to get a second-hand volume and tear out the sections 
dealing with the particular province in which you are 
touring. The only modern guide-books of any practical 
use are the Piedmont volume of the Italian Touring 
Club (20 lire) and Macmillan’s Blue Guides for the 
French Alps and North Italy. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LA SAGRA DI S. MICHELE 


The observant traveller in the express making its 
way down the Susa valley from Modane will probably 
catch a glimpse, at a point where the mountains appear 
to shut in the valley completely, of a confused mass of 
buildings crowning the summit of a precipitous mountain, 
which might be mistaken for an ancient castle. This is 
the monastery (sagra) of St. Michael (officially known as 
San Michele della Chiusa), built on a seemingly inaccessible 
peak of Monte Pirichiriano. Like most of the monasteries 
dedicated to this militant saint, it combines the charac- 
teristics of a castle and a church. Massive piles of ruins 
surround the habitable portion. It seems a castle of 
romance—walls and rocks being inextricably mingled, 
so that it is not easy to say where the wall ends and the 
living rock begins. 

As so often happens in the case of these ancient pious 
foundations, its origin borders on the miraculous. It was 
founded in the tenth century by a certain nobleman of 
Auvergne, Hugues de Montboissier, who had betaken 
himself to Rome to obtain pardon for a heinous crime, 
and was enjoined as a penance to build and endow a 
monastery onthe Alps. On his return journey he stopped 
for the night at Susa, and in a dream was bidden to 
dedicate a church to St. Michael on the summit of Monte 


Pirichiriano, where there rose already an oratory dedicated 
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to the archangel. But the building was begun on the 
opposite peak, and in the night the angel removed the 
stones to the post upon which the present monastery 
is built. It may be remarked parenthetically that similar 
legends are told of other famous churches—for instance, 
Christchurch Priory, Hampshire. But this miraculous 
intervention did not end here. On the eve of its 
consecration by the Bishop of Turin, angelic hosts were 
sent by St. Michael to perform the ceremony. 

The monastery was much enriched by Pope Silvester, 
and at that time it sheltered 300 monks, who maintained 
the laus perennis (never-ending service) in the choir. 
Gregory XV. suppressed the monastery then belonging 
to the Benedictine Order. It is now a national monu- 
ment, and in charge of the Rosiminian monks. Several 
counts and dukes of the House of Savoy are buried in the 
crypt, and even one sovereign, Carlo Emanuele II., 
father of the first King of Sardinia, Vittorio Amedeo II. 

The tombs of the rulers and sovereigns of the House 
of Savoy, up to Carlo Alberto (buried in Oporto), are 
to be found for the most part in the three royal sepulchres 
of the Sagra di San Michele, the Superga and Altecombe, 
on the Lake of Bourget. But after Rome became the 
capital of Italy, the Pantheon became the royal burying- 
place, and here are buried Vittorio Emanuele II. and 
Umberto I. 

The abbey of Altecombe was founded in the four- 
teenth century when Amadeus III., Count of Savoy, 
granted certain lands on the Lake of Bourget to St. 
Bernard. Here are buried no less than forty counts and 
dukes of Savoy, among them being the famous warriors 
known as Conte Verde and Conte Rosso. ‘The abbey 
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was restored (after its partial destruction by the French 
during the Revolution) by Carlo Felice, King of Sardinia. 

From a certain rock known as IJ Salto della Bell’ 
Alda (Alda’s Leap) one looks down a dizzy height of 
several hundred feet—a sheer precipice. ‘The rock is so 
called from a certain romantic legend. When the troops 
of the Emperor Frederick I. were sacking and pillaging 
Avigliana and other towns in the Susa valley, the in- 
habitants fled within the walls of LaSagra. Among them 
was La bell’ Alda, who, in order not to fall into the clutches 
of the licentious soldiery, flung herself from the rock, 
after invoking the protection of the Madonna and St. 
Michael, and reached the ground unhurt. The sequel 
may be thought to add plausibility tothelegend. History 
relates that, rendered vainglorious by her successful leap, 
Alda attempted it a second time out of bravado and was 
killed on the spot. The Bell’ Alda’s adventures have 
been commemorated in the medieval poem, “‘ The Leap 
of the Bell’ Alda.” 

To reach the monastery from St. Ambrogio means 
a climb of some 3,000 feet through picturesque and 
varied scenery, punctuated with fine views of the Susa 
valley. ‘There is no road, and the tourist must depend 
upon his own feet or hire a mule. The only vehicles 
in use are huge baskets fitted with wooden runners, 
which resemble the primitive sledges so familiar to 
tourists in Madeira. After climbing some 2,000 feet we 
reach the region of chestnut forests. 

Passing by a ruined tenth-century outwork, a small 
terrace is reached. We then enter the monastery by a 
huge stairway cut in the living rock, known as the Scalone 
dei Morti, so called because desiccated corpses were 
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formerly placed to line the stair. ‘These skeletons, with 
fragments of monastic robes still adhering to them, have 
now been placed at the foot of the great arch at the top 
of the stairway, which is supported by a huge rock form- 
ing a central pier. This beautiful arch by which you pass 
from the staircase to the romanesque gallery leading to 
the church is a remnant of the original building. It is 
composed of grey marble and sculptured with the signs 
of the zodiac. 

La Sagra di S. Michele is certainly one of the most 
remarkable monuments in Piedmont, and deserves to be 
better known. No one who visits this romantic spot 
should fail to read the very beautiful description of the 
Sagra in Samuel Butler’s well-known “ Alps and Sanctu- 
aries of Piedmont,” a book which has deservedly become a 
classic of travel. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SUSA 


Were it not that Susa can only be reached by a branch 
line of the main Paris-Modane-Turin railway, it would 
no doubt attract more attention from tourists approaching 
Italy by the chief gateway of Piedmont. 

Even the momentary glimpses one gets of Susa and 
the Dora Riparia valley from the heights between 
Chiomonte and Bussoleno from the Paris-Turin express, 
indicate that a break of the journey might well repay 
the traveller. 

Built at the junction of the two rivers Dora Riparia 
and Cenischia, and lying in the midst of a fertile, well- 
watered plain, backed by the glistening snow peaks of 
Monte Rocciamelone, with chestnut-covered hills in the 
middle distance, few cities of Piedmont have a more 
beautiful setting. 

Susa may almost be regarded, next to Chambéry, 
as the cradle of the House of Savoy, for the original 
nucleus of its Piedmontese territory was the county of 
Susa (including Susa and Aosta), which was acquired 
by the marriage of Otto, Count of Savoy, with the 
Countess Adelaide, heiress of Susa. 

To go back still further into its history, the valley of 
Susa was occupied first by the Franks, and then by the 
Longobards (Lombards). It belonged for a considerable 
period to the Franconian Empire. A trace of this occupa- 
tion is to be found in the French language, which is still 
spoken in Susa and the surrounding country. 
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There is much of architectural and historic interest 
in Susa. Here the Roman remains seem more prominent 
and plentiful than in most Piedmont “ Roman towns,” 
such as Aosta (Augusta) and Albenga (Albium Ingaunum). 
A good deal of the old Roman wall is still standing with 
a fine old double gateway. Near the cathedral is the 
marble arch of Augustus, built, as the inscription tells us, 
by the Gaulish King Cottius (hence the name Cottian 
Alps) in honour of the Emperor about 8 B.c. 

Susa has been sacked in turn by Constantine, the 
Saracens and Barbarossa, and though what we now see is 
mostly of the seventeenth century, there are interesting 
relics of earlier periods, particularly the medizval castle 
close to the cathedral. 

The cathedral of S. Giusto, with its lofty eleventh- 
century campanile in the Lombard style, is worth visiting. 
In the chapel of the Virgin Mary is a twelfth-century 
gilded wooden statue of Adelaide, Countess of Susa, 
through whom the House of Savoy first gained its footing 
in Piedmont. The font is hollowed out of a single block 
of green marble, a work of the eleventh century. In the 
right transept is a triptych with the figure of Hugh 
Scott, Bishop of Lincoln, but as to what connection there 
is between this English Bishop and Susa, the guide-books 
are silent. In the sacristy is the chief treasure of the 
cathedral, a large silver cross said to have been the gift of 
Charlemagne. 

The Roman arch already referred to is thought to 
have stood on the old Roman road leading to the pass 
of Mont Genévre. It formed the city gate, for Susa 
was not surrounded by a wall till the third century. A 
remnant of this medieval wall is a gateway (now closed) 
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which is built of large bricks and flanked by two circular 
towers. 

A little higher up on the same road are the ruins of 
two connected arches, which are popularly (but no doubt 
erroneously) supposed to be the remains of a Roman 
aqueduct. 

Though ignored by the guide-books, the singularly 
picturesque Porta di Savoia, close to the cathedral, 
should be noticed. Above the gate are tiers of small 
circular windows which suggest Roman design. 

Above Susa are the ruins of the important fort of 
La Brunetta, which, with the forts of Exilles and Fenes- 
trelle, formed the French line of defence against Pied- 
mont. It was destroyed by the French in 1798. 

If possible a visit to Susa should be timed for the 
famous pilgrimage to the Madonna of Rocciamelone, which 
takes place on the Feast of the Assumption (August 15th). 

This annual festa, one of the most important in this 
part of Piedmont, dates its origin from 1358, when the 
Marchese Bonifacio Rotario, then a prisoner of the 
Turks, vowed that on his release he would himself carry 
a bronze triptych representing the Virgin and the Holy 
Child to the summit of Rocciamelone, which was then 
considered (erroneously) the highest peak of Piedmont. 
Almost without interruption this annual pilgrimage has 
been made from the fourteenth century to the present 
day. Up to 1899 the triptych was kept in the chapel 
of the Casa d’Asti (rest house for pilgrims), about 2,000 
feet below the summit (11,600 feet) of Rocciamelone. 
But in that year a huge bronze statue of the Madonna 
was carried up the mountain in three sections by Alpini 
soldiers, and securely fixed on the summit. Since then 
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the triptych has been kept in Susa Cathedral, and only 
removed once a year to take its place in the procession. 

The return of the pilgrims to Susa is a striking and 
rather impressive sight. ‘Those who have accomplished 
the laborious ascent return to the town singly or in 
groups, many of them carrying alpenstocks decked with 
bunches of edelweiss. At the San Spirito Church the 
procession to the cathedral is formed, headed by those 
bearing the triptych under its gold-embroidered canopy. 
Next the canons of the cathedral in crimson and purple. 
These are followed by the “‘ Daughters of Mary,” in blue 
and white, nuns and priests, matrons (donne della Com- 
pagnia) in a dress and hood of what looks like sacking, 
affording a startling contrast to the gaily dressed 
“¢ Daughters of Mary.”’ Next come various “companies” 
and guilds, and the rear of the procession is brought up 
by the Alpini in greyish-green khaki, with eagle feathers 
in their slouch hats. The concluding procession takes 
place in the cathedral (crowded to suffocation) with 
Benediction and the Litany of the Rosary. 

It was from Susa that the first mountain railway in 
Europe, the Fell Railway, started, in order to replace 
the old diligence service over the Mont Cenis Pass. It 
was completed in 1868. ‘The terminus on the French 
side of the pass was on St. Michel de Maurienne, which 
was then the furthest point reached by the railway, then 
known as the Victor Emmanuel Railway. The distance 
between the two termini was about fifty miles. From 
St. Michel to the summit it rose 4,460 feet, while from 
the summit to Susa it descended no less than 5,200 feet. 
The line followed, for the most part, the course of the 
great Mont Cenis road, but where the tremendous descent 
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from La Grande Croix to Susa began the railway was laid 
along the side of the mountains to the left, making a less 
precipitous descent to Susa, and avoiding the hairpin turns 
of the carriage road. For the greater part of this section 
the line was covered in, and from a distance presented to 
the spectator the appearance of a monster caterpillar. 

The principle of this experimental railway differed 
considerably from that of the later rack and cog-wheel 
and cable mountain railways. There was a central rail 
which, when the brake was applied—there were two 
brakes to each carriage—was gripped by two-sided 
brakes. ‘This enabled curves not less than 135 feet radius 
to be safely negotiated, while gradients of one in twelve 
could be undertaken. The engine was provided, in 
addition to the ordinary double brakes, with two pairs of 
horizontal wheels, which would, when required, grip the 
centre rail with great tenacity. As an indication of the 
tremendous amount of friction met with, it is worth 
noting that the steel faces of the brakes on the engine 
had to be renewed after each journey, while the single 
run from Lanslebourg to Susa made grooves of about 
three-eighths of an inch in depth. The maximum speed 
allowed was fifteen miles per hour. The carriages were 
on the American system, with entrance at each end. 

The Fell Railway was the invention of Messrs. Vig- 
nolles and Ericsson, but was named after its promoter. 
It was constructed by English engineers, the cost per 
mile being £8,000, financed by English capital, and all 
the drivers were English. The railway quite fulfilled 
expectations, but could not, of course, compete with the 
International Railway through the Mont Cenis Tunnel, 
and in 1871 it ceased to run and the rails were taken up. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE WALDENSIAN VALLEYS 


Torre Pellice, formerly known as La Tour, may be 
considered the capital of the Waldensian valleys. The 
members of the Italian Protestant Church are known 
as Waldensians from the valleys they have occupied at 
the foot of the Alps (valleys of Luserna, Rora, Angrogna, 
and §. Martino) for over six hundred years. 

The name, in fact, is derived from the Latin word 
vallis, though some derive the name from Peter Waldo, 
the founder of the Waldensian Church, who became, 
as it were, the ‘“‘St. Francis of the heretics.” His 
disciples first sought the protection of Pope Alexander III., 
but this was denied them, and the harshness they received 
from the Pope and clergy brought about their complete 
separation from the Roman Catholic Church. “They 
denied that the priestly office had any intrinsic virtue, 
and maintained that a layman of pure life and manners 
might administer all religious rites. ‘They rejected all 
the Sacraments except Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
They renounced prayers for the dead, purgatory, and 
indulgences. Above all, they read the Gospel, preached 
and prayed in the vulgar tongue.” 

Soon after the founding of this non-conforming 
Church they were subjected to the severest persecution, 
both ecclesiastical and lay. In1487 Pope Innocent VIII. 
issued a Bull calling upon “ all authorities, spiritual and 
temporal, to unite in the extermination of the Vaudois.” 
All these Protestant villages were in the territory of the 
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Duke of Savoy, who promptly replied to the Christian 
appeal of the Holy Father, and dispatched 18,000 troops 
to expel the Vaudois from their valleys. 

When the Reformation broke out in Germany, the 
Lutheran teaching was promptly adopted, and in the 
Synod of Angrogna (September 12th, 1532) the separa- 
tion of the Waldensians from the Roman Catholic Church 
wasformally ratified. ‘This led to fresh persecutions from 
Dukes Charles and Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy. The 
chief stronghold of the Waldensians at that time was the 
Pra del Tor, at the head of the Angrogna valley, and in 
1560, after four days of severe fighting, the troops of 
Savoy were defeated, and Duke Emmanuel Philibert was 
compelled to sign a treaty which practically allowed the 
victorious Waldensians the free exercise of their religion. 

In 1655 the Vaudois were still more basely persecuted, 
and after more than a thousand families had been ban- 
ished to the mountains in the depths of winter, the 
Marchese di Pianezza marched into the valley with 
15,000 troops and by treachery brought about the dis- 
armament of the Vaudois, and then ordered a general 
massacre of the defenceless inhabitants. This aroused 
the indignation of all the Protestant Powers, which for 
a time produced a certain degree of toleration for this 
persecuted sect. It was this persecution which inspired 
Milton’s famous sonnet: 


“* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worship’d stocks and stones, 
Forget not: In thy book record their groans, 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold, 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks.” 
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The respite was short-lived, for in January, 1686, 
Vittorio Amedeo II. decreed that every Protestant 
church should be razed to the ground, and that every 
Protestant should renounce his faith upon pain of banish- 
ment. At this time the whole population consisted of 
15,000, and of these only some 2,500 were capable of 
bearing arms. The inhabitants refused to submit, and 
with the cry of “ Death rather than the Mass,” sprang 
to arms in defence of their faith and their homes. “‘ But 
prolonged resistance against overwhelming numbers was 
useless, and the Waldensians submitted, upon a promise 
that they should then experience the mercy of the 
sovereign, which was kept by his throwing the whole 
Protestant population into prison !” (A. J. C. Hare). 

After six months the survivors—for the majority had 
died of hunger and disease—were banished, and took 
refuge in Switzerland. In 1690 the survivors (800 in 
number), under the command of their famous leader, 
Henri Arnaut, determined to regain their native villages. 
They maintained their position so obstinately in the 
defiles on the heights of La Balsiglia that the Duke of 
Savoy thought it politic to reinstate them, but on con- 
dition of their fighting for him against Louis XIV. The 
persecution of these brave “ sectarians’”’ was now at 
an end. 

As Mr. Basil Worsfold, the historian of the Vaudois, 
pithily expresses it, the principle for which the inhabitants 
of these valleys fought and died was liberty of conscience. 
For this they fought for some 600 years, first against the 
Pope and the powerful Dukes of Savoy, and then against 
the Catholic Powers of Europe banded together first by 
Philip of Spain and later by Louis XIV. 
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The fighting qualities of these Waldensian “ Iron- 
sides ’’ were thoroughly appreciated by Vittorio Emanuele 
II., when he raised the corps of Alpini, mainly recruited 
from the Waldensian valleys, who form the best raw 
material for mountain warfare. 

“From 1800 to 1814 the valleys again came under 
French rule. Napoleon, who had won Piedmont by the 
battle of Marengo, conferred entire civil and religious 
freedom upon the Vaudois, recognizing their Church, 
and placing their ministers on the same footing, in 
respect of stipends, as other ministers of religion. 

‘“‘On the restoration of the kingdom of Sardinia, the 
Vaudois people were once more relegated to their former 
condition of civil disability. In this condition they 
remained till 1848, when, by a special edict of Charles 
Albert, they were enabled to share the civil and religious 
rights conferred upon the rest of his subjects by the famous 
statute.’’* 

A week could be profitably spent in exploring these 
three famous valleys—Angrogna, Luserna, and Rora— 
but a day for each is as much as most tourists can devote 
to the excursion. In Torre Pellice, which has been 
termed ‘the Geneva ,of Italy,” there is not much to 
detain visitors, and for the ordinary tourist it may be 
regarded merely as a convenient centre for the excursions 
to the Waldensian valleys. The Angrogna valley natur- 
ally comes first. ‘This is classic ground to the Waldensian, 
and every yard seems permeated with the religio loct. 
But, quite apart from its religious and historic associations, 
the Angrogna valley is especially attractive on account 
of its magnificent scenery. 

* W. B. Worsfold. 
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“This valley is unsurpassed in these Alps for the 
richness and grandeur of its scenery. A large stream runs 
along its narrow bed, lashed to fury by projecting cliffs, 
and rocks that have fallen from the mountains. Here 
and there it is hidden beneath the spreading foliage of the 
walnut, willow and weeping ash. ‘The lower slopes are 
terraced and clothed with grass or corn. Vineyards 
cover the terraces higher up, intermixed with noble 
groves of trees, in which the chestnut and walnut pre- 
dominate. Higher still are forests of beech and oak, 
while along the summits of the mountains the hazel 
and birch grow luxuriantly among the jagged rocks.” 

The village of Angrogna is reached in about an hour 
from Torre Pellice. Here, in close proximity to the 
Vaudois chapel, is to be found, as is usual in the Vaudois 
valley, a Roman Catholic church, as these valleys were 
considered a good field for proselytizing. One is irre- 
sistibly reminded of the cynical lines of Swift: 

“‘ Where’er the Lord doth build a house of prayer 
The Devil’s sure to build a chapel there.” 

In one village the inscriptions on the two rival churches 
are characteristic and significant. On the Vaudois 
chapel is ‘‘ Allons 4 la Montagne de l’Eternel et 4 la 
Maison du Dieu de Jacob,” while on the Roman Catholic 
church is ‘*‘ Ave Maria, Mater Gratiz.”’ 

From here it is about an hour’s walk to the picturesque 
hamlet of Le Verné, where a boy should be obtained to 
show the way, difficult of access, to the famous Grotte 
which was used as a place of worship and retreat by the 
persecuted Waldensians. It is a cavern some 40 feet 
long by 15 or 20 feet broad, and of great height. The 
entrance is skilfully concealed with shrubs, and to reach 
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it means clambering over slippery masses of rock, and then 
under the plinth formed by a huge crosswise rock. 

Returning we regain the main road beyond Angrogna 
and continue up the famous valley. The valley soon 
contracts, and the cliffs on each side seem to forbid further 
progress. In about an hour and a half after leaving Le 
Verné we reach the celebrated outworks of the Pra, 
still known as Les Barricades. A towering cliff here over- 
hangs the narrow path. 

It will be advisable to have taken a guide from An- 
grogna to Le Verné. He will show you the deep pool, 
called the Pool of Sachette, from a gigantic captain of 
Papal troops who, in 1488, was hurled into it by the 
Vaudois defenders of the pass. When drawn out of the 
water his dead body was stretched out on a flat rock, and 
its form marked by lines cut into the rock. But these 
marks have been obliterated by the order of a former 
parish priest of Torre Pellice. 

Pra del Tor (Meadow of the Tower) is about an hour’s 
walk from Les Barricades. It is a basin-shaped valley, 
surrounded by precipitous mountains, intersected by two 
or three glens. ‘This was one of the chief strongholds 
of the Waldensians during some of the fiercest persecu- 
tions by the Pope and the Princes of Savoy. 

Returning to Torre Pellice, it is worth while to diverge 
from the road when about one mile from. Torre Pellice 
and climb the steep path to the right to the old church of 
Chobas. ‘This is of special interest to English tourists 
as the churchyard contains the tombs of several English 
of distinction who died in Italy during the long period 
when burial of non-Catholics was only obtainable within 
the Vaudois territory. 
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By taking the early morning (7.25) motor-bus from 
Torre Pellice to Bobbio (five and a half miles), and return- 
ing on foot, this excursion can be comfortably managed 
in one day. The picturesque village of Bobbio nestling 
at the foot of the lofty mountains, offshoots of the Monte 
Viso range, is much subject to inundations from the 
Pellice. In consequence, a huge embankment was built 
by the Vaudois in the seventeenth century, aided by a 
grant from Oliver Cromwell. Bobbio is situated in the 
valley which leads past the ruins of the Mirabouc fort 
(destroyed by the French in 1796) and the Bergerie de 
Pra (three and a half hours’ walk from Bobbio) to the 
easiest passage into France across the Monte Viso range. 
This is known as the Col de la Croix (reached by a mule 
track called La Coche), which is a climb of about an hour 
and a half from the Bergerie. The height is only 7,600 
feet (nearly two thousand feet less than the Col della 
Traversette; see Passes chapter). The track for about 
a mile is nearly level, and then descends gradually to the 
valley of the Guil, in France. There is no frontier post 
or douane, and the only sign of the Franco-Italian 
frontier is a block of stone on the Col carved with the 
fleur-de-lys of France and the cross of Savoy. Here 
and there the observant tourist will notice traces of a 
contemplated mountain road which was surveyed in the 
time of Napoleon I. At La Monta we reach a French 
custom-house, and, after passing the hamlet of Ristolas, 
Abries is reached in about two and a half hours from the 
Col. The seven and a half to eight hours which are 
required for the crossing of this pass from Bobbio to 
Abries compares very favourably with the eleven hours 
from Crissolo to Abries. 
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Another day should be given to the Rora valley. We 
leave Torre Pellice by the $. Giovanni road and soon 
reach Luserna. It was here that Vittorio Amedeo II. 
(the persecutor of the Waldensians) was sheltered by the 
Durand family when the Duke had to flee from his 
dominions. Their services were thought to be ade- 
quately recompensed by their magnanimous ruler, by 
being granted the privilege of using their garden as the 
family burial ground! A guide should be procured in 
the village for the climb to the famous cavern of Castel- 
uzzo, in which from 400 to 500 refugees could take shelter. 
Its only entrance is by an opening in the cliff, so that the 
Waldensians could only reach it by being let down by a 
rope from the top of the cliff. 

Rora, at the head of the valley, is the scene of some 
of the most daring exploits of the Waldensian leader, 
Gianavello. The tourist should not fail to climb the 
rocky peak of Rocheberas, the culminating point of the 
ridge which separates the valleys of Rora and Luserna. 
It commands splendid views of the Rora, Luserna and 
Torre Pellice valleys throughout their whole length. 
It was a favourite reconnoitring point of Gianavello and 
his followers, where they formed their plans of campaign. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE VAL D’AOSTA AND ITS CASTLES 


Without going as far as some enthusiastic writers who 
describe this valley as the most interesting spot in Europe, 
few who have explored it will deny that the valley of 
Aosta for beauty, picturesqueness and scenic variety 
is unsurpassed in North Italy. It offers a combination 
which attracts the antiquarian equally with the artist: 
some of the highest peaks of the Alps—Mont Blanc, Monte 
Rosa, the Matterhorn and Grand Paradis—the finest 
Roman ruins outside of Rome, Naples and North Africa, 
and scores of medizval castles. 

The character of the scenery in the fifty miles between 
Ivrea, the southern gateway of the Val d’Aosta, and 
Aosta may be summarized as follows. After passing the 
Dora gorge the road ascends past the Castle of Montalto 
to the plateau of Pont St. Martin. Here is the lofty 
arch which serves as a passage to the Val de Lys, which 
runs up to the glaciers of the Lyskamm and Monte 
Rosa. Next comes the village of Donnaz, and soon the 
road passes through the gorge of Bard, below the frowning 
fortress, and the plateau of Verrex is reached. ‘Three 
miles further is the rocky ravine known as the Montjovet 
Narrows, through which is the road called the Pass of 
Montjovet. Just before reaching St. Vincent, a deep 
ravine is crossed by an ancient Roman bridge called the 
Pont des Sarrasins. After passing the summer resort of 
Chatillon we reach Aosta, the capital of the Val d’Aosta. 
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The best way to explore the valley is by motor or on 
foot, but if the train is preferred for the forty miles 
between Ivrea and Aosta, it is better to make Pont St. 
Martin station (near Donnaz) the first stopping place 
between Turin and Aosta, visit the famous ‘ Roman 
Cut ” and Fort Bard, and then go on by the afternoon 
train to Montjovet, and either sleep at St. Vincent (good 
accommodation) or go on by the last train to Aosta. 

At Donnaz is to be seen, still in excellent preservation, 
the most remarkable engineering work of the old consular 
road from Turin to Aosta. ‘This is now known as the 
Roman Cut. The famous Roman bridge over the Lys at 
Pont St. Martin, a single daring arch high above the 
rocky river-bed, the largest single-arched Roman bridge 
in existence (which was still in use till the route nationale 
was constructed), is another monument of Roman engin- 
eering skill. 

The Roman Cut is a ledge 16 feet wide and S00 feet 
long, hewn out of the precipitous cliff which skirts the 
ravine. At the end of the Cut the cliff is tunnelled for 
16 feet. It has been estimated that the amount of rock 
excavated—the hardest gneiss—could not have amounted 
to much less than ten thousand cubic yards ! 

To the select few interested in archxology and 
history, Aosta and its neighbourhood appeals chiefly 
on account of its wealth of Roman remains and the many 
medizval castles which stud the valley, and I must refer 
these to the admirable descriptions in Ferrero’s “‘ Valley 
of Aosta”? (Putnam’s Sons) and the early editions of 
Murray’s ‘‘ Savoy and Piedmont.” But the majority of 
tourists who find their way to this valley are attracted 
by Aosta as an excellent centre for mountain excursions— 
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Valley of Cogne (Grand Paradis), Great and Little St. 
Bernard Passes, Courmayeur, Val Tournanche (Monte 
Rosa and Matterhorn). 

The Triumphal Arch of Augustus at Aosta is not, 
strictly speaking, a triumphal one, as Rome alone could 
confer that privilege, but a monument erected in honour 
of the founder of the new Roman city. The arch is a 
curious combination of Corinthian columns with a 
Doric entablature. The height of the arch from the 
ground to the edge of the disfiguring roof (added in 1605) 
is 45 feet. 

There is one excursion which, though very cursorily 
noticed, if at all, by the guide-books, is of surpassing 
interest. ‘This is the remarkable ancient Roman engin- 
eering work known as the Pont d’Ael or Pondal, near the 
village of Aimaville. It is a lofty bridge thrown over 
the Eivia some 195 feet above the torrent. ‘Though the 
gorge which it crosses is only about 50 feet wide, in 
order to reach the accessible portion of the banks it was 
necessary to build a bridge 170 feet long. ‘The bridge 
is an unusually narrow one, affording a passage-way of 
34 feet. ‘‘ Its extreme thinness, coupled with its com- 
paratively great length and its extraordinary height 
above the water, gives it—especially when seen from 
above—an appearance of frailty almost dream-like, which 
makes one marvel how the whole thing can withstand 
the impact of the furious winds that drive through the 
gorge. Yet the fact that it is there, unimpaired and 
in daily use, now as nineteen centuries ago, sufficiently 
proves that lightness and solidity are by no means incom- 
patible.” 

A unique feature of this bridge is a curious double- 
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passage-way. The lower story is a covered gallery 
which is lighted through slits in the wall. The upper 
passage (erroneously supposed to have served as an 
aqueduct) has a low parapet. This is the passage in 
ordinary use, as the covered one, owing to the difficult 
approach and the ruinous state of the path, is considered 
dangerous. 

Why such an elaborate structure should be there at all 
was long a puzzle to antiquarians and archeologists, 
for the bridge is a long way from any of the Roman 
Consular roads, and is, besides, too narrow for wheeled 
vehicles. But the puzzle was solved by the famous 
historian of the Val d’Aosta, Signor Carlo Promis, who 
in 1838 was let down by a rope and was then able to 
decipher the inscription carved in the centre of the 
arch, almost hidden by vegetable growth and the dirt of 
centuries: 


IMP. CESARE. AUGUSTO XIII. COS. DESIG. 
C, AVILLIUS C.F.C. AIMUS. PATAVINUS. 
PRCLY AM: 


This seems to show that the bridge was a private, 
not imperial enterprise. Signor Promis held that it 
meant that two gentlemen of Padua, Aimus and Avillius, 
owned estates on either side of the gorge, and connected 
them by means of this bridge. 

The only two churches in Aosta which need detain 
the tourist are the cathedral and the church of S. Orso. 
The cathedral is mainly a fifteenth-century building, 
though the towers date from the eleventh century and 
the crypt is probably of Roman origin. The treasury 
contains relics of San Grato and San Giocondo (to whom 
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the cathedral is dedicated) and an ivory diptych, a 
Roman work of the fifth century with two figures of the 
Emperor Honorius in bas-relief. But the chief treasure 
is contained in a fifteenth-century silver bust of St. John 
the Baptist—pace the canons of Genoa Cathedral, who 
treasure St. John’s relics—namely, the jaw of the saint. 

Close to the cathedral is the church of S. Orso, 
between the walls and the arch of Augustus. ‘The 
beautiful cloisters of Romanesque style date from the 
twelfth century. 

Two great names are associated with Aosta, St. Bernard 
of Menthon and Archbishop Anselm. ‘The “ Father of 
Scholastics,” as Anselm has been called, was born in 
Aosta, and a house (4, Rue St. Anselm) is pointed out to 
the credulous visitor as his birthplace. But even the 
most sceptical can hardly deny the claims of the ruined 
Tour de St. Anselm, in the village of Gressan, some three 
miles from Aosta, to be the remains of the castle where 
Anselm’s family lived. Inside the tower is a quaint and 
roughly executed fresco showing the Archbishop in 
episcopal robes, but carrying a double cross instead of the 
orthodox crozier. 

Below is the following inscription: 

“St. Anselme, Evéque de Canto— 

Brié en Angleterre docteur de L’Eglise pave devut de la passion 


De Jésus Christ et favory de Marie Protecteur 
Du Duché d’Aoste—L’originaire de Gressan est mort 1109.” 


“Pave devut” is an Aostan corruption of “ parfait 
dévot.” 

Another great name associated with Aosta, though 
only for a short time, is that of the great Swiss Reformer 
Calvin. He had stopped at Aosta in 1535 on his way 
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from Ferrara to Paris, hoping to get the inhabitants of 
the valley to join the reformed Church. But his propa- 
ganda activities were fruitless. The peasants remained 
staunch to their faith, and showed themselves no more 
inclined to the new reform than to the older reform of 
the Waldensians. 

Had Calvin confined his efforts to proselytism, he 
would not probably have been interfered with. But he 
had attempted to induce the Waldensians to throw off 
their allegiance to the House of Savoy and join the Swiss 
Confederation. 

This caused the Assembly to call a special session, and 
to avoid arrest and worse Calvin decided to flee. He 
was careful not to attempt the usual St. Bernard route, 
but crossed the dangerous Col de Fenétre and reached 
Switzerland in safety. “The condemnation of Calvin 
having been pronounced at eleven o’clock, from that 
time the custom prevailed throughout the diocese of 
Aosta of ringing the midday bell at eleven, in daily 
celebration of the event.” 

Another memorial of the expulsion of the Reformer 
is the Town Cross, erected in 1541, with the following 
inscription : 


*“*Hanc Calvini Fuga The flight of Calvin 
Erexit brought about the 
Anno MDXLI erection of this cross, 
Religionis Constantia in the year 1541. 
Reparavit Religious constancy 
Anno MDCCXLI repaired it in the year 1741. 
Civium Pietas The piety of the citizens 
Renovavit et Adornavit renewed and adorned 
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It is a little dificult to understand why there should 
be so many castles—there are traces of nearly a hundred— 
in a valley not more than sixty miles long by ten miles 
wide. It has been suggested that this is partly due to the 
lords of the valley’s disregard of the feudal law of entail. 
Consequently, the estates were much subdivided, and 
each proprietor built a new castle for himself. 

Some of these (such as Issogne, the best preserved of 
all) are more like a medizval manor house than a fortified 
castle. ‘They have no keep or towers, no drawbridge, no 
loop-holes in the walls and no defensive outer works. 

The most interesting of these castles are, undoubtedly, 
Verrés, Fénis, Issogne and Ussel. 

Verrés was one of the castles belonging to the House 
of Challant, by far the richest and most powerful family 
in the valley. Indeed, the part this family played in the 
politics of Val d’Aosta and Savoy was so important that 
the history of the Val d’Aosta, from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century, was practically that of the House 
of Challant. Like most of the great Valdostan castles, 
Verrés was built in the fourteenth century. 

“The proudest holdings of the Challants were the 
castle of Verrés and the manor house of Issogne, built 
in the same neighbourhood and in sight of each other; 
the first, as a stronghold on a height above Verrés, domi- 
nating the main valley, and closing the entrance to the 
side valley of Challant; the second as a residence, on the 
bottom of the main valley across the river.”’ 

Verrés Castle is a very massive stronghold with an 
outer wall. The main entrance was protected by a 
drawbridge which gave access to the bailey and the keep. 
This donjon is still in good preservation, but unfortunately 
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a recent proprietor actually removed the roof to evade 
the payment of the real estate tax, which is not levied 
upon roofless buildings! Fortunately such vandalism 
cannot be repeated, as the castle has now been acquired 
by the State and made a national monument. 

When Issogne was finished, some ninety years later, 
Verrés was no longer used as a residence, but maintained 
only as a military stronghold. The manor house of 
Issogne is built round three sides of an irregular court. 
On the first floor are the dining-room, armoury, and the 
baronial hall, with a beautiful carved wooden altar. On 
the third floor is the “‘ room of the lilies,” so called from 
the carved lilies on the ceiling. This was the room 
occupied once by a King of France, hence the fleur-de-lys 
decoration. ‘This manor house was the favourite resi- 
dence of the Counts of Challant, and they held on to 
it till the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
straitened circumstances compelled them to dispose of 
it with all its contents. Fortunately Issogne fell into 
artistic and appreciative hands. A certain rich painter 
of Turin, Signor Vittorio Avondo, bought it, and to its 
artistic restoration and renovation the artist devoted 
thirty years of loving labour anda largefortune. ‘‘ With 
wonderful patience and determination he traced and 
bought back from dealers and private owners a great deal 
of the original furniture. When an absolutely necessary 
picture or piece of furniture was unobtainable he had 
them accurately reproduced.” ‘Then, when the work was 
finished, Signor Avondo presented Issogne to the State, 
and it is now a national monument. 

Fénis, built by Count Aimone, 1330, was the first 
of the great castles built by the lords of Challant. ‘The 
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entrance to the castle is rather deceptive, as it is opposite 
to the approach from the village, Count Aimone having 
been apparently of a somewhat retiring nature. To find 
the entrance to the keep, the tourist must retrace his 
steps along two sides of a narrow alley. On entering, 
he will perhaps wonder what has become of the stately 
proportions of the castle as seen from the village. He 
enters a gloomy narrow courtyard with wooden balconies 
running all round it. The ground floor consisted of 
store-rooms and soldiers’ quarters, on the first floor are 
the chapel and the living-rooms, and on the third story, 
bedrooms. A rare architectural relic will be noticed by 
the observant visitor, the brackets of an outside balcony. 
Balconies were not apparently popular in medieval 
castles, as they afforded opportunities to amorous Romeos, 
and the lords were apt to be jealous of their Juliets ! 

Owing to the dark interior, the frescoes in the chapel 
cannot be properly seen, but on the wall at the foot of the 
court stairway there is an admirable fresco of St. George 
and the Dragon in the ingenuous style of pre-Renaissance 
paintings, and here, as the light is better, the fresco can 
be better appreciated. 

But the numerous sentences, proverbs and maxims 
which have been scratched upon the walls, many with 
dates reaching back to the fourteenth century, will be to 
most visitors far more interesting than the frescoes. One 
inscription has a pathetic interest in view of the financial 
downfall of the later Counts of Challant: “ May this 
house stand till the ant has drunk the sea, and the slow 
tortoise has travelled round the whole world.” 

The castle was sold in 1716, and was used as a farm- 
house, until in 1895 Signor Francesco d’Andrade bought 
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it and made a gift of it to the State, so that it is now, like 
Verrés and Issogne, a national monument. 

Compared to the castles described above, Ussel is a 
mere shell. All the interior seems to have fallen in, 
heaped debris filling the courtyard almost to the first floor 
level. 

Owing to the curious atmospheric conditions, Ussel 
appears to the tourist like a phantom castle. From far 
away down the valley it seems a shapeless mass of stone 
crowning a precipitous cliff. But at midday it appears to 
the same tourist as if the castle had utterly vanished. 
The skeleton of a keep is pretty nearly all that is left of 
Ussel. ‘There were no enclosing walls. With the preci- 
pice rising from the Dora River on three sides, and the 
approach on the fourth side being a steep and rocky path, 
nature has given it sufficient protection. 

Surrounded by this feudal atmosphere, one is tempted 
to try and visualize some of the leading features of baronial 
life, say in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Let us 
take as an example the daily routine of one of the nobles 
in the Val d’Aosta, not of one of the princely families, 
who would have a chance of the broader life of cities or 
of the ducal court. All the inmates of the castle were 
early risers; the lord would look after the business of his 
little State, the servants would receive their orders, 
provisions would be brought in from the outlying villages, 
and the horses and mules prepared for the day’s outing. 
This would be the summer routine; in the winter there 
would be a different régime, of course. Later the lord, 
on his throne in the baronial hall, would settle disputes 
among his retainers, and try minor criminal cases. ‘Then 
the baron, in addition to his legislative functions, would 
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exercise executive powers. For the lord’s authority was 
as supreme as his responsibilities were limitless. 

Meanwhile the chatelaine and her daughters busied 
themselves in the kitchen and in the still-room, and in 
the careful supervision of the servants. The young men 
of the house, if not in attendance with the squires on the 
lord of the castle in some border fray or petty warfare 
with some rival House, went out hunting. Large game 
in the Aosta valley would be plentiful—bears, wolves, 
foxes, deer, and on the heights chamois, ibex, or bouque- 
tin, afforded good sport. ‘“‘’The chase, for men armed 
only with spears or knives, or, later, with primitive 
arquebuses, contained enough elements of excitement 
and danger to entice the young knights to venture and 
make the young ladies at home shiver and admire.” 

At about eleven o’clock would be served the chief meal 
of the day. Probably a homely meal enough, though 
viands would be plentiful, and though the wines of the 
country were strong the seigniors of the valley rarely 
indulged to excess. 

After dinner the family would assemble in the 
garden, or in the living-room in the winter, and spend 
the early afternoon hours in chatting, while the ladies 
sewed, or playing cards, not long introduced from the 
Orient. 

Soon after sundown the family retired, perhaps 
because oil lamps smoked and oil was expensive, and 
partly because early hours in the morning were practically 
obligatory. 

In winter no doubt the lot of these baronial families 
was not to be envied. Most of the time they were kept 
indoors, in badly lighted and poorly warmed halls, and 
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the only consolation was the cheerful blaze of huge logs 
in the enormous fireplaces. 

**So was the life of Valdostan lords spent in daily 
cares that have nothing especially romantic about them; 
probably no bourgeois of the twentieth century would 
give up his large share of enjoyment of the world for the 
power of those miniature sovereigns of the middle ages.” 

It must be admitted that, in the case of the minor 
and less reputable barons, the monotony of their daily 
routine was occasionally broken by raids with the object 
of levying toll on the merchants with their laden mules 
who were accustomed to cross the passes on their way 
from France or Switzerland to Lombardy. 

In addition to the valley castles, there are several in 
the bordering district of the Canavese. Of these the 
castle of Pavone is earlier than any of the above-mentioned, 
having been built in the tenth century. It has been 
systematically and most artistically rebuilt by the famous 
architect and antiquarian, Signor Francesco d’Andrade. 
Its restoration, or resurrection, as it has been called, is a 
work which in some respects is worthy to be compared 
with the restoration of Issogne. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CARMAGNOLA: A CITY OF THE MARCHES 


Carmagnola has not many features to attract the 
artist or the archeologist, nor is it a town of any archi- 
tectural pretensions, though of respectable antiquity. 

As far back as the seventeenth century, Carmagnola 
ranked as one of the most important towns in Piedmont, 
and, in a treaty made by the Duke of Savoy with France, 
Carmagnola is expressly referred to as a cittd forte, along 
with Cherasco and Savigliano, and placed with them 
under the protection of France. 

The part, although a minor one, played by Carmagnola 
in the military revolution of March, 1821, was striking 
and dramatic. This military rising was organized by 
Santorre Santa Rosa (afterwards Minister of War) and 
General San Michele, with the view of inducing King 
Vittorio Emanuele I. to grant the Constitution known as 
the “ Spanish Constitution ” (actually more liberal in its 
tendencies than either the British or French Constitu- 
tion). ‘The leaders of this movement had obtained the 
moral, though not openly avowed, support of Carlo 
Alberto, heir to the throne after Carlo Felice. Vittorio 
Emanuele, however, could not make up his mind to 
accede to their request, so got out of the difficulty by 
abdicating! The new King, Carlo Felice, who was 
thoroughly opposed to every kind of constitutional 
reform, did not hesitate to invoke the aid of Austria, 


and at the first battle of Novara the military revolt was 
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crushed. But this movement no doubt influenced the 
granting of the famous Statuto (Constitution) by Carlo 
Alberto in 1848. 

, The garrison of Alessandria had joined the leaders of 
the revolution, and on the night of March gth a cavalry 
regiment of the garrison, commanded by Colonel de Lisio, 
arrived at Carmagnola on the way to Turin, after a forced 
march. Here they were joined by Santa Rosa and other 
leaders. At the printing-office (still in existence) of Pietro 
Barbié, in Carmagnola, the following manifesto was 
printed, after formal protest from the printer, who, not 
unreasonably, wished to obtain first the Syndic’s authority: 


‘¢ DECLARATION. 


** The Piedmontese army cannot permit, in the present 
serious condition of Italy and Piedmont, its King to be 
under the influence of Austria. ‘This influence prevents 
the best of sovereigns from satisfying his subjects who 
desire to live lawfully and to have their rights and interests 
assured by a liberal Constitution. 

“This malign influence makes Vittorio Emanuele a 
spectator and almost an approver of the war which 
Austria is waging at Naples against the sacred rights of 
nations, in order to dominate Italy and humiliate and 
ravage Piedmont, which she hates because she has not 
been able to conquer her. 

“‘ Our object is twofold: to place the King in a posi- 
tion which will enable him to follow the dictates of his 
heart, which is truly Italian, and to obtain for the people 
full liberty to express their wishes to the Throne as sons to 
their father. 

“We do not for one moment desire to subordinate the 
civil power to the military; it is only inevitable necessity 
that has constrained us to follow the example of the 
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Prussian army, who saved Germany in 1813 by making 
spontaneous war on its oppressor. But we swear to 
defend the person of the King and the dignity of his 
Throne against every kind of enemy, if, indeed, Vittorio 
Emanuele could possibly have any enemies except those 
of Italy.” 
(Signed) SANTORRE SANTA ROSA.” 
CARMAGNOLA, 
March toth, 1821.” 


The sensational manner of the printing of this mani- 
festo is thus described by the son of the compositor who 
actually set it up in type: 

““T] remember my father saying how he was aroused 
from bed one night (March gth, 1821) by soldiers, and 
compelled to go to the printing-office escorted by 
troopers, and forced to compose and print off copies of 
this proclamation. Immediately afterwards Santa Rosa 
left with his regiment of cavalry as quietly as he had 
arrived.” 

There still exists in Carmagnola, in the Via Peso 
Pubblico, a printing-office which was established as far 
back as 1497, and has been in continuous operation ever 
since. It was not at this establishment, however, that 
Santa Rosa’s manifesto was printed. 

The only remains of this medieval “city of the 
marches ”—for Carmagnola lies on the frontier between 
the ancient Marquisate of Saluzzo and the Duchy of 
Savoy—are to be seen embodied in the church of S. 
Filippo, the tower of the medizval citadel now serving 
as the belfry. 

It is, though, a little misleading to describe Carmagnola 
as a town lacking in artistic features. The view of the 
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town from the Alba road, with its towers and spires so 
gracefully grouped that they might have been composed 
by an artist, with the magnificent background of the 
Cottian Alps, crowned by Monte Viso, is a picture of 
remarkable beauty, however ordinary the town itself 
may be. The autumn sunsets with their extraordinary 
richness and variety of colouring, as the sun slowly sinks 
behind the Monte Viso massif, are the despair of the 
painter. 

The most picturesque nook in the town is the Piazza 
S. Agostino, with the large church of S$. Agostino at one 
end, and at the other end, houses with loggie and veran- 
dahs festooned with vines, and the walls covered with 
crude and brilliant frescoes, and flanked on each side by 
arcades. ‘The church of §. Agostino contains the only 
picture which might be described as an old master in 
Carmagnola, an ‘‘ Ascension ” by Clementi, the famous 
Piedmontese painter. 

Many of the historic events with which Carmagnola 
is associated are connected with the Piazza of $. Agostino. 
It was here that the Madonna is said to have miraculously 
appeared and stayed the plague in 1522. It was in this 
Piazza, too, that in 1796 the inhabitants, having tempor- 
arily thrown off their allegiance to their King, Carlo 
Emanuele IV, proclaimed their adhesion to the French 
Republic. A “ tree of liberty ” (still preserved in the 
Municipal Museum) was erected in the middle of the 
square, and the frenzied citizens danced the Carmagnola 
publicly for the last time in the town of its origin. The 
Republican triumph was short-lived, however, as the 
Royal troops promptly bombarded and captured the 
town. ‘Traces of this bombardment are still to be seen 
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in the bullet-holes in the wall of the frescoed house facing 
the Canonica. 

In the Piazza has recently been erected Carmagnola’s 
memorial to her citizens who lost their lives in the Great 
War. It is an admirable executed bronze group, repre- 
senting a soldier dying on the battlefield, supported by a 
kneeling woman intended to symbolize his mother 
country. It is a fine piece of work, and the agonized 
but rapt expression on the face of the dying soldier is 
admirably rendered. 

The most important event in Carmagnola’s history 
was the terrible visitation of the plague (stayed by the 
intervention of the Madonna) in 1522. ‘This remarkable 
episode is described in the first chapter. 

The inhabitants, out of gratitude for this miraculous 
intervention of the Blessed Virgin, swore a solemn oath 
that on the eve of the festival of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion they would consume nothing but bread and water. 
It is significant, and says much for the earnest devotion 
of the Piedmontese, that this oath is still kept by the 
majority of the inhabitants of Carmagnola and the twelve 
“plague villages” every December 7th (eve of the Festa 
of the Concezione Immacolata). 

The most famous citizen which Carmagnola has 
produced is Francesco Bussone, the Conte di Carmagnola 
(born in 1590), the well-known condottiere in the employ 
of Venice. There is a legend, which may or may not be 
true, in connection with this personage, which has a 
picturesque ring. Before he began his adventurous 
career he was a mere farm labourer. One day, being 
in doubt whether to seek a life of adventure or remain in 


Carmagnola, he declared he would decide his fate by 
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throwing his funcetta (bill-hook), which all contadini 
carry, atatree. If it caught on a branch he would go— 
if not, he would remain. It did remain caught among the 
branches, and thus began his career asa soldier of fortune. 

He first offered his services to the Duke of Milan, 
and rising to high command in the army, regained for 
his masters a great part of Lombardy. His loyalty was, 
however, suspected, and he was banished. Bussone then 
transferred his services to the Republic of Venice and 
was appointed Generalissimo. He was able to get his 
own back by defeating the Duke of Milan and conquering 
Brescia for Venice. His success, however, aroused the 
jealousy of the aristocratic party, who had him imprisoned 
on a trumped-up charge of forgery, and the unfortunate 
soldier of fortune was beheaded “between the two 
columns,” in the Piazza San Marco. 

To prevent the condemned man speaking to the 
multitude he was led to the place of execution with a 
gag in his mouth. 

There is another famous condottiere connected with 
the town—the Scotchman, James Turnbull, who was 
employed by the French, and who died at Carmagnola 
when his army was returning from Naples in 1496. His 
tomb is in the church of S. Agostino. 

To most people, however, Carmagnola is chiefly known 
as the place which gave birth to the French revolutionary 
song and dance which was introduced by mercanti ambu- 
lanti (pedlars) from this part of Piedmont. 

But the inhabitants of Carmagnola are by no means 
proud of the supposed association of their town with the 
horrible “‘ danse de la Carmagnole,” danced round the 
scaffold at the execution of the victims of the Terror. 
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The tradition of this dance seems quite to have died 
out in the country of its origin, though one would naturally 
expect that some trace of it would remain. It is some- 
times supposed that the borea, the national Piedmontese 
dance, had some connection with the Carmagnola, but 
I have been unable to trace it. The borea has some 
similarity to the Lancashire clog-dance, and is still danced 
in some of the villages round Carmagnola. 

Even the least observant visitor must be struck by the 
number of churches. In fact, there are nearly a dozen 
churches in a town of less than 12,000 inhabitants—there 
are no less than five within a radius of a couple of hundred 
yards. One of these, however, is only open once a year— 
on the anniversary of its patron saint. Only two or three 
are worth visiting from the ordinary tourist’s point of 
view; and none have any striking architectural features. 
The principal church, the collegiate church of S. Pietro 
e §. Paolo, known as the Canonica, is a large building of 
fine proportions, but, with the exception of the High 
Altar, it contains nothing to mark it out from scores of 
other churches in the province of Turin. The altar of 
the Madonna of the Immaculate Conception is particu- 
larly rich and ornate. Indeed, the Madonna’s jewels 
(which are only shown once a year, on the Festa of the 
Concezione Immacolata) are the most costly of those of 
any church in the whole of Piedmont, except those in 
the treasury of the famous Santuario di Savona, which 
boasts a Madonna decked with a richly jewelled crown 
given by Pius VII., and a diamond necklace given by 
Carlo Alberto. 

Many of these jewels have been presented by Italian 
sovereigns, and among these is a ring presented by Queen 
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Elena in 1924, as a thank-offering for the recovery of her 
daughters, the Princesses Yolanda and Mafalda, from a 
serious illness in that year, while staying at the royal 
palace of Racconigi, only a few miles from Carmagnola. 
Owing to an attempt at robbery some forty years ago, 
the most valuable of these votive offerings of jewellery 
are now kept in a bank, and only on the Festa of the 
Immaculate Conception is the Madonna fully decked with 
the jewels. 

As for the social aspect of the town, it may be regarded 
as a self-contained little citta. In addition to the 
municipal offices, it has its own sotto prefettura, questura, 
esattoria (tax collector’s office), carabinieri barracks, 
technical college, liceo, hospitals, etc. 

The avvocati, doctors, municipal and Government 
officials, bankers, priests, professors of the college and the 
liceo, and the leading tradespeople, form the aristocracy 
of the town. There seems a curious social cleavage 
between the townspeople and the country people, and 
the contadini seem to hold themselves aloof from the 
cittadini, or vice versa. As for the large landed pro- 
prietors in the neighbourhood, they are mostly absentees, 
and only come to their estates for a few weeks during the 
vintage or summer. 

My wife’s family, having lived for nearly half a century 
in the neighbourhood of Carmagnola, are gradually being 
accepted by the worthy citizens as belonging to themselves 
in a sense, and are no longer regarded as forestieri. It is 
true that they are known as the “ Inglesi,” but, as they are 
the only English family living within a radius of twenty 
miles or so of Turin, this is only natural. Living some 
miles out of town, one’s relations with the inhabitants 
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are not very close, and, indeed, mainly confined to the 
tradespeople. They are at last beginning to realize that 
English people living out of their own country are not 
merely harmless eccentrics, but of like nature with them- 
selves. Unfortunately, though, the tradition that every 
Englishman is affluent and prone to scatter money about 
indiscriminately dies hard. 

It must be admitted that we are fairly well treated by 
the shopkeepers, and our relations are friendly, not to 
say cordial. ‘They invariably enquire after the health of 
any missing member of the family, and appear to take a 
flattering interest in one’s movements and doings generally. 
Certainly the innate courtesy of the Italian shopkeeper, 
at any rate in the small towns, is worthy of imitation by 
his confréres in England. If you make a purchase, 
however small, you are bowed out of the shop with 
courteous farewells, concluding with “ Mille grazie, a 
rivederla.” At the same time, truth compels one to 
add that there is one price for the foreigner and one 
for the Italian, though in our case we are beginning to 
be granted brevet rank as Italian citizens, and probably 
do not pay more than § per cent. or so over the market 
price. 

Certainly in Italy bargaining is universal, even in 
establishments of the highest class. Shopping, indeed, 
is an art in this country, and well worth cultivating by a 
stranger. ‘There are certain peculiarities which will take 
the stranger some time to master. He will learn in time 
that a drogheria is not a chemist, but a grocer, that a 
chincaglieria is a haberdasher and not an ironmonger, that 
all butchers are closed on Friday, and all hairdressers and 
barbers on Monday; and that if he wants quinine he must 
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not expect to get it at the chemist’s, but at a tobacconist’s. 
The reason for this is significant. Owing to the great 
demand during the War for quinine, profiteering in this 
indispensable drug was rife. To check this wholesale 
profiteering, the Government made it a monopoly, 
established a uniform moderate price within reach of the 
poorest, and arranged for its sale at all post-offices and 
tobacconists’. 

Then, salt can only be bought at a tobacconist’s. 
During the War the practice started in the smaller shops 
of charging a soldo for the paper in which the article 
was wrapped up! ‘This reprehensible custom has not 
died out. 

The new luxury tax (now practically a dead letter) 
was particularly vexatious, especially as it was levied to a 
certain extent arbitrarily; for instance, certain shops 
ignored the tax altogether, or, at all events, so far as 
their special customers were concerned. I remember an 
instance of this in Turin. It so happened that at the shop 
where I bought caramels, amounting to 7 lire, I was 
disgusted to find myself mulcted in an extra payment of 
60 centimes as tassa di lusso. The next shop, where I 
bought an umbrella for 75 lire, which might certainly be 
regarded as a luxury, the tassa di lusso was quite dis- 
regarded. 

Nowadays, Carmagnola’s chief claim to distinction is 
as the most important market town of the whole district 
between Turin and Alba. There are no less than eight 
or nine distinct markets. There are separate markets 
for cattle, horses, grapes (in the autumn), silkworms, 
corn hemp and flax, boots shoes and saddlery, poultry 
and eggs, vegetables and fruit, as well as a general market 
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for provisions, haberdashery, hardware, china, cheese and 
butter, etc. 

But though mainly an agricultural town it has many 
factories — matches, silk, railway carriages, chemical 
manures, etc. Rope-making is also a leading industry 
of Carmagnola, but this is confined to the suburban 
borgo of S. Bernardo, where every other house seems to 
have a rope-walk attached to it. The reason for this 
exclusive culture is that the soil in the neighbourhood, 
though poor for agricultural purposes, is particularly well 
suited for the cultivation of hemp. ‘Then, the village 
being near the River Po, and having one or two tribu- 
tariles running through it, the necessary soaking of the 
hemp can be carried on conveniently and economically. 

The rope-making does not take place all the year, but 
there is a special season for it, most of the work being 
done in the autumn. For the turning of the wheels in 
the rope-walk women or boys are usually hired specially, 
and paid at the same rate as for gathering grapes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
TURIN: THE CITY OF STATUES 


It is undeniable that Turin is very little known to the 
ordinary tourist, and is, in a sense, a kind of Cinderella 
city. 

The explanation is simple enough, and is mainly 
geographical. Although Turin possesses many attrac- 
tions and features of interest, yet, lying on the threshold 
of Italy, it is mainly looked upon merely as a convenient 
halting-place for breaking the journey to the “show 
cities ” of Italy—Muilan, Genoa, Florence, Venice, Rome 
and Naples. Infact, in the case of nine out of ten English 
travellers their knowledge of Italy is practically confined 
to these six cities. 

Yet Turin is well worth a visit of two or three days, 
if only for its magnificent armoury (next to that of Madrid, 
the finest in Europe), its Egyptian Museum, picture 
gallery, and its wonderful archeological and architectural 
replica of a medieval Piedmontese castle and borgo in 
the Valentino Gardens. 

No one could call Turin a picturesque city, in spite 
of its beautiful setting. Its streets and squares are laid 
out with as much geometrical exactness as those of an 
American city. 

It is curious that this rectangular system of ‘‘ town- 
planning” really owes its origin, as Baedeker is careful 
to point out, to the plan of the old Roman town of 
Augusta Taurinorum, founded by the Emperor Augustus. 
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It formed a rectangle of 1,370 feet by 2,210 feet. The 
whole city was contained within this area till the seven- 
teenth century. 

But, in spite of this chess-board design, no one who 
remembers its arcaded streets (often ending with a vista 
of snow mountains), its broad and spacious Piazze, its 
numerous public gardens and its magnificent public 
offices and private palaces, can call this Piedmont capital 
an ugly or commonplace city. 

It is essentially the capital of the House of Savoy—in 
fact, a sculptured history of the Savoy dynasty is afforded 
by the numerous statues of Counts and Dukes of Savoy, 
Kings of Sardinia and Kings of Italy. 

Turin might, indeed, be called, not inappropriately, 
the City of Statues, so rich is it in the sculptured memorials 
of its national history. 

Turin, too, may be regarded as the living embodiment 
of the Risorgimento, as well as the centre of Italy’s 
national aspirations, and the capital of the first kingdom 
of Italy. 

Although for a few years Turin was the capital of 
the new kingdom of Italy, it is in some respects rather 
a Piedmontese or provincial than a national capital. 
Indeed, up to 1861 it was customary for the Turinese to 
ask ‘if the post from Italy had arrived.” 

It is this homely, bourgeois character which fitted 
Turinto be the centre of a movement that was essen- 
tially middle-class in origin. “‘’The stern, puritanical 
qualities of the old kingdom of Sardinia, which nerved 
it to take the lead in the fight for freedom, could hardly 
receive a more striking testimony than d’Azeglio’s con- 
fession that he preferred to live under Austrian rule in 
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Milan, because he could there enjoy his own life less 
fettered than in his native city.” 

If Genoa be the city of palaces, Palermo the city of 
gardens, and Florence the city of flowers, the sobriquet 
“city of statues’ might well be applied to Turin. The 
city can boast of a score of statues, many of real artistic 
merit. Indeed, relatively to its population, it is as well 
provided with these monuments as London, which pos- 
sesses over two hundred open-air statues. 

Many of the important battles fought by Savoy or 
Italy, whether victories or defeats, are commemorated by 
equestrian statues. 

One of the most pleasing artistically is the statue of 
Prince Amadeo at the first battle of Custozza (1848), in 
the Valentino—a masterpiece of D. Calandra (1902). 
Perhaps the most striking statue is the one of the Duke of 
Genoa (brother of Vittorio Emanuele II.) in the Piazza 
Solferino, which represents the duke at the time when 
his horse was shot under him at the Battle of Novara. 
Though experts in horsemanship may criticize the 
method by which the rider extricates himself from the 
falling horse, it is undoubtedly a fine and impressive 
monument. 

In the Piazza San Carlo is Marochetti’s chef-d’euvre, 
the equestrian statue of Emanuele Filiberto, representing 
the victorious duke at the Battle of St. Quentin (1557), 
one of the “ decisive battles ” of Italy. 

The bronze equestrian statue of Carlo Alberto in the 
Piazza of that name is also by Marochetti. 

The monument to Vittorio Emanuele II., with the 
king perched on the top of a 30-feet-high pillar, is of no 
great artistic merit, but is noticeable on account of the 
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symbolical attitudes of the four eagles at the corners of 
the pediment, which are most realistically represented. 

We have first the eagle which commemorates the 
disastrous Battle of Novara (1849), in an attitude of 
deepest dejection, the head bowed between the folded 
wings. 

The second eagle symbolizes the famous victory of 
Solferino (1859), with head raised and wings partly 
stretched. 

Next the Battle of Volturno (1860), which added the 
two Sicilies to Italy. Here the defiant attitude of the 
eagle, with head raised aloft and wings outstretched, is 
unmistakably expressed. 

The fourth eagle, in an attitude of triumphant soaring, 
symbolizes the climax of ‘the struggle for the indepen- 
dence and unity of Italy by the occupation of Rome 
(1870). 

For a striking example of misplaced symbolism in 
sculpture we need only inspect the bizarre and grotesque 
Mont Cenis monument in the Piazza del Statuto. 
Scattered over a huge mass of masonry are certain amor- 
phous figures intended to represent the genii of the 
mountain, overthrown by the skill of the engineers, 
Sommeiller, Grandis and Grattoni, of the first great 
Transalpine tunnel. 

One of the most interesting sights in Turin, the 
elaborate and artistic reproduction of a fifteenth-century 
Piedmontese castle in the Valentino Park, demands a 
fuller description than is given to it in the local guide- 
books. It was built for the 1884 Exhibition, but intended 
to serve as a permanent addition to the attractions and 
amenities of ‘Turin. 
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It is a solidly built, exact replica of a medieval castle, 
very different from the flimsy structures one associates 
with the pre-War exhibitions of Earl’s Court. There is 
nothing of the “‘ paste-board Venice ” about the massive 
walls and frowning towers of what looks like a Valdostian 
castle transported to the banks of the Po. 

The building is not modelled on any particular castle, 
but the most characteristic features of the famous 
strongholds of the Val d’Aosta have been embodied 
in the different rooms. For instance, the guard-room is 
modelled on that of Verrés, the kitchen on that of Issogne, 
while the castle of Strambino, near Chivasso, has served 
as the model for the dining-hall. The baronial throne- 
room, or hall of justice, on the upper floor, has been 
carefully copied from the throne-room of La Manda, 
above Saluzzo, and the bridal chamber from Issogne. 
The beautiful little oratory is modelled in part from 
S. Antonio di Ranverso. 

Then the gateway, with portcullis and drawbridge, 
is copied from Verrés, and the courtyard is a reproduction 
of the courtyard of Fénis. 

The artistic success of the Castello Medizvale is 
mainly due to the efforts of Signor D’Andrade (the 
restorer of the castle of Fénis) and a committee of 
famous architects and archeologists. 

The furniture, tapestry and decorations are, for the 
most part, not merely artistic copies, but actual fifteenth- 
century furniture collected from medieval castles in 
Piedmont. ‘This, of course, adds much to the interest 
and value of this remarkable reproduction. Surrounding 
the castle is the Borgo Medievale, an artistic and 
accurate replica of a fifteenth-century village. 
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The magnificent votive Church of Superga, with its 
elegant dome and lofty twin towers, perched on the crest 
of the hill which dominates Turin to the east, is a striking 
landmark from any part of the Piedmont plain within 
thirty miles or so from Turin. It was from this height 
that Duke Amedeus II. and Prince Eugéne reconnoitred 
the position of the French troops who, in 1706, were 
attacking Turin, when the Duke vowed, in the event of 
victory, to build a church to the Virgin on the heights 
of Superga. The church, which is on an ambitious 
scale, was not completed till 1731, when it replaced La 
Sagra as the burial-place of the Savoy sovereigns. 

On Rome becoming the capital, the Pantheon became 
the mausoleum of the sovereigns of Italy, while the 
Superga continued as the burial-place of the other 
members of the House of Savoy. ‘The more noteworthy 
of the royalties who have recently found a resting-place 
here are the Duchess of Genoa (mother of the late 
Queen Margherita), Prince Jerome Bonaparte, his widow 
Princess Clotilde (died 1911), and their daughter 
Princess Letizia (died 1926). 

Little space has been left for the recognized sights 
of Turin, the armoury, Egyptian Museum and picture 
gallery, but these are adequately dealt with in the local 
guide-books. 

The armoury contains not only a collection of arms 
and armour unsurpassed in Europe, with the exception of 
the royal collection of Spain, but a museum of historic 
relics and military souvenirs. 

The Egyptian Museum is one of the finest in Europe, 
but of more interest to the Egyptologist than the ordinary 
tourist. Its chief treasure is the famous Manetho Papyrus, 
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containing a list of the kings of Egypt down to the 
eighteenth dynasty. 

The picture gallery is a little disappointing, for 
though the collection is unusually large—there are no 
less than twenty-one rooms—the proportion of inferior 
paintings is considerable. ‘This is not surprising, for the 
Savoy rulers were more distinguished as warriors than 
art patrons, and the Piedmontese School has not pro- 
duced any artists of the first rank. Van Dyck’s Children 
of Charles I. of England (Room XI.), and Rembrandt’s 
Old Man Asleep (Room XIV.), are perhaps the gems of 
the gallery, while no one should fail to visit Room VI. 
(Tuscan School) and Room X. (Flemish School). 

The municipal authorities, alive, no doubt, to the 
necessity of attracting foreign visitors to their city, have 
recently started a special tram service for tourists. With 
the exception of the capital, it is the first city in Italy to 
adopt sucha service. ‘This special service starts from the 
Central Station, and takes a circular course through all 
the main streets—a circuit of some eighteen miles— 
stopping at the principal public buildings and monuments. 
The conductors, who will act as ciceront, speak English, 
French and German. ‘This circular tour occupies about 
three and a half hours. 


CHAPTER®XIX 
GENOA: THE SEA-GATE OF PIEDMONT 


Genoa, like Constantinople, Stockholm, Naples, 
Palermo and other famous harbours, should be approached 
by sea in order to appreciate properly the wonderful 
prospect which the well-named City of Palaces offers to 
the traveller. 

Many cities claim an origin so remote as to be more or 
less fictitious, but it is left to Genoa to place on the walls 
of her cathedral a pompous inscription claiming, as an 
indisputable fact, her mythical origin, its founder being 
no less than Janus, the traditional great-grandson of 
Noah! Even the municipality lends some colour to 
this fable by crowning the electric light standards in the 
streets with a figure of the double-headed Janus. 

But a simpler and certainly more likely derivation 
is from janua, as Genoa has always been the sea-gate of 
North Italy. 

The capital of Liguria can with justice dispute with 
Venice the proud title of City of Palaces, for these 
monuments of its past glories are its most prominent 
and characteristic feature. Most of these magnificent 
Renaissance palaces owe their existence to the genius of 
Galeazzo Alessi, who did for Genoa what Bramante and 
Michel Angelo did for Rome, Sansovino for Venice, 
Brunelleschi for Florence, Giulio Romano for Mantua, 
Sammichele for Verona, and Palladio for Vicenza. 

“The combination of every age of art in Genoa 


makes the city a perfect museum for the study of archi- 
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tecture. Upon pillars with Byzantine capitals with 
intricate designs of animals and flowers stand exquisite 
Gothic arches in the cloisters of the old church of 
St. Andrea (formerly used as a prison, but now to be 
restored and utilised as a civic museum). Moorish and 
Arab tracery puzzle the eye on the walls of the cathedral, 
whilst nowhere was the Renaissance more lavish in her 
eccentricities. Then from these relics of the past the 
visitor is hurried into one of the most realistic specimens 
of nineteenth-century art in the monuments to the dead 
at Staglieno.” 

The history of Genoa largely consists of commercial 
rivalry, maritime aggression and colonial enterprise. For 
centuries, especially during the Crusades, the Republic 
was the carrier of Europe. The ships and galleys of 
Genoa carried the merchandise of the gorgeous East and 
the frozen North, made the conquest of the Holy Land 
possible, dominated Constantinople and_ established 
colonies and trading stations in the Crimea and the 
islands of the A’gean. 

The ancestors of the medieval Genoese sailors and 
merchants had been hardened by adversity. Saracen 
pirates had destroyed their city in the ninth century, but 
reprisals a hundred years later were successful, when, in 
alliance with the Pisans, they drove the Arabs out of 
Corsica. But the Pisans, as well as the Venetians, were 
bitter trade rivals, and a sort of triangular warfare went on 
almost continually from the First Crusade to the destruc- 
tion of the Pisan fleet off Meloria, near Leghorn, in 1284, 
and the decisive defeat of the Genoese navy by Venice 
in the Lagoons a century later. 

The story of this crowning disaster of the Republic 
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offers many dramatic features, and is as tragic a story as 
that of the destruction of the Athenians in the harbour 
of Syracuse. When the galleys of Genoa had penetrated 
into the Lagoons it seemed that the fate of Venice was 
sealed. The Doge was reduced to sending emissaries 
to agree to any conditions the Genoese might enforce, 
provided the liberty of the State was preserved. The 
hatred of Genoa for her hereditary enemies was too 
strong, and their answer to the Embassy was that ‘‘ they 
would not make peace till they had bridled the horses 
of St. Mark with their own hands.” ‘The Venetians, 
in desperation, then sent their great Admiral Pisani 
(released from a dungeon for this purpose) with a newly 
equipped fleet, and summoned Zeno and his galleys from 
the Levant, who arrived on the very day fixed for the 
surrender. He managed to block the last outlet to the 
open sea, and the Genoese were defeated in their attempt 
to force the barriers, as fatally as were the Athenians in 
the harbour of Syracuse. After being bottled up in the 
Lagoons for two months they were forced to surrender. 

In the next century the discoveries in the East by 
the Portuguese, and the fall of Constantinople, dealt the 
last fatal blow to the maritime Republics of Genoa and 
Venice. 

The internal history of Genoa up to the end of the 
sixteenth century means little more than the history of 
the rivalries between the “‘ Big Four ”’—the four great 
noble families of Doria, Spinola, Grimaldi and Fieschi. 
But these great families of Genoa did not, like those of 
her rival on the Adriatic, succeed in forming a governing 
aristocracy until the decay of the State. Their authority 
and influence were frittered away in family disputes, and 
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brought about an anarchy which opened the way to 
foreign potentates—the Emperor, the Kings of France and 
Naples, and the powerful Duke of Mantua. Her greatest 
citizen, Andrea Doria, transferred his services to Charles V., 
and took a leading part in the conquest of Tunis. It was 
this Doria who gave the Republic a constitution which 
lasted till the short-lived Ligurian Republic of 1797. 

Genoa’s later history was comparatively inglorious and 
uneventful, though three memorable events stand out 
conspicuously. In 1684 Louis XIV.’s fleet launched 
14,000 bombs into the city, destroying many palaces and 
public buildings. 

Masséna’s wonderful defence against the Austrians 
from February to June, 1860, which made the victory of 
Marengo possible, is one of the most terrible recollec- 
tions of the Genoese. With different feelings did they 
regard in 1860 the hurried sailing of the two little steamers 
which carried Garibaldi’s immortal “‘ Mille,” destined to 
conquer Sicily, overthrow the Bourbon kingdom of 
Naples, and pave the way for the creation of the kingdom 
of Italy. 

From the sight-seer’s point of view Genoa cannot, 
of course, compare with the three great “ show cities ” 
of Italy—Venice, Florence and Rome; yet the two or three 
days that most tourists devote to the artistic and archi- 
tectural features of Genoa is rather inadequate. A week, 
at least, of the traveller’s itinerary should be set aside for 
the churches, galleries and palaces of the capital of 
Liguria. 

The cathedral of $. Lorenzo (which has replaced in 
turn the ancient churches of Sta. Maria di Castello and 
S. Siro) offers a curious blend of architectural styles— 
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Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic, while Renaissance 
influence is seen in its highly ornate facade. 

In the rich and flamboyant chapel of St. John the 
Baptist are preserved the relics of the saint in a silver 
shrine. In connection with these relics the late Lord 
Curzon’s caustic remarks in his latest book of travel 
impressions may be quoted: ‘“‘ We know that John the 
Baptist was beheaded; which may explain how it came 
about that I saw the mausoleum of his body at Samaria, 
and of his head at Damascus. But it did not explain 
how on another occasion I came across the greater part 
of his remains at Genoa !”’ 

The history of these relics is difficult to follow, and 
in its genealogy, as often happens in the case of ordinary 
mortals, there are gaps which cannot be bridged. But 
the authentic facts are as follows: The place of the saint’s 
burial was for more than three hundred years a place of 
pilgrimage to all Christians. About a.p. 362 the Saracens 
rifled the tomb, burnt the remains, and scattered abroad 
the ashes. ‘They were carefully collected by monks from 
Jerusalem. Then occurs the first gap, and the next event 
in their history is when they were found to be in the 
possession of St. Atangio, Bishop of Alexandria. ‘There 
follows another hiatus in the history till the ashes were 
found in 1097 at Myra by the Genoese Crusaders, who 
had put into the harbour on their return from Palestine. 
They compelled the monks to give up the precious casket 
containing the saint’s ashes. ‘‘ In this manner,” observes 
the author of “‘ The City of Genoa,” “ the precious relics, 
whose genuineness is, of course, beyond question— 
buried for three centuries, burnt, scattered, collected 
again; lost and found, and lost again for five hundred 
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years; then found, hidden and stolen—were brought to 
Genoa.” 

As it was a woman who was the cause of the beheading 
of St. John, a papal edict prohibits any woman entering 
the chapel except on one day of the year ! 

In the treasury is preserved the Sacro Catino (Holy 
Grail) : 

“The Cup, the Cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with His own.” 


This can only be seen by a special order from the 
municipality. It was thought to be such a precious relic 
that when the united forces of the Genoese and Pisan 
crusaders took Cesarea in 1101. they allowed all the booty 
to be taken by the Pisans on condition that they should 
retain the Sacro Catino. It was said to be formed from 
a single emerald, and to confound sceptics the Genoese 
Republic passed a law in 14.76 which punished with death 
anyone who tried to test the truth of this assertion by 
touching it with gold, stones, coral, or any other substance. 

It was carried off to Paris with other artistic treasures 
in 1809, and when restored to Genoa, in 1815, it was broken 
on the journey between Turin and Genoa. 

Another relic preserved in the treasury is even of more 
doubtful authenticity—namely, a curious brass dish, 
alleged to be the identical ‘‘ charger”? in which the 
daughter of Herodias presented the head of St. John 
the Baptist to her mother. 

Here also is preserved an alleged fragment of the 
Cross, which came into the possession of the Genoese 
during the Fourth Crusade in 1204. The Venetians had 
stolen it from its rightful owners, intending to present it 
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to Pope Innocent III., but the galley with the sacred 
relic on board was attacked and captured by two Genoese 
vessels. 

The churches best worth visiting are S. Matteo, Sta. 
Maria del Castello and Sta. Maria di Carignano. 

The curious little thirteenth-century church of 
S. Matteo may be considered the private chapel of the 
Doria family. It is full of memorials of this famous 
house, for all the inscriptions deal with their achieve- 
ments on land and sea, and all their monuments in sup- 
pressed churches or monasteries have been assembled 
here, while the great Andrea himself is buried in the crypt, 
and his sword hangs over the High Altar. Even the bells 
are trophies from Crete, presented by Oberte Doria, the 
victor of Meloria. In the picturesque little cloisters will 
be noticed two huge decapitated statues. ‘These are the 
statues of Andrea and Giovandra Doria, which were 
mutilated by the mob in 1797. 

The church of Sta. Maria del Castello was the first 
cathedral of Genoa, and is of special interest to the anti- 
quarian and the archeologist. It was built on the site 
of a temple of Diana, and the pillars of this ancient Roman 
church have been used in separating the nave from the 
aisles. In one of the chapels is a life-sized crucifix, which 
is credited with miraculous powers, and is said to have 
been brought from the Holy Land during the Crusades. 
Though inartistic, it is startlingly life-like with hair and 
beard of real hair. Formerly a huge fresco representing 
this crucifix was painted on the outside of the church 
facing the sea, and was regularly saluted by vessels 
starting on their outward voyage. 

Close to the church is the old tower of Embriaco. 
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In the thirteenth century, when all towers were ordered 
to be pulled down as offering opportunity for waging 
private warfare, this one was spared in honour of the 
owner, Guglielmo Embriaco, who gave the Sacro Catino 
to the cathedral, and was also the inventor of the scaling- 
tower which enabled King Baldwin to take Jerusalem. 

The fine and imposing church of Sta. Maria on the 
heights of Carignano offers a striking contrast to the 
little church of $. Matteo. According to Baedeker, the 
scheme of Galeazzo Alessi, the architect, was for a replica 
of Bramante’s St. Peter’s at Rome. A very fine and 
extensive view of the harbour and coast can be had from 
the highest gallery of the dome. 

There is an embarrassing choice of palaces and picture 
galleries, but unless the tourist is so determined a sight- 
seer that he refuses to regard as a counsel of perfection the 
poet Clough’s advice— 


“ Each day has got its sight to see, 
Each day should put to profit be ”— 


he is advised to limit his visits to the following palazzi. 
Want of space prevents my doing more than merely 
specifying the principal objects of interests in each. 


Palazzo Rosso (formerly Palazzo Brignole-Sale, and 
now one of the municipal museums). Portrait of 
Marchesa Brignole-Sale (Van Dyke), S. Sebastian (Guido 
Reni), Mars and Venus (Rubens), Judith and Holofernes 
(Paolo Veronese). 

Palazzo Reale (formerly Palazzo Durazzo), worth 
visiting for its sumptuous decorations. Formerly one 
of the most admired palaces in Genoa. Adam Smith 
wrote that it surpassed any mansion in England, except 
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Chatsworth. The best pictures have been removed to 
the Turin Gallery. 

Palazzo Bianco. Museo del Risorgimento (relics of 
Garibaldi and Mazzini). This is now the most important 
of the municipal museums, and contains splendid collec- 
tions of Renaissance china and furniture. 

Palazzo dell’ Universita. Magnificent staircase. 

Palazzo Municipale (formerly Palazzo Doria Tursi). 
Triptych of Madonna and Child (Albert Diirer), Paga- 
nini’s violin, original letters of Columbus (facsimiles 
only are shown to the public). 

Palazzo San Giorgio (see next chapter). 

Palazzo Doria (sometimes called Palazzo del Principe). 
Given by the Republic to Andrea Doriain 1522. Pictures 
and memorials of the “‘ Padre della patria.” 

Palazzo Durazzo. Virgin and Child (Guido Reni), 
Boy in White (Van Dyke), Philip IV. (Rubens), Family 
of James I. (Van Dyke). 

Palazzo Balbi. Virgin and Child (Titian), Philip II. 
on horseback (Van Dyke). 


The so-called “ principal attractions,” to use the 
guide-book vernacular, having been duly inspected, the 
tourist can proceed to enjoy Genoa. This means to 
stroll around without any fixed purpose and try to assimi-~ 
late the open-air life of this beautiful city. He will, no 
doubt, notice the quaint and novel names of some of the 
streets. ‘The devotional character of the Genoese seems 
reflected in the following names—The Way of Virtuous 
Women, The Street of the Mother of God, The Way of 
the Angels, and The Alley of Perfect Love. 

Genoa, compared to Florence, Turin, Milan and many 
other Italian cities, is rather deficient in public parks and 
gardens, but it can boast of an exceptionally pretty public 
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garden in the Giardino Acquasola. ‘Two very fine statues 
of Vittorio Emanuele II. and Mazzini are noticeable 
features. 

In connection with Mazzini’s statue it is amusing to 
recall a famous speech of Cavour in this very park in 
July, 1857. The great statesman’s inveterate dislike of 
Mazzini (who has been described as the heart of the 
Risorgimento, Garibaldi being the sword, and Cavour 
the brains) is notorious. Cavour did not hesitate to 
describe Mazzini as “‘ cet infame conspirateur, qui est 
devenu un vrai chef d’assassins. $i nous le prenons, il 
sera, je l’espére, condamné a mort, et il sera pendu sur la 
Place de? Acquasola !” 

Truly the whirligig of time has brought about its 
revenge, for within a stone-throw of the place which 
Cavour hoped would be the scene of his execution, a 
splendid monument to his memory has been erected ! 

A still more significant illustration of the change in 
the public attitude towards Mazzini, is that in 1927 
the Italian Parliament voted the sum of 870,000 lire to 
acquire No. 21, Via Lomellini (the birthplace of the 
great apostle of liberty), and convert it into a memorial 
of Mazzini and a museum of the Risorgimento. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE BANK OF ST. GEORGE, GENOA 


It seems peculiarly appropriate that the inaugural 
meeting of the Genoa Conference, the chief item of whose 
comprehensive programme was the restoration of the 
financial equilibrium of Europe, so violently disturbed by 
the War, should have been held in the ancient seat of the 
oldest banking corporation in the world. 

Mr. Theodore Bent in his ‘‘ History of Genoa ”’ gives 
an admirable summary of the activities of this remarkable 
institution: ‘‘ The Bank of St. George, its constitution, 
its building, and its history, form one of the most in- 
teresting relics of medieval commercial activity. ‘Those 
old grey walls, as seen still in Genoa, begrimed with dirt 
and fast falling into decay, are the cradle of modern 
commerce, modern banking schemes, and modern wealth. 
In those old halls were first mooted the development of 
capital, the funding of money and interest, which the 
advance of mercantile ingenuity had so perfected and 
unravelled.” 

The Bank of St. George offers a unique example of 
a commercial corporation quite distinct from, and 
absolutely independent of, the State, with its own 
laws, magistrates and officers—a republic within a 
republic. 

The greater part of the Palazzo St. Giorgio dates from 
1571, but the land front, with its famous sculptured lions’ 
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heads brought from a Venetian fortress in Constantinople 
in 1261, was built about 1260 by Guglielmo Boccanegra, 
the first Capitano del Popolo, as his official residence. 

A famous trophy used to hang below the sculptured 
lions’ heads—namely, two links of the great chain which 
protected the harbour of Pisa. But on the incorporation 
of Tuscany with the kingdom of Italy, in 1860, it was 
thought a politic measure to restore to Pisa this famous 
memorial, which for nearly 600 years had commemorated 
the remorseless hostility of Genoa towards Pisa. 

The great hall was added in 1571, and at the same 
time the present sea-front, with its fine fresco of St. George, 
the patron saint of Genoa. A curious effect of fore- 
shortening may be noticed in the fresco—whether you 
stand in front or at either side, the saint and his horse 
always seem to face you. 

On Boccanegra’s death the palace was converted 
into a Government office for the registration of Compere 
(public loans). ‘These were undertaken by the Republic 
of Genoa as far back as 1147. So Genoa in this respect 
was fully 500 years ahead of London, where market deal- 
ings in Government funds did not take place till 1689. 

In 1407 the Bank of St. George was established to 
take over the administration of the National Debt, and 
the Palazzo delle Compere became the Palazzo di San 
Giorgio. ‘The company added general banking and, 
later on, colonial trading enterprises to their activities, 
occupying eventually a somewhat analogous position to 
that of our East India Company. But it cannot be said 
that the colonial administration of the bank proved very 
successful. 

They were masters in name, no doubt, of Corsica, 
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Galata and Caffa (Crimea); but these possessions were a 
source of expense rather than profit, and the bank had 
only nominal control. One might as well expect a London 
bank nowadays to administer profitably large estates in 
Ireland! Indeed, the loss on these colonies compelled 
the Company in 1456 to suspend payment of interest on 
the public debt. It is not surprising, then, that after 
some nine years of these colonizing adventures these 
eastern possessions were given back to the State in 1462. 
But the Republic’s hold on them was also precarious, 
and a little more than a hundred years later, Chios, the 
last of their eastern possessions, had to be surrendered to 
the all-powerful Sultan Soliman. Corsica still remained, 
however, a millstone round the neck of the Republic, 
and probably the successful rising of Pasquale Paoli was 
not altogether regretted by its rulers, who took the 
opportunity in 1768 of ceding the island to the French. 

In times of national crisis the Bank of St. George 
rendered invaluable aid to the Republic. It was the 
bank which raised the funds for building the outer line 
of walls (carefully preserved to this day), in 1625, when 
Louis XIII. was meditating an attack on the city. Then, 
in 1746, when the Austrian troops had captured Genoa, 
and threatened its total destruction, failing the payment 
of an enormous ransom, it was the Bank of St. George 
that found the money. 

It is curious to recall the fact that, in connection with 
this indemnity, Adorno, the Austrian general, was guilty 
of a brutal apophthegm, which Bismarck appears to have 
plagiarized in the treaty negotiations with France in 1871. 
When the Genoese delegates assured the general that the 
payment of the indemnity would leave them beggars, he 
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retorted that he “ only meant to leave them their eyes 
to weep with.” 

After holding a unique position in the commercial 
world for so many years, the famous Banco di San Giorgio 
owed its fall (1797) to the feeble and short-lived Ligurian 
Republic, which withdrew the management of the public 
debt from the bank, and thus deprived it of all its liquid 
resources. 

The upper hall of the Palazzo with its series of statues 
of Genoese nobles and worthies, whose services to the 
state and acts of munificence are here commemorated, 
may be regarded as a kind of monumental Valhalla. It is 
curious to notice the strictly commercial basis on which 
these honours were granted. Those contributing only 
50,000 livres had to be contented with a standing position 
at the back, while the munificent donors of 100,000 livres 
*‘ were placed in a sitting posture, close to public gaze 
and admiration’”’! 

In nearly every case the benefactions took the form 
of depositing a certain sum for a particular charity, and 
allowing it to accumulate for a considerable period, often 
half a century at least. Consequently, the amount of 
the benefaction with which the noble donor was credited 
was out of all proportion with the sum originally de- 
posited. Forinstance, Francesco Vivaldi (whois honoured 
with a sitting statue) gave only 9,000 livres in 1371, but in 
1467 he is credited with a benefaction of 800,000 livres ! 

Tennyson in ‘‘ The Daisy” refers to this Genoese 


Valhalla: 
* We loved that hall, tho’ white and cold, 
Those nichéd shapes of noble mould; 
A princely people's awful princes, 
The grave, severe Genoese of old.” 
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It may be mentioned that the huge but unsightly 
church of Santa Maria di Carignano owes its existence 
to this curious blend of commercial astuteness and princely 
munificence. A noble family of Carignano called Sauli 
had quarrelled with their neighbours, the Fieschi family, 
whose church they used to attend. Whereupon Bendin- 
elli Sauli, the head of the family, decided to have a church 
of his own, and deposited for this purpose a sum at the 
Bank of St. George, to remain at interest for seventy 
years. 

By this act of posthumous benevolence, Carignano 
was able to boast of a church, certainly of magnificent 
proportions, if not esthetically pleasing. 

In this hall once stood the famous symbolical group 
of sculpture representing a griffin (Genoa) holding in its 
claws an eagle (Frederick I]., Emperor of Germany) and 
a fox (Pisa), with the following inscription: 


** Gryphus ut has angit As the griffin serves these 
YP git, g ’ 
Sic hostes Genua frangit.” So will Genoa her enemies. 


“To the student of Genoese history the neglected 
halls of the Banco di S. Giorgio are full of interest. An 
inscription marks the room where criminal cases were 
tried. In an upper chamber is the ballot-box which 
decided elections. The pigeon-holes remain where the 
letters for the different magistrates were placed 400 years 
ago. In the archives are boundless materials for the 
history of Genoa and her colonies—Caffa, Scio, Famagusta, 
etc., and a copy of the Gazzaria, the laws by which she 
governed her possessions in the Black Sea” (A. J. C. Hare). 

A remarkable feature in the history of Genoa is the 
contrast between the peaceful commercial routine within 
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the walls of the old palace during the 500 years that 
business was carried on, and the tumult and disturb- 
ances in the city without. The directors sat at their 
board, the clerks posted up the ledgers, registered loans 
and mortgages, coupons were paid, and dividends dis- 
tributed, while a long succession of foreign rulers— 
Emperor of Germany, King of Naples, Dukes of Milan 
and Kings of France—obtained supreme power; while 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, Spinolas and Dorias, Adornos 
and Fregosos, filled the streets with dead bodies and 
smoking ruins. 


CHAPTER XXI 
GAMBLING FOR THE MILLION: THE LOTTO 


The Italian Lotto can claim quite a venerable antiquity 
if it is true that it was instituted 500 years ago. 

In every Italian town one or more Lotto offices (Banco 
di Lotto) are to be found. ‘The method of play is very 
simple. Having chosen your number or numbers, you 
dictate them to the manager of the office, pay your stake 
(from 1 lira upwards, or 2 lire if staked on all the eight 
wheels), and receive in exchange an orange-coloured 
receipt form with the selected numbers written, not 
stamped. Ifthe player wishes to minimize his risk, instead 
of playing only on the numbers in the district in which 
the particular office is situated, he plays on all the numbers 
of the eight drawing-centres (tutte le ruote). 

The public drawing of the numbers, which takes place 
every Saturday afternoon (or Friday if the Saturday is a 
festa) at each of the eight drawing-centres—Rome, 
Milan, Venice, Turin, Bari, Naples, Florence and Palermo 
—is a very picturesque function. On a balcony of the 
municipal buildings are collected several officials (one 
being a representative of the Syndic) round a large wire 
cylinder supported ona stand. Ninety tickets numbered 
from I to go are enclosed separately in little metal balls. 
These are dropped one by one into the cylinder, and after 
each ten have been dropped in, the cylinder is revolved 
several times. Then a small boy dressed in white, and 
with sleeves tucked up, puts in his hand and extracts five 
balls. As each is taken out it is handed to an official, who 
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unscrews it and holds up the enclosed number to the gaze 
of the crowd in the Piazza. ‘These five winning numbers 
are then posted up on a kind of telegraph-board and 
telegraphed to every town in the province which boasts 
of a Banco di Lotto. 

The odds against the gambler are very heavy. In the 
go numbers there are no less than 405 combinations of 
2 numbers, 11,748 combinations of 3, and §11,038 of 4. 
But as the odds returned to the winners are only 250 for 
ambo (2), 4,250 for the terno (3), and 60,000 for the 
quaterno (4), it is not surprising that the average net 
profit to the State is 35 per cent. on the ambo, 58 per 
cent. on the terno, and 84 per cent. on the quaterno. 

In fact, did the Monte Carlo administration venture 
to offer such palpably unfair‘odds they would soon have 
to put up their shutters through lack of custom. It is 
strange that the arch-reformer, the Duce of Italy, has 
not interfered to check this terrible exploitation of the 
masses in Italy, who are the chief supporters of the Banco 
di Lotto. 

The following is a summary of the amount staked, 
amount won and profits in a single year: 
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Methods of Play. Receipts. Litas Profits. 
Lire. Lire. Lire. 
Single number 250,043 128,186 | 121,857 
Single number determinato— 
é.g., third ata in five 
numbers : 1,009,400 613,821 395,579 
Ambo. 37,482,159 | 24,133,352 | 13,348,807 
Terno. 28,439,944 | 12,043,187 | 16,396,757 
Quaterno 2,964,605 468,895 | 2,495,771 
Total . .| 70,146,211 | 37,387,441 | 32,758,771 
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The freaks fortune plays with the numbers are curious. 
To give only two instances: In one year in the Florence 
Lotto the numbers 10, 16 and 47 were not drawn once, 
while at Naples for three and a half years the number 79 
did not once appear. 

How universal is the craze for gambling in this public 
lottery (popularly known in Italy as /a tassa degli imbecillt), 
is shown by the fact that in one year over 240,000,000 
tickets were taken in the Lotto, of which 2,250,000 were 
winning ones. By far the most popular method of playing 
is to stake an ambo on three numbers, and if successful 
eighty-three times the stake is returned. With the 
more cautious players a popular stake is an ambo on 
four selected numbers on all the ruote. Here the risk of 
loss is of course much reduced, but the winner only gets 
back four times his stake. 

For the benefit of those who are unable to decide 
upon a number, or numbers, the paternal Lotto adminis- 
trations have thoughtfully provided in each Lotto office 
a bag containing ninety wooden discs, numbered respec- 
tively from I to 90. ‘These are extensively patronized, 
the player putting his hand into the bag, and with- 
drawing one, two, or three discs. 

But it seldom happens that the numbers are chosen 
haphazard, and without any consideration of the law of 
averages or the theory of probabilities. ‘The lower classes, 
and especially the servant class, porters, waiters, cab- 
drivers, etc., pin their faith on dreams. Every possible 
happening or contingency is allotted its number in one of 
the numerous “‘ dream-books.”” A well-known example is 
“*T] vero Libro dei Sogni”’ (Florence, A. Salani, 672 pages). 
In this dream-book are given thirty-six varieties of dog, 
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thirty-nine kinds of horse, twenty-three kinds of man, 
and 137 kinds of women! ‘So large a part does woman 
play in our dreams,” observes Mr. Montgomery Carmi- 
chael, who gives a most entertaining description of the 
Lotto in his “ In Tuscany.” 

Now to give a concrete example of the use of this 
dream-book. We will suppose the King and Queen of 
Italy have come to Turin to unveil a statue. In such 
a case the Turinese have no hesitation in playing the 
following numbers: 79 (King), 73 (Queen), 55 (Statue) 
and 19 (Turin). ‘This is simple enough, and does not 
demand any profound consideration. But dreams offer, 
of course, many difficulties. Mr. Carmichael gives a very 
diverting example. A cook dreams that she was chased 
over a bridge by a bear. In the morning, after consulta- 
tion with many friends in the market-place, she decides 
that the three salient features of her dream were the 
bridge, the bear and her own abject terror. ‘That is all 
plain sailing. 

According to the Libro dei Sogni, bridge is 6, bear 55, 
and her own abject terror 90. But it is not so simple as 
it appears. It seems that there are many varieties of 
bears. There is white bear (1), black bear (18), a dancing 
bear (6), an infuriated bear (18). The cook thinks the 
bear of her dream was brown, but that he may have some 
black and some white about him, also that he may have 
been dancing when she came up with him, and that he did 
not seem very infuriated. Excitement among the group 
of onlookers grows apace. ‘‘ If you play 55 and 18 comes 
out you will be sorry for it, my dear,”’ she is impressively 
told. Then bridge pure and simple is 6, but iron bridge 
is 16, wooden bridge 46, railway bridge 7. In short, the 
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only point that admits of no dispute is 90 for her own 
abject terror. 

The universal belief in the efficacy of the ‘‘ dream- 
book ” was thought to be thoroughly justified at the time 
when Italy declared war on Austria. ‘The date (May 24th) 
happened to be the same as Austria’s number—24. ‘The 
number for Italy is 40, and for War is 56. Here it was 
obvious that an ambo out of these three numbers was 
clearly indicated by Providence. As the majority of 
those who back ambo back it on all the eight wheels, and 
as the ambo (24 and 56) duly came out at Venice, the 
State had to put up with a big loss on that week’s Lotto. 

Herbert Vivian in his “ Italy at War ” gives an amusing 
instance of the unfortunate fate of a winner. It was a 
certain waiter in a Turin café who had won £8,000. He 
returned post haste to the café, tackled the padrone, 
against whom he had nursed grievances for years, told 
him what he thought of him with more force than polite- 
ness, and gave immediate notice. ‘That same afternoon 
the wretched waiter learned that there had been an error 
in telegraphing the numbers. He had lost his job as well 
as his money. 

It is to be feared that the craze for gambling, especially 
in the south of Italy, is apt to inculcate a spirit of callous- 
ness very repugnant to Northern ideas. 

For instance, at Naples in the case of a street or tram- 
way accident the bystanders are usually more concerned 
to memorise the number of the tram, the age of the 
victim, numbers of the adjacent houses, etc., so as to back 
them at the next drawing, than to give assistance. 

The pertinacity shown by regular gamblers is extra- 
ordinary. ‘There isa case on record of a big plunger having 
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staked a large sum weekly for eight consecutive months 
on the same ambo. Finally, the two chosen numbers 
came out, and he won 800,000 lire. But unfortunately 
the total of his stakes had already amounted to 3,000,000 
lire ! 

In order to minimize the risk of fraudulent practices, 
every Banco di Lotto is closed on Friday evening—in 
the small towns on Friday afternoon—while the winning 
numbers of each ruoto are telegraphed to the other seven 
drawing-centres three times—in figures, words and in 
code. But in spite of these elaborate precautions there 
is an appreciable amount of fraud, and the inevitable 
losses to the State are included under the innocent item 
“* Miscellaneous Expenses ” in the annual official report. 
After all, considering the enormous number of officials 
employed in the 1,700 Lotto offices, it is not surprising 
that there should be some doubtful characters, for it must 
be remembered that a successful fraud is only possible 
with the connivance of an employé. 

Matilde Serao’s novel, “‘ Il Paese di Cuccagna,” is a 
formidable indictment of the Italian Lotto, which should 
be read by all interested in the question of State lotteries. 
It incidentally gives some startling information about 
certain notorious examples of fraud on the State. 


CHAPTER XXII 
PALLONE 


Pallone—the real pallone be it understood, for the 
childish variant played in the Piazze of country towns 
with hollow indiarubber balls is a feeble substitute—is 
little known to English tourists. This may perhaps be 
accounted for by the paucity of pallone courts—there 
are probably more tennis courts (real tennis) in England 
than there are pallone courts in all Italy. 

The court, as will be gathered from its size and acces- 
sories, costs a considerable sum. It is 312 feet long and 
53 feet wide. Running the whole length of one side of 
the court is a stone wall some fifty feet high. The other 
side is open, except for a portion which is skirted by high 
wire netting. Behind this protection are the reserved 
seats. ‘There is another series of reserved seats at the end 
of the court, equally protected. For the common herd, 
who pay only 1 lira, there is no protection. ‘There is 
considerable excitement among the latter, much enjoyed 
by those not directly concerned, when a ball hit wildly 
lands in their midst. This is not unnatural, considering 
that the strong leather ball (about double the size of an 
Association football), weighing twelve ounces, and about 
fifteen inches in circumference, is capable of doing serious 
injury. It is even risky to let one’s head be too near the 
netting, for a “‘ demon drive” has been known to force in 
the netting a good twelve inches. 

To continue the description of the court. Across 
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the middle of the court is a narrow strip of net some 
ten feet above the ground. Little bells—a thoroughly 
Italian touch—are hung from the net which ring out if 
the ball touches the net. 

Each player has on his right hand a curious cylindrical 
implement resembling a huge pine-cone. This is known 
as the bracciale, and is an essential feature of the game, 
enabling a good striker to drive the huge leather ball 
a distance of over 100 yards. It is made of walnut and is 
studded with wooden spikes. It is hollow, and the player 
inserts his hand, gripping a crosspiece at the bottom. It 
is about eight inches in length, and weighs between four 
and five pounds. 

The set consists of any number of games previously 
determined upon, and the scoring is like that of lawn 
tennis, except that there is no deuce or vantage. Each 
side has the service for two consecutive games. The 
players are three a side. The principal player is the 
battitore (striker), the second spalla, whose duty is to back 
up the striker, like number two in polo, and the terzino 
(forward). Then there is the mandarino, or server, who 
takes no part in the game except serving, and, indeed, is 
not counted as one of the players. 

The serving is the most picturesque feature of the 
game. ‘The battitore starts from the top of an inclined 
wooden platform; at the foot of the platform, a little on 
one side, stands the server, ball in hand. The dattitore 
rushes down the platform in order to give greater impetus 
to his drive, and at the psychological moment the server 
sends him a gentle lob, instantly skipping out of the way. 
The ball flies whizzing over the net into the opposite 
court, or sometimes clear beyond the court. 
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A point is lost or won in the same way as at lawn 
tennis, except that if the ball drops beyond the court at 
either end the point counts to the side that sent it. But 
there is another feature in the game which has been 
apparently copied from tennis. “The ball may strike 
the great wall as often as it chooses without disqualifying 
the stroke; and sometimes the cunningest and most 
maddening play is done close up to the wall with the 
ball creeping insidiously along it from court to court. 
Sometimes the forward player, for instance, will strike 
the ball against the wall, whence it rebounds at an angle 
at which only the nimblest adversary can hope to 
take it. 

In pallone all the science of placing consists in a 
right calculation of the force and extent of angles. Most 
surprising, most tantalizing, wildly exciting, are the 
results of some of this fierce play against the wall.’’* 

The costume of the players, who are usually profes- 
sionals, is pleasing and picturesque. It consists of a short 
white frilled jacket, white frilled knee-breeches, white 
cotton stockings and white canvas shoes. 

To distinguish the sides a blue or red sash is also worn. 
An important functionary is the scorer and umpire, who 
calls out the strokes in a melodious sing-song—e.g., 
“Trenta, Azzurri e Niente, Rossi” (7.¢., 30 love, Blues). 
Then another indispensable, if humble, functionary is 
the gonfiatore, who inflates and reinflates the balls. 

One reason for the popularity of the game is the 
opportunity for betting. But, strangely enough, the 
betting is not on the game, but on the individual player 
who makes the most points. ‘The system adopted is that 

* “Tn Tuscany,” by Montgomery Carmichael (Burns and Oates). 
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of the totalizzatore (pari mutuel). All the stakes are 
posted on a kind of telegraph-board, and the total, less 
10 per cent., divided among the backers of the winning 
players. 

It works out as follows. 


Assuming 700 I-lira tickets to have been wagered 
and distributed as follows: 


Player. Amount of Wager. Net Amount. 
Lire. Lire. 
Azzurri (Battitore .. Sie 150 (less 10 per cent.) 135 
(Blues), [eae re ee IIo 99 ” 99 
Lerzino |S. ope 90 s ms 81 
Rass Battitore .. At: 130 3 35 117 
Spalla 100 te) 

R Pp ee ee ” 2? 9 

(eds): VTeizinc ars me 120 sn z 108 
709 ) ” 630 


We will suppose that the blue terzino scores most 
points, then there would be 630 francs to be divided 
among the ninety people who had backed him, so that 
each would receive 7 lire. 

Since the War the real game of pallone has to a great 
extent been replaced by the open-air variety, played with 
a large indiarubber ball, a poor kind of substitute for the 
court game. ‘This game might be described as the village 
pallone. It can be played in any borgo which possesses 
a piazza. It requires nothing in the way of implements, 
and a thick glove takes the place of the bracciale. 

All the same, from a purely artistic point of view, 
the village game is preferable. It is so thoroughly and 
so essentially Italian, and has so many picturesque 
features. 

It is played on Sundays and festas, and the piazza 
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serves as the court. A line is scratched in the ground 
midway, and this represents the net of the court game. 

The street at the end of the piazza takes the place of 
the inclined platform, and at the beginning of play the 
battitore rushes down this street and, on reaching the 
piazza, hits the ball with all his force. His sudden 
entrance into the arena has quite a startling, and even 
dramatic effect. A skilful player will often drive the ball 
a clear seventy or eighty yards before it touches the 
ground, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
RED-TAPE ADVENTURES OF A MOTOR-CYCLIST 


(By Harotp Rerynorps-Batt) 


For many reasons Italy is deservedly a popular touring- 
field with the English motorist, and also with his humble 
confrére, the motor-cyclist. The manifold charms of 
the pleasant land of Italy must, however, be taken as 
read. J am now more concerned with the practical and 
utilitarian aspects of motoring in Italy, especially with 
regard to the important matters of regulations, licences, 
permits, Customs duties, etc. 

It was, I believe, the Duke of Wellington who said 
that to get an army into Hyde Park was child’s play, but 
to get it out again required supreme generalship. +-One 
is reminded of this saying by the ease with which the 
unsuspecting motorist enters Italy, contrasted with the 
almost insuperable difficulties to be surmounted before 
he can leave the country with, figuratively speaking, a 
whole skin. ‘These difficulties, too, will be encountered 
not only in leaving Italy, but if the stay is prolonged 
beyond the three months allowed by the Customs permit. 
As for the R.A.C. International Permit (good for the 
whole Continent for a period of twelve months), this is 
regarded by the Italian officials as little more than a 
*¢ scrap of paper,” and of no practical value or importance. 

As these facts are not generally known, the recital 


of my experiences may prove instructive and possibly 
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entertaining. The prolonged series of interviews, dis- 
cussions, negotiations, and pourparlers (tempered by 
pourboires) may perhaps be made more intelligible if 
presented in a tabular or diary form. 

1. I entered Italy via the Col di Tenda, after a six 
days’ pleasant but uneventful ride across France from 
Dieppe, with a light heart and a still lighter purse. At 
Ventimille I managed to strike a complaisant douanier, 
afflicted with acute myopia, who obligingly passed my 
machine as a velocipede. The smallness of the fee 
(25 centesimi) hardly compensated for the insult of being 
taken for the owner of a “‘ push-bike ”! Such good fortune 
could hardly be expected to last, and three months later, 
when I started on my preparations for my return to 
England, my troubles began. 

2. I had already written to the myopic gentleman 
requesting an extension of my permit, but had not been 
favoured withareply. This may have been due toa quaint 
custom which obtains in Government offices in Italy, 
by which communications from private individuals are 
ignored, unless written on carta bollata (stamped paper) ! 

Meanwhile I sought advice and informations from the 
local Municipio, and was referred to the Questura (police- 
office). There I was requested to wait till the railway 
strike was over, and on my second visit was told to apply 
to the Prefettura at T'urin—the capital of the province. 
Here I was accorded a very haughty reception, and referred 
to the Ministry of Finance. I inquired at various branch 
offices, and was met with abstract sympathy, but could 
obtain no assistance or advice except of a facetious nature, 
such as to dismantle the machine and pass it through 
the Customs as used ironmongery! Having served 
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sufficiently as a target for these official facetie, I was 
mercifully passed on to another department, and advised 
to try the head office of the Customs. Was here passed 
on to what I understood to be a circus, near the railway 
station (Circolo Ferroviario). Failed to find it, so wound 
up my activities for the day. 

3. I then appealed to an Italian friend with some 
official influence, who kindly accompanied me to the 
Prefettura. The changed demeanour of the officials 
was startling. I was received with deference, and even 
addressed as “‘ Sua Eccellenza.”’ My friend pumped the 
officials dry of information, and then gave me written 
instructions as to procedure, and, what was more impor- 
tant, the right sequence of offices to be visited. Acting 
on these instructions, I procured a certificate of residence, 
a formal request for the examination (collando) of the 
motor-bicycle, and a postal-order for Io lire. 

4. Armed with these documents, I rode to Turin the 
next day, arranged with the Circolo Ferroviario for an 
inspection of the motor-bicycle that afternoon, and then 
left my machine in the principal Piazza, while having 
photographs of myself taken to affix on permits. 

On my return to my machine I was stopped by two 
guardie civile, who demanded my papers. But as these 
did not satisfy them, I was detained. Although I ex- 
plained that my sole reason for “‘riding the machine 
without a licence ”’ (which was my technical offence) was 
to enable me to comply with the law by getting the 
necessary permits, I was informed that, all the same, 
I was committing an offence. I offered to accompany 
them to the Prefettura, where my story could be con- 
firmed. But I found that the Prefettura had, in the 
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American vernacular, ‘‘ double-crossed”’ me, and given 
the police a hint ! 

I was now requested to accompany the police to the 
Municipio with the motor-cycle. My suggestion that 
I should ride the machine and take one of the guardie 
on the carrier by way of escort was met with a blunt 
refusal. ‘They even demurred to my removing the belt 
to facilitate pushing the machine. My patience was 
exhausted—but not my Italian. ‘“‘ Push the thing your- 
selves, then; I’m d—d if I will.” I was violently laid 
hands on, and compelled to push the machine through 
crowded streets, with a guardia civile marching on either 
side, exciting great interest among the passers-by, and 
giving the general impression that I was a thief caught 
red-handed. Not having sufficient cash to pay the fine 
(150 lire), I asked leave to go to my bank. ‘This was 
not permissible except under escort, but finally my offer 
to leave the motor-cycle as bail was accepted. 

When paying the fine under protest I was informed 
that this protest was embodied in one of the two documents 
Thad to sign. Ifound out afterwards that in one of these 
documents was a statement acknowledging my liability, 
which my defective knowledge of Italian not unnaturally 
caused me to overlook. So, when the functionary gravely 
entered my protest in the official record, he probably did 
so with his tongue in his cheek. 

Somewhat crestfallen after being worsted in this 
encounter with unbending bureaucrats, I proceeded to 
the next item in my programme—namely, the formal 
inspection of the machine at the Circolo Ferroviario. 
This proved unusually searching, though the riding test 
was quite perfunctory. 
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5. Onthe next day my Sisyphean labours were resumed 
with renewed ardour. At this stage it seemed advisable 
to seek the kind offices of H.B.M. Consul. He seemed 
to think it would be difficult to extricate myself from the 
vicious circle into which I had been drawn; for though 
at the time of my arrest I was actually endeavouring to 
. comply with the regulations, yet technically I was in the 
wrong, as I had delayed taking steps to comply with them 
till the legal period had expired. It might, however, be 
worth while to enlist the services of a lawyer, with the 
view of inducing the authorities to remit part of the fine. 

Il Signor Avvocato considered there were sufficient 
grounds for approaching the authorities, as the fact that 
the delay in the preliminary proceedings was not due to 
my own “laches” might be reasonably urged in mitiga- 
tion of the penalty. Further, the fact that my formal 
protest had been put on record should count in my favour. 
However, the authorities ignored these extenuating 
circumstances, and triumphantly confronted my legal 
adviser with the damning document already referred to. 
Here was a distinct score for the municipality of Turin. 

6. Disgruntled, but not dismayed, I proceeded to 
the next stage in my itinerary—the production of the 
inspection certificate at the Prefettura. ‘The Prefettura, 
apparently not liking the procedure, passed me on to an 
office knownasthe Demanio. Inthe Demanio, a veritable 
warren of public offices, I spent a couple of hours, 
strenuously if not pleasantly, in being shifted from one 
department to another. Being directed by an officious 
but kindly intentioned passer-by to an office bearing the 
strange device, “ Tessere Scolastiche,” I was politely asked 
if I wished to pay a tax for a governess; whereupon I 
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withdrew abashed, and sought another departmental 
office. Finally my troubles were over for the day, for, 
by good luck rather than merit, I stumbled into an office 
in charge of a stout, bearded individual, who regarded 
me superciliously, and waved me towards his tow-headed 
lady-secretary in the next compartment. Here the fee 
(20 lire) for the libretto di circolazione was condescend- 
ingly accepted, together with 25 centesimi for the 
receipt stamp. But a special 1-lira stamp was also 
necessary, and to obtain this I was directed by the tow- 
headed lady-clerk to a special office in the same building— 
Bollo Straordinario. I was now ripe for the Prefettura, 
and duly proceeded there, encouraged by the best wishes 
of my tow-headed friend, only to find it closed. On the 
whole, a fairly successful day in my red-tape campaign. 

7. The next day was taken up with various minor 
formalities: call at Prefettura to get the form procured 
yesterday filled up, obtaining a number-plate, having it 
sealed on the machine at the Prefettura, etc. 

8. The next day might also be regarded as an off-day, 
the payment of the annual motor-cycle tax of 75 lire 
at the local registry-office being the only item in the 
day’s programme. 

g. After this strenuous week of wrestling with func- 
tionaries high and low, rest seemed imperatively demanded, 
and I did not resume the campaign for some days. It 
might be supposed that, all these multifarious formalities 
having been complied with, my labours were at an end; 
but though the machine was freed, its rider was not. ‘The 
circulation permit had to be supplemented with the per- 
sonal driving licence (certificato di identita). Fortunately 
the procedure for obtaining this was not characterized by 
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the cast-iron methods to which I was becoming accus- 
tomed, if not reconciled. For instance, the Municipio 
officials raised no objection to my obtaining the necessary 
witnesses to character from among the queue of waiting 
applicants. The good offices of one of these accommodat- 
ing “men of straw ” was willingly offered, and, unlike his 
English counterpart, he did not expect any honorarium. 

The next stage was leaving this important document 
at the Municipio in Turin for official signature. 

10. Three days later found mein Turin, still undaunted 
and eager for the fray. I retrieved the document (left 
three days previously) from the Municipio duly signed. 
But a further visit to the Demanio to get a receipt for the 
fee of 10 lire was necessary. ‘The next move, in order 
to obtain complete validity, was another call at the 
Prefettura, furnished with the certificate of residence 
(see par. 3), which I had in the meantime induced the 
Circolo Ferroviario to disgorge. 

Having duly obtained the certificate of identity, I was 
free so long as I remained in Italy. But my object was to 
leave Italy. So the next thing was to procure the Italian 
International Permit, which was good for any European 
country except Italy. Being prepared for another strenu- 
ous encounter, I felt it almost as an anticlimax when I re- 
ceived within five minutes, and without demand for a fee, 
this essential document signed, sealed, and duly made over. 

It is worth noting that there are ways of evading most 
of these vexatious charges. I was informed (but, unfor- 
tunately, too late to benefit from the tip) by one who knew 
the ropes that if, before the three months’ permit expires, 
a French visa is obtained, and you ride across the Italian 
frontier, and then ride back to Italy, the Italian Customs 
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will issue a fresh three months’ permit without raising 
any difficulties. 

Though the humorous features of this protracted 
struggle with Italian officialdom may amuse the reader, 
yet its more serious aspect should not be overlooked. 
The fact that so much trouble and annoyance were given 
to an English subject, when officially the most cordial 
relations exist between Italy and Great Britain, is a 
little disquieting. It may, however, in great measure 
be attributed to the bureaucratic tyranny prevalent in 
Italy, to which her own subjects so tamely submit.* 

Then the ingenuity and pertinacity in extracting fees 
from the foreigner, under the most transparent pretexts, 
are doubtless symptomatic of the financial straits to which 
Italy has been reduced by the War. 

The obvious lesson to be learnt from these red-tape 
adventures is that motorists in general, and motor-cyclists 
in particular, would be well advised, when dealing with 
Italian Government officials, to be accompanied by a friend 
who is at home in the country, thoroughly acquainted 
with the language, and preferably a motorist. 

Had I taken this precaution, probably I should not 
have fallen into the ingenious trap, by which I was 
practically “ bounced ” into signing a long and elaborate 
document containing a well-camouflaged clause admit- 
ting liability, and nullifying a formal protest in another 
document against the imposition of the fine. 


* It should be mentioned that these are pre-War experiences. Since 
the War bureaucratic conditions have much improved. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


PIEDMONTESE AND SICILIAN PUPPET-SHOWS 


I confess to having, in common with poets, statesmen 
and other great men, a weakness for Punch-and-Judy 
shows, and have often been guilty of standing out a whole 
performance, fifteen minutes from prologue to final 
curtain. There is a subtle fascination about this historic 
old drama, with its gaudy puppets, its thrilling episodes 
of corporal punishment, and the stern Nemesis embodied 
in its final scene at the scaffold. It is true that a proper 
regard for my dignity generally induces me to take my 
stand on the outskirts of the eager crowd of ragged specta- 
tors, in the attitude of one who so far unbends as to 
arrest his progress in order to observe, from the lofty 
standpoint of the man of the world and student of human 
nature, the popular recreations of the masses. Then, just 
before the curtain is “‘ rung down,” knowing well that this 
heralds the arrival on the scene of a morose and husky- 
voiced myrmidon shaking a plate viciously in the faces of 
the rapidly thinning audience, I discreetly proceed on my 
way, affecting a superior and tolerant sort of smile intend- 
ing to suggest the unbending of a great mind ! 

From the medieval miracle plays it is a natural transi- 
tion to the puppet-shows of North Italy and Sicily. These 
essentially popular entertainments—full of robust humour, 
and thoroughly characteristic of the Italian temperament 
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and Sicily. ‘They must not be confused with the tame and 
colourless performances with which, under the name of 
marionettes, we at home are only too familiar at chil- 
dren’s Christmas parties. ‘This “‘ refined and instructive 
drawing-room entertainment, lasting an hour and a 
quarter, including the services of a skilful manipulator, 
for the inclusive charge of three guineas,” to quote the 
price lists of the firms who cater for Christmas parties, 
must not be compared with the genuine Italian puppet- 
show; neither has it anything in common with the 
marionette performances, which, under the name of 
Thédtre Guignol, are supposed to amuse Parisian children 
and their bonnes in the Champs Elysées and the Tuileries 
Gardens. No; the puppet-show must be seen im situ. 
It does not flourish beyond its native heath. 

All Italians are born actors. For genuine fun and racy, 
if boisterous, humour, no actor can surpass the Nea- 
politan; the very beggar-boy is a consummate comedian. 
His gestures are as prolific and dramatic as they are easy 
and spontaneous. He is a facial artist without knowing 
it, and in power of expression and elocutionary force can 
give points to our best professional elocutionists. 

The plot of these puppet-plays does not vary. The 
play is usually a medieval melodrama with plenty of 
action, which is spun out or curtailed according to the 
inventive powers of the man behind. ‘There does not 
seem to be any written plot, so that the play affords great 
scope for “gagging.” In short, the skill of the showman 
appears in his powers of improvisation and readiness of 
resource quite as much as in his elocutionary abilities. 

One of the shows I witnessed in Syracuse, while 
rambling about Sicily a year or two ago, was a fair specimen 
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of the dramatic fare provided for the unsophisticated 
Sicilian. ‘The theatre, a very bare, barn-like building, 
was crammed to suffocation with peasants, sailors and 
fishermen—the latter all wearing the red Phrygian cap, 
so that the general effect was that of a stage mob in a 
French Revolution melodrama. ‘The male portion of the 
audience, almost without exception, were smoking the 
peculiarly strong and pungent native cigars, so that a 
newcomer gathered a general impression of a vast sea of 
red heads looming through a thick fog. 

The plot was what would be termed in the vernacular © 
of the profession a “strong one,” and a hypercritical 
person would perhaps have thought the action rather 
swamped the mozif. But fortunately the audience was 
anything but critical. The puppets—all “‘as large as 
life, and twice as natural ”—were worked by a showman 
behind the scenes, occasionally with more vigour than 
discretion. 

The dramatis persone consisted of half a dozen 
knights in full armour (which they apparently slept in), 
a pair of villains, the “leading” and the “junior lead,” 
as in the most approved type of modern transpontine 
drama. ‘Then the necessary “‘ comic relief,” demanded 
equally by the simple-minded Arcadians of Sicily and by 
the blasé London playgoer, was afforded by a comic person 
mounted on an ass—no doubt the prototype of the world- 
renowned Blondin donkey—whose cue was evidently to 
play off the two “‘ bold bad men” against each other. 
There was only one female character, who, of course, 
personated the injured and virtuous heroine. ‘This lack 
of female histrionic talent was due, I ascertained after- 
wards, to the limited elocutionary range of the small boy, 
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who, concealed in the wings, acted as the heroine’s mouth- 
piece in a shrill falsetto. 

The man who was the life and soul of this moving 
drama—lI refer to him who “ pulled the strings” in a 
literal sense—had, most unreasonably, rather a low 
opinion of the intelligence of his patrons. ‘That there 
might be no mistake as to which of the puppets was 
supposed to hold the stage, every word was accompanied 
by a vigorous, but more or less inappropriate, wagging 
of the head and wriggling of the limbs of the supposed 
speaker. Point was given to what was, presumably, the 
“fat” of the speech, by the puppet rising a few inches 
from the ground and stamping with both feet—an artifice 
which doubtless the late Lieutenant Cole would have 
scorned. 

To attempt to describe the plot is far beyond the 
powers of an ignorant forestiere. Suffice it to say that all 
the puppets displayed astonishing feats, both of peace 
and war. ‘They climbed into the heroine’s chamber 
and out again, pursued by an indignant husband at their 
heels. ‘They stormed castles, made love, fought duels. 

The unrehearsed effects, however, supplied the most 
grotesque and ludicrous elements of the performance. 
Sometimes grave difficulties would arise with the 
mechanism of the puppets, who would be ignominiously 
swung up into space, or a phantom hand might be seen 
stealthily protruding from the flies, which would snatch 
away an offending figure—a practical illustration of a deus 
ex machina. ‘Then the action of the play would be 
occasionally retarded by a fit of sneezing or coughing on 
the part of the concealed showman, which temporarily 
checked the flow of eloquence of the characters in posses- 
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sion of the stage. Sometimes the small boy who took 
the part of the heroine would chime in late, when 
muttered curses might be distinctly heard by those in 
the front row. 

These little interludes would cause even the solemn 
features of the dignified carabinieri to relax into a superior 
sort of smile. It says much for the childlike character 
and Arcadian simplicity of the Sicilians that they can 
follow the moving adventure of the puppets for three 
long hours without a break. Truth compels the writer 
to add that he himself found that his yearnings were 
satisfied somewhat earlier in the evening. 

The contrast between the rough and ready and un- 
sophisticated puppet-shows of Sicily and those of Turin 
is certainly striking; in fact, the highly finished and 
elaborate performances at the Marionette Theatre 
(Gianduja) of Turin is to the Syracuse show what a Shake- 
spearian performance at the Lyceum in Irving’s days or 
at His Majesty’s under the late Sir Herbert Tree is to 
a country “ fit-up.” 

The Gianduja Theatre at Turin is the locus classicus 
of puppet-shows in Italy, and the performances have 
been a leading feature of the city since the days of 
Vittorio Emanuele II. 

The theatre, if not built purposely for marionette 
performances, has for some forty years been exclusively 
confined to them. ‘The stage is large, and over a score 
of marionettes can appear simultaneously, and the scenery 
is elaborately and solidly built up. The manipulation of 
the puppets is extraordinarily clever and ingenious—in 
fact, the illusion seems almost too perfect, as the spectator 
is apt to forget that the performers are not flesh and 
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blood. For instance, the ballets which form a feature of 
most of the Gianduja plays are actually as graceful as they 
are life-like. ‘The performance is not, as might be sup- 
posed, in dialect, but in the Italian language, though a few 
Piedmontese phrases creep into the comic relief. Gian- 
duja, it should be explained, is the Piedmontese Punch, 
and most of these marionette plays are built round, so to 
speak, this popular personality, so familiar a figure at 
carnivals in North Italy. 

His counterpart at Milan is Menighino (the popular 
form of Domenico). It is significant that though naturally 
the humour is occasionally broad and homely to a degree, 
it is always kept within the bounds of decency—in short, 
there is a distinct moral underlying the plot, however 
grotesque and absurd—perhaps a legacy of the medizval 
*‘ morality plays.” 

A typical example of the “ amoristico-fantastico ” 
marionette play is “The Seven Castles of the Devil,” each 
of which is supposed to be the residence of one of the 
Seven Capital Sins. The argument freely translated is 
as follows: Hell is seen to be in an uproar. ‘The devil 
laments the falling off in his victims, and to ascertain the 
cause he sends his emissaries to earth to try and increase 
the quota. But they prove faithless in their mission, 
being seduced by mundane attractions. War is therefore 
declared between Lucifer and Sataniello, the chief of the 
infernal agents, who had taken under his protection two 
peasants on a pilgrimage. Here there is apparently an 
hiatus in the synopsis, for the action jumps to the Castles 
of the Seven Capital Sins. A beneficent fairy is intro- 
duced—first cousin to the harlequin of pantomime—who 
comes to the aid of Gianduja, attacked in turn by the 
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personifications of the Capital Sins (who apparently sides 
with Lucifer against the Sataniello). However, the 
audience are sublimely indifferent to the obscurity of the 
plot, and, indeed, the rapidity with which the twenty-two 
spectacular and sensational tableaux succeed each other 
does not encourage a close study of the fantastic plot. 
Virtue is, however, triumphant at the end, and the infernal 
hosts retire discomfited in a ‘‘ Grand Final Apotheosis.” 

Certainly every tourist who visits ‘Turin should include 
in his programme this unique performance at the Teatro 
Gianduja. 


CHAPTER XXV 
LITERARY LANDMARKS OF THE LEVANTINE RIVIERA 


Spezia (the chief town of this Riviera), by virtue of 
its situation on the shores of the most beautiful bay in 
North Italy, might almost be included among Humboldt’s 
three most beautiful cities in Europe. But for some 
reason its vogue with foreigners as a winter resort has 
departed—fashion is independent of esthetic considera- 
tion. Among Italians it was formerly in high repute 
as a summer bathing station. 

The mention of Spezia will call up memories of Byron, 
the Shelleys and Leigh Hunt. It is also closely associated 
with Charles Lever and Mary Somerville, who both made 
Spezia their summer headquarters for many years. Lever 
first came in 1852, and in 1857 Lord Derby appointed him 
to the post of Vice-Consul. The office was virtually 
a sinecure, as Spezia was then but a small port of barely 
six thousand inhabitants. Indeed, the cynical remark 
that Lord Derby made to the Irish novelist, when, some 
ten years later, he offered him the more remunerative 
consulship of ‘Trieste—‘‘ Here is £600 to you for doing 
nothing, and you are just the man to do it ”—might have 
applied with greater force to the Spezia vice-consulate. 

It was while occupying the post of H.B.M. Vice-Consul 
here that Lever wrote some of his best works—‘“‘ The 
Daltons,” “The Dodd Family Abroad” and “ Davenport 
Dunn.” ‘These deal cynically with the travelling English 
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on the Continent, and are thoroughly cosmopolitan in 
scope. 

While at Spezia, Lever—usually the most sociable and 
gregarious of men—seems to have avoided the society of 
his fellow countrymen, and spent most of his time writing, 
varied by boating and sailing along this pre-eminently 
lovely coast. Lack of official. occupation is no doubt 
accountable for the great quantity of his literary output 
during this period. 

In his caustic sketches of English travellers on the 
Continent, Lever, like so many Englishmen compelled, 
for various reasons, to live abroad, is very intolerant of 
his compatriots travelling for pleasure, and seldom loses 
an opportunity of showing up their ignorance of foreign 
manners and customs, and ridiculing their hide-bound 
insularity. It was this supercilious attitude which em- 
broiled him with the British excursionist agencies, whose 
enterprise as pioneers of popular travel was at that time 
little understood or appreciated. 

In one of his articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, written 
under the pseudonym of Cornelius O’Dowd, Lever, with 
singular lack of discretion in one holding the position of 
a British Consul, to say nothing of lack of good taste, went 
out of his way to discredit and ridicule his country- 
men travelling under Messrs. Cook’s auspices. ‘Taking 
“‘ Continental Excursionists” as a peg for his satirical 
strictures, he declared that he had seen with his own 
eyes “‘the cities of Italy deluged with droves of these 
creatures, pouring along a street, with their director now 
in front, now at the rear, circling round them like a sheep- 
dog; and really the process is as like herding as may be. 
I have already met three flocks, and anything so uncouth 
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I never saw before; the men mostly elderly, dreary, sad- 
looking ; the women somewhat younger, travel-tossed and 
crumpled, but intensely lively, wide-awake and face- 
tious.” 

These cheap and even brutal witticisms at the expense 
of English tourists seem nowadays far-fetched and extrava- 
gant, although of comparatively little importance. But 
it was beyond a joke when he allowed his Italian friends 
to suppose that these harmless tourists were convicts 
whom Australia had declined to receive, and that they 
were sent by the English Government by arrangement 
with Messrs. Cook, who were instructed to drop a few 
in each Italian city! Whether the Italians, as a race, are 
lacking in a sense of humour may be a moot point, but 
at all events these absurd fictions were in some quarters 
taken seriously. 

Mr. Thomas Cook was, however, equal to the occasion, 
and made a vigorous protest to the Foreign Office, main- 
taining with considerable show of reason that the British 
Consul at Spezia would not be disposed in his official 
Capacity to pay much attention to the complaints of 
English tourists abroad, and asked the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Clarendon, if it was fitting on the part of Her 
Majesty’s official representative at Spezia to take up an 
attitude of antagonism to his countrymen in foreign parts. 
However, as Lever’s attacks had been made under a pseu- 
donym, it was not possible to connect him with them 
officially. 

From tourists to tours is a natural transition. Spezia 
makes a capital centre for excursions, and indirectly the 
militarist tendencies of Italy have actually benefited 
tourists, as the surrounding hills have been gridironed 
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with military roads with easy gradients, providing a great 
- variety of walks and drives. But in these rambles it is 
advisable to keep at a respectful distance from any fort 
or military post. ‘The official warning against approaching 
within three hundred yards of any defensive work is by 
no means a brutum_fulmen. 

Lerici and San Terenzo, with their memories of Shelley, 
Porto Venere, dear to all lovers of Byron, the marble 
quarries of Carrara and the ruined city of Luni, are each 
within the compass of a day’s excursion. 

It must, however, be admitted, with regard to Porto 
Venere and the Byron tradition, that the legend of the 
countryside which makes the cave known as Byron’s Grotto 
the spot where the poet composed the ‘‘ Corsair” has no 
historical basis. But the inscription is not to blame for 
this tradition, as it merely states that the cave ‘‘ inspired 
Lord Byron to write the ‘Corsair,’ which is likely 
enough. 

But no visit to Spezia could be considered complete 
which did not include a pilgrimage to Shelley’s villa, 
Casa Magni. ‘The villa is on the shore of the bay a short 
distance east of the little fishing village of San Terenzo, 
and about a mile from the small town of Lerici. The 
house is of peculiar interest to English people on account 
of its association with the Shelleys, Byron and Leigh Hunt. 
In fact, the whole of the beautiful coast from Genoa to 
Viareggio is of considerable literary as well as zsthetic 
interest. ‘Though innumerable books on Shelley have 
been written—indeed, Shelley literature (for the most part 
controversial) would fill a small library—it is strange 
that no monograph has been published on the literary 
landmarks of the poet in Italy, and especially in the 
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Levantine Riviera, which is emphatically Shelley-land. 
This is the more curious, as this region was once a favourite 
shrine of tourist culture. 

Shelley’s villa, though situated on the shores of the 
loveliest bay in North Italy, appropriately dedicated by 
tradition to the Goddess of Beauty—its tutelary deity 
being preserved in the names Lerici (Erycina) and Porto 
Venere—is itself by no means beautiful or impressive. 
The arcaded sea-front plays an important part in the 
story of Shelley’s life at San Terenzo. This balcony 
formed an extension of the sala di pranzo, the only living- 
room, to which the bedrooms opened directly, as on the 
patio of Spanish houses. ‘This serves to explain the 
ludicrous incident, about which the poet’s biographers 
make merry, when Shelley rushed in one day from his 
swim in puris naturalibus, while his amazed guests were 
assembled at lunch, the nimble-witted Italian maid- 
servant covering his hasty retreat by means of the 
sheltering gis of her apron. 

The present house, an ordinary rococo villa of the type 
so common on the Riviera, can scarcely be considered an 
improvement from an artistic point of view on Shelley’s 
simple residence. Now the surroundings are very 
different, the neighbourhood having altered very much 
in character. Spezia, in the poet’s time but a small 
commercial port with not more than some five or six 
thousand inhabitants, has now become one of the chief 
arsenals of Italy, and a busy industrial centre. Instead 
of fishing boats and picturesque felucca-rigged coasters, 
the bay is dotted with the latest types of battleships, 
cruisers and _ vicious-looking torpedo-boat-destroyers. 
These are the outward and visible signs of the crushing 
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burden of taxation which has seriously cramped the 
economical and social development of the Italian nation. 

In the poet’s time the Casa Magni was situated in one 
of the most romantic and secluded nooks of the Levantine 
Riviera. ‘‘ Had we been wrecked on an island of the 
South Seas, we could scarcely have found ourselves 
further from civilization,” remarks Mrs. Shelley in her 
“* Memorials of Shelley.” But now the houses of the dirty 
overgrown village of San Terenzo have encroached on 
the beautiful landscape, and the immediate surroundings 
of the Casa Magni are the despair of the painter. ‘Then 
a new road running along the shore and cutting off the 
villa from the sea supplements the old Corniche road, 
and has done more than anything else to destroy its rustic 
character. 

The scheme set on foot some years ago to raise by 
public subscription funds to purchase the Casa Magni 
and preserve it as a memorial of Shelley unfortunately 
did not meet with adequate support. It should, however, 
appeal to all lovers of the poet, for whatever may be the 
estimate of Shelley as a man, as a writer he undoubtedly 
ranks among the greatest of English poets. Had this 
house been acquired as a “‘ national monument,” it would 
have served as a worthy pendant to the beautiful Shelley 
monument erected in 1894 at Viareggio, the year of the 
centenary of the poet’s birth. 

Apart from its scenic attraction, there is much to 
interest the enterprising tourist in the hinterland of the 
Bay of Spezia—an undiscovered country to modern 
travellers. The valleys are strewn with ruins of ancient 
Etruscan cities (which would certainly repay systematic 
excavation), and the whole of this beautiful coast is 
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reminiscent of literary and historical lore, to say nothing 
of classical and mythological traditions. Ligurian his- 
torians assert that Virgil had in his mind the Gulf of 
Spezia in his description of the bay in which Aineas took 
refuge after the storm. ‘This claim, however, modern 
commentators are inclined to ridicule, as it is evident that 
Virgil—who in his way was as unblushing a plagiarist as 
Shakespeare—“ lifted ” the description, with but little 
alteration, from the well-known scene in the Odyssey. 

Besides the memories of Shelley, the Levantine Riviera 
is associated with an even greater name. 

This district is congenial soil for the literary pilgrim 
anxious to follow in the footsteps of Dante. Here the 
poet, driven from Florence by his enemies, wandered on 
his way to France, journeying, according to W. E. Glad- 
stone, by way of the Corniche road—then a mere mule 
track—the Esterels and Draguignan to Paris. Some of 
the scenery in the “ Purgatorio” is borrowed from this 
region, and the poem is full of local colour which may 
be traced to the landscape of these shores. 

The gloomy winter aspect and rugged grandeur of 
the encircling mountain barrier impressed him most. 
Probably, Dante, like those of his age, only saw awesome 
elements in mountains, and was unable to appreciate their 
natural beauty and esthetic value. Travellers of to-day, 
following in the footsteps of the poet, will recognize in 
the “fair river,” the Entella, which flows into the sea 
near Chiavari, and can understand the reference to “‘ the 
rough and desert ways between Lerici and Turbia,” for 
the modern Corniche road follows, for the greater part 
of the route, the rugged mule path along which Dante 
wended his lonely and melancholy way. 
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The more attractive aspects of the scenery are also 
occasionally referred to in the “ Purgatorio,” and artists at 
all events will appreciate the allusion to the tremolo della 
marina just before dawn. 

Near Sarzana may be seen the castle of the Counts of 
Malaspina, where Dante found a temporary refuge, and 
where the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” was completed. Over the 
gateway, though restored, the coat-of-arms, a barren 
thorn-bush (Mala spina), a typical example of canting 
heraldry, has been preserved. 

Another interesting shrine to Dante lovers is the ruined 
Monastery of Santa Croce, on the little promontory which 
overhangs the mouth of the Magra. Here, according to 
the dramatic story of the old chroniclers, the poet sought 
an interview with the prior, and entrusted to his care 
the manuscript of the “‘ Inferno,” on the eve of his long 
and perilous journey across the Alps. According to the 
legend—for some commentators dispute its authenticity— 
the prior was at first ignorant of the wayfarer’s name, 
who came only chiedendo pace and shelter for the night. 
This dramatic episode in Dante’s life should make a fit 
subject for the painter. 

Sarzana is of especial interest to the student of Italian 
literature, as the birthplace of Pope Nicholas V., the | 
founder of the Vatican Library. This claim to the 
consideration of the “‘ intelligent tourist ”—cousin-german 
to Macaulay’s schoolboy—is, however, well-known, and is 
the stock property of the guide-books. It is not, though, 
so generally known that recent researches make out a 
plausible claim for Sarzana as the cradle of the Buona- 
parte family, Buonaparte being the patronymic of a 
branch of the historic family of the Cadolingi, who settled 
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in Corsica in the thirteenth century. From this branch 
the family of Napoleon I. claim descent. 
On the yellow sands of Viareggio, where 


“ Groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the force of winter, stand,” 


on the very spot where Shelley’s body was cast ashore, 
and afterwards committed to the flames, we may fitly 
bring to an end our pilgrimage in Shelley-land. 

The highly dramatic episode of the burning of Shelley’s 
body—the word ‘‘ cremation,” with its grim and prosaic 
suggestion of Woking or Golder’s Green, seems, however, 
painfully inappropriate in connection with this impressive 
ceremony—must appeal to the imagination of every visitor 
to this lonely shore. 

The scene has been described by Trelawney in a 
passage of matchless prose familiar to all admirers of 
Shelley. Standing here on this deserted shore, the theatre 
of the last tragic scene in Shelley’s tempest-torn career, 
we are infected by the genius loci, and haunted by memories 
of the dead poet. We see Byron and Leigh Hunt pouring 
libations of oil and wine on the funeral pyre, and, last 
dread scene of all, Trelawney plucking out of the fiery 
furnace the cor cordium—which now rests at last in the 
beautiful ‘‘ God’s Acre” at Rome. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ON A PIEDMONT FARM 


Tue traveller bound for Florence or Rome, who has 
perhaps condescended to approve of the romantic scenery 
of the Mont Cenis, is apt to dismiss with a careless glance 
the monotonous rolling plains of Piedmont. Yet Pied- 
mont, the market-garden as well as the cradle of Italy, 
is well worth the attention of the foreigner. In summer 
the plain is furrowed with innumerable irrigation canals, 
so that, viewed from a height, the country resembles the 
Nile Delta, with the palms represented by mulberry 
trees, and the mosques by the campaniles of the village 
churches. 

In climate especially the distinctiveness of Piedmont 
is very marked, and is altogether different from the 
popular conception of what is loosely termed the Italian 
climate—it would be more accurate to say that Italy has 
a dozen distinct climates. ‘That of Piedmont has been 
likened to Siberia in winter and the Sahara in summer. 
The Arctic severity of the cold season comes, indeed, as 
an unpleasant surprise to those who fondly imagine that, 
when the Alps are crossed, a mild winter temperature 
awaits them. 

Perhaps no country in Europe offers a better field for 
the study of agricultural systems than Italy. In fact, 
the various land tenures which obtain from Scotland and 
Sweden in the north to Portugal and Anatolia in the 
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some years before the War, a Government Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the different systems of 
land tenure and agricultural conditions generally, it was 
unable to condense the results of its three years’ inquiries 
into less than fifteen bulky volumes. 

In Piedmont, and especially in the province of Turin, 
the commonest form of land tenure is the ordinary lease- 
hold (affitto), usually for three years. Large farms are 
often owned by absentee landlords and managed by 
a fattore (bailiff). 

The mezzadria (metayer) form of tenure, on a half- 
profit basis, is to be found more frequently in Tuscany 
and Central Italy than in Piedmont. There are many 
forms, but the most equitable for both parties is where 
the owner pays taxes and rates, and provides the live stock 
and half the cost of seed and manure (if artificial fertilizers 
are used), while the tenant provides implements and 
labour. The crops and profit on live stock are equally 
divided. In bad seasons losses are shared. This form of 
mezzadria is, however, becoming rarer, and terms to the 
tenant tend to become more onerous, so the mezzadria 
system is not so popular as formerly. 

A less frequent kind of tenure is what is known as the 
terziera, in which the owner provides the farm imple- 
ments, stock and seeds, and takes two-thirds of the 
profits. 

But an enormous amount of land in the aggregate is 
held by peasant proprietors. A recent estimate shows 
that in Italy there are no less than 1,100,000 of these 
small holders, owning from three to twenty acres. 

Since the War many co-operative farms have been 
established by the Government, and to some extent these 
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are subsidized by municipalities for the benefit of ex- 
service men (combattenti), and with fairly satisfactory 
results. 

The Casse Rurali (rural banks) have benefited peasant 
proprietors considerably. As a rule these agricultural 
banks are on a very small scale, the capital rarely exceeding 
£1,000, and the individual loans seldom amount to more 
than f1o. It is said that in a great part of Piedmont 
they have almost banished the small usurer—a striking 
testimony to the practical utility and popularity of these 
banks. 

Still more modest institutions are the Consorz1 Agrart 
(agricultural associations) which supply members with 
seed, fertilizers and implements at very little over cost 
price. 

Much valuable information on the agricultural con- 
ditions of Italy will be found in Mr. Bolton King’s “ Italy 
of To-day.” He points out that no country in Europe has 
so large a proportionate acreage of wheat as Italy; while 
no European country, except Russia, shows so low a yield, 
the average being only 114 bushels per acre; that of 
France being 16% and Great Britain 30 bushels. The 
main causes of this poor yield are insufficient manur- 
ing, irregular rotation of crops, inadequate weeding 
and faulty traditions of farming. The rotation of crops 
is usually very arbitrary—often the same crops are sown 
for three consecutive years. 

In the more remote parts of Piedmont, farming opera- 
tions, seasons of sowing, reaping, etc., seem largely 
governed by proverbs and popular adages. Saints’ days 
also, it will be seen, play a very important part in the 
farmer’s working calendar. 
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Here are a few examples: 


Chi a Mars ala new pu la vigna ala fini d’vendemie. 
He who has not pruned his vines in March can say good- 
bye to the vintage. 


A PAnunssia la fea fora al pra. At the Annunciation 
(March 25th) the sheep are sent to pasture. 

Ara cut boé, erpica con le mucche. Oxen for the 
plough, cows for the harrow. 

L’é mei la smens dop Tuti 1 Sant che ed nans §. Michel. 
Better to sow after All Saints’ Day than before Michaelmas. 


Semna a San Gal 
S’it vole ave] d’gran a val. 
Sow your wheat on St. Gallo’s Day (October 18th) 


if you wish a good harvest. 


The adoption of more progressive methods of farming 
has no doubt inspired the following adage: 


Uomo solo=fatica amara; uomo+macchina=lavoro 
sereno. Manalone means hard labour; man with machine 
means easy work. 


A large proportion of the acreage in these Piedmont 
farms is grass-land and pasture. Indeed, hay crops are 
presumably more important than wheat crops. At all 
events the elaborate system of irrigation canals is not 
meant for cereals, but for grass-land. It is due to this 
irrigation and the plentiful manuring with the burnt 
earth of the muteri (see “‘ Queer Things about Piedmont,” 
Chapter XXVII.) that, as a rule, three crops of hay are 
raised in the year, and sometimes four. 

The first crop (miengo) is usually cut in May and 
fetches the highest price—from 70 to 85 lire per 100 
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kilos. The second crop, known as agostano (or reise 
Piedmontese), would fetch from 60 to 75 lire per 100 
kilos. ; while for the third crop (terzuolo) not more than 50 
to 65 lire per 100 kilos. would, as a rule, be obtained. In 
exceptionally good years a fourth crop (quatorlo) could be 
raised about the end of October. 

It will be seen, then, that the Piedmontese farmer 
fully appreciates the importance of close grazing, and is 
well aware that if grass is allowed to grow to maturity 
before cutting its nutritive value is much lessened. 

It is amusing to learn from the report of a recent 
conference of agricultural scientists and experts at 
Cambridge that these facts, long familiar to the North 
Italian farmer, were regarded as new discoveries, “‘ which, 
when translated into practice, may well constitute the 
greatest advance made by agriculture for many years”! 

It is only by means of an elaborate and carefully 
organized system of irrigation that it is possible to raise 
several crops of hay in the course of the year. A whole 
network of small canals intersects the fields and meadows, 
and after each crop the sluices are opened and the fields 
flooded. 

The upkeep and control of these canals and the dis- 
tribution of water is let out by the State to contractors 
for each commune, who are authorized to charge 4 lire 
a day for each giornata (14 acres) irrigated. 

This system of irrigation has been in operation for 
centuries. As far back as 1668 Emmanuel Philibert, 
Duke of Savoy, stabilized (by a decree dated March 27th) 
the payment for irrigation in the Carmagnola district 
at a quarter of a ducat (equivalent to 1.35 lire). 

Dairy produce is a side-line with most farmers, the 
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collection and distribution of the milk being systemati- 
cally organized. Most of it goes to Turin, and it is 
collected by a middleman (conducente di latte) whose 
*“‘ round ”’ may include as many as a score of farms. 

On the road outside most farms there is a roughly made 
wooden stand (banchett) on which the cans of milk are 
placed to await the conducente. ‘The stand is sufficiently 
high to enable him to pick up the full cans and replace 
them with empty ones without leaving the cart. When 
completely loaded up the conducente drives to the nearest 
railway station, whence the cans are consigned to Turin. 

Perhaps the most pleasing feature of a Piedmont 
farm is the draught oxen, those oxen which delighted 
Shelley so much—“ the teams of beautiful white oxen 
labouring the little vine-divided fields with their Virgilian 
ploughs and carts.” 

In the following sonnet (admirably translated by 
Miss Pamela Grey) the Italian poet Carducci sings the 
praises of the ‘‘ pious ox”’: 

“There is a piety about the ox, 
Tilling the open and the fruitful fields. 
His head bent low beneath the accepted yoke. 
A monumental strength and peace are his. 
I venerate and love him for his worth. 
Man takes the strength and turns it to his use, 
Urging with goad along the furrowed track. 
And solemnly helping with his patient bulk, 
The ox regards his master with mild eyes, 
Black, humid nostrils, and a breath of balm 
Rising like incense on the quiet air, 
And like a gentle orison, I hear 
The ox’s lowing. . . . 
The ox has grave dark eyes, and in their depths 
The Earth is stored. ‘The soil’s beneficence. 
The living green of the great silent Plain.” 
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Since the War the standard of living has risen con- 
siderably. ‘This is especially noticeable in the case of 
those dependent on agriculture for a living, whether 
peasant proprietor, farmer on the metayer system, or 
tenant farmer, who profited largely by the War, owing 
to the great rise in price of all agricultural produce. So 
it must be remembered that the description of the peasant 
proprietor’s meals in Chapter VI. applies to pre-War 
times. For instance, the consumption of meat is now 
no longer confined to Sundays and saints’ days. 

Formerly it was customary to kill a pig in the late 
autumn for consumption in the form of sausages during 
the winter. ‘The sausages were either boiled and slung 
from the rafters of the living-room, to be dried and 
smoked, or were preserved raw in jars of oil and pickled. 
Since the War this frugal custom is not so much observed. 

But not only in the matter of food does a more 
luxurious standard of living obtain, but in dress, recrea- 
tions and mode of life generally. No longer is the 
peasant proprietor satisfied with the weekly visit to the 
nearest town on market-day, but he visits the local cinema 
or spends an evening at the café, his daughters ride 
bicycles, the gramophone replaces the concertina, and 
the boys play pallone or football in the market-town 
instead of the comparatively tame game of bowls in 
their native borgo. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


QUEER THINGS ABOUT PIEDMONT 


The Bal6n of Turin—The Blessing of Houses—The Blessing of Throats— 
Cats as Food—F, E. R. T,—Fireflies—Fishing for Frogs—Freak 
Gardens—A Freak 'Tower—“ Heads or Tails ”»—Holy Water Perils— 
The Jettatura—Macaroni in the Making—Mulready Envelopes 
anticipated—M utere—Olive-Oil Manufacture—Peasants as Craftsmen 
—Peculiar Road Legislation—The Piedmontese Cuisine—A Royal 
Camel Farm—The Scissors Memorial—Scorpion Oil for Snake Bites— 
Seine Net Fishing—The Shepherds’ Mass—Stones of Infamy— 
‘Treatment for Rabies. 


Tue BAaLOn oF TurIN. 


This famous open-air market, one of the sights of 
Turin, is held near the Porta Palazzo every Saturday and 
Sunday morning. 

Here all kinds of second-hand goods are sold— 
furniture, clothes, boots, books, china, and indeed what 
might suggest the contents of a score of marine store 
dealers. The nearest counterpart to this in London 
is the well-known Saturday morning market in the 
Caledonian road. 


Tue Buessinc or Houses. 


Though one hears so much about the anti-clerical 
tendencies in Italy, the annual benediction at Easter 
by the Parroco of all the houses in the parish is still much 
in vogue. Indeed, the ceremony is encouraged even 
by those who seldom, if ever, set foot in a church, regard- 
ing it, perhaps, as a cheap form of fire insurance. 
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The ceremony has many picturesque features. The 
parish priest in full canonicals proceeds on foot from 
house to house attended by his server carrying a censer. 
He enters each house in turn, the inmates being generally 
notified beforehand of the function and the front door 
being usually left open. In the doorway the priest 
pronounces a short benediction, the server waving his 
censer vigorously. He then enters two or three of the 
principal rooms reciting a Pater Noster in each, accom- 
panied by the server still using his censer. The brief 
ceremony is concluded by the householder tendering a 
fee to the server which varies from a lira, or even half a 
dozen eggs in the case of the small peasant proprietor, 
to 10 or 20 lire from the large proprietors. ‘This fee is 
the priest’s personal perquisite, and may be regarded as 
equivalent to the Easter offerings in the Anglican Church. 
These fees help to compensate a little for the deplorably 
meagre stipend of the parish priests, especially in the 
country districts. 


Tue Burssinc or THROATS. 


This curious ceremony takes place on S. Biagio’s Day 
(February 3rd). It is known as the “* Benedizione della 
Gole.”? It takes place immediately after the Mass. ‘The 
priest takes two candles which have been blessed the day 
before, on the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. These are fastened together with blue 
ribbon (the colours of the Blessed Virgin Mary) to form 
a St. Andrew’s Cross. ‘This the priest holds under the 
chin of the worshipper, and pronounces a blessing. ‘This 
rite implies that the throat symbolizes the appetites— 
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*“‘ Everything that goeth out of a man ”—evil thoughts, 
etc. But it is believed by the peasantry to be simply a 
safeguard against all diseases of the throat. 


Cats as Foon. 


Whether the custom (which still obtains in some parts 
of Piedmont) of regarding the harmless necessary cat as a 
delicate morsel is to be put down to thrift or merely to a 
perverted appetite is doubtful; but to fill the Christmas 
pot-au-feu of a Piedmontese peasant is the usual fate of 
wandering or homeless felines. One may hear a conta- 
dina remarking, in allusion to a kitten her child is playing 
with in the courtyard: 


“ Chia Pa fara un bung boucung per me omm per Natal.” 


“That will make a nice mouthful for my old man at Christmas,” 


The taste, I am told, is very like that of rabbit, but 
if anything the cat has a more delicate flavour. 

Strangers need not, however, fear that there is any 
risk of buying cats in the market in the guise of rabbits, 
as rabbits are invariably sold with their skins. 


LAV ARS tak fe 


The meaning of these cryptic letters is not generally 
known. They are to be found on the insignia of the 
Order of the Annunziata and on some pre-War issues of 
coins. Many derivations have been suggested, but the 
most likely is the following. 

When Amedeo VI. of Savoy (the famous Conte Verde) 
rescued Rhodes from the hands of the Mussulman troops 
and restored it to the Knights of Rhodes, this successful 
operation permitted the House of Savoy to add the word 
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Fert to its coat-of-arms, this word being formed from the 
initials of the following motto: “‘ Fortitudo ejus Rhodum 
tenuit”’ (his valour kept Rhodes). 

Another interpretation of these mysterious letters 
is that they are the initial letters of an ancient motto 
of the Courts of Savoy— Faedere et Religione tenemur ” 
(by bond and faith we are held). A simpler explanation 
is that the word is merely the Latin word fert, he brings. 
Compare the motto of the city of Cuneo—“ Ferendo.” 
In the fifties and sixties those who were striving for the 
independence and unity of Italy ingeniously twisted 
the motto “ Fert ” into one embodying their aspirations 
for a king of United Italy—‘‘ Fiat Emmanuel Rex Tuus.” 


FIREFLIES. 


The Italian firefly, which may be seen fluttering 
about the fields and roads in the early summer whether 
it be wet or fine, must not be confused with the firefly 
of Eastern countries, which belongs to the Homoptera. 
The Italian firefly is a beetle like the glow-worm, but 
possesses wings, which are wanting in the glow-worm. 
Both the male and female firefly can fly, and both sexes 
are equally phosphorescent. ‘The luminous organs are a 
pair of round polished bosses on the thorax and a patch 
on the abdomen. When in repose this patch is invisible, 
but is exposed during flight; by movements of the tail 
it can be concealed or allowed to be visible so that the 
light flashes intermittently. The side lamps, which emit 
a stronger, pale-green glow, can be illumined at the will 
of the insect. 

On the Ligurian coast the children call them chiare 
belle (beautiful lights), and the following little rhyme in the 
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Genoese dialect is sometimes sung by them as a kind of 
greeting, for it is thought lucky for a firefly to settle on 


the hand: 
Ciaea Vella 
Vengi a basso 
Ti daio 


Un po’ di siasso. 


FisHING For Frocs. 


A sport formerly much indulged in by village boys 
was the catching of a certain kind of edible frog which 
frequents the ponds. ‘They use a long rod, of which the 
“* bait ” consists of a leaden knob studded with fish-hooks. 

Very little ordinary fishing with rod and line is prac- 
tised in Piedmont. What is generally used is a large 
conical net, weighted at the bottom. This is suspended 
from along rod. A bridge is the favourite stand. ‘The 
net is let down gently into the water till it is quite 
covered, allowed to remain stationary a few minutes, and 


- then pulled up. 


Freak GARDENS. 


The Italians are rather inclined to the bizarre in 
landscape gardening, and some of their most famous 
show gardens would be regarded by those of severe tastes 
as little better than freak gardens on a large scale. A 
well-known example is that of the Villa Pallavicini at 
Pegli near Genoa, regarded by some as a triumph of art 
over nature, and by others of esthetic proclivities as 
a kind of glorified tea-garden. It has been quaintly 
described by an Italian writer as ‘‘ aferocity of invention.” 
Its principal features are very fully described in an 
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article in The Queen, from which I take the following 
extracts: 


“The construction of these too perfectly laid-out 
gardens in 1847 cost 7,000,000 fr., including the Marchese’s 
villa. The Pallavicini family owns most of the hill-sides 
round Pegli, and the old Marchese had them planted with 
trees, so that they are at present thickly wooded—a most 
praiseworthy undertaking. The grounds (they take two 
hours to go over) consist of a continuation of winding 
paths and straight avenues carefully cemented or of 
smoothly raked gravel, which now and again open on to 
ponds, waterfalls, lawns, or summer-houses. The growth 
of subtropical trees and shrubs is most superb. Among 
the surprising features of these remarkable gardens are 
fanciful crocodiles, eagles, Chinese pagodas, Pompeian 
temples, Turkish mosques, marvellously contrived merry- 
go-rounds, miniature big wheels, etc. A spray of water 
is directed at you while you may enjoy a swing, which 
also happens to the spectators sitting round on marble 
mushrooms laughing at you. The douche so surprised 
an Englishman one year that he fell backwards in the 
pond behind the swing, which the guardian considers 
a most amusing incident! At every step a hose is turned 
on to you when you least expect it; you gointo a summer- 
house, and you run out dripping. These are, I take it, 
the delights of these gardens to Genoese holiday-makers. 
Evidently the old Marchese cultivated a hygienic interest 
in the native population. His idea suggests a non- 
favourable opinion of their sanitary habits. 

** Among other interesting objects, one is shown the 
imaginary tomb of an imaginary general, who fell in the 
storming of an imaginary castle, the artificial ruins of 
which lie here and there. You are asked to suppose a 
battle took place on that very spot. You visit an imita- 
tion peasant’s hut, also a highly realistic habitation 
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a little Carrara marble pavilion built in Florentine style. 
The garden seats consist principally of porcelain cushions 
and other decorative but uncomfortable inventions. 

** A grotto has been admirably constructed with the 
stones from real grottoes and genuine stalactites, really 
well pieced together, and there are no incongruities to 
startle you. Several boatmen are kept daily (and are 
handsomely salaried) for the sole purpose of steering 
visitors about in swan and mermaid ornamented boats. 
You fancy yourself in Capri, until you are led out into 
the sunshine in view of a dwarfed Cleopatra’s needle, the 
Turkish mosque, the Chinese pagoda, a marble triumphal 
arch with the Pallavicini arms, and the crimson-tasselled 
swing.” 

Tue Freak Tower oF Turin. 


This remarkable building, known as the Mole An- 
tonelliana from the name of its architect, is the most 
striking landmark in Turin, and dominates the landscape 
as much as does the Paris Eiffel Tower. It is surmounted 
by a singularly graceful fléche. It is 560 feet high and, 
next to the Eiffel Tower, is the loftiest building in Europe, 
while in America it is exceeded in height only by the 
hideous sky-scrapers, a familiar eyesore in the erat 
cities of the United States. 

The Mole Antonelliana was originally intended for a 
synagogue, but is now used to house the valuable historical 
Museum of the Risorgimento. 


“Heaps or Tals.” 


It may, perhaps, be regarded as an indication of the 
gambling instinct of the Italians that they have so many 
expressions to describe this kind of pitch and toss— 
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“* croce o lettere,” “ armi o sant,” “ palle o santi,” “ teste 


o lettere,” etc. In Genoa the term “ croce o griffo”’ is 
universally used. ‘The origin of this is of some historical 
interest. Croce refers, of course, to the Cross and the 
Crusaders, while griffo is the ancient popular term for the 
castle, as a gryphon was the seal of the State which issued 
all its edicts from the castle. ‘‘ No cross and gryphon 
coins have been in circulation for centuries, and yet the 
terms are as much in use, whenever pitch and toss is 
played, as if all the coppers in the country had the same | 
stamp now as 750 years ago.” 


Perits In Hoty Water. 


English tourists in Piedmont, whether Roman 
Catholics or those accommodating and liberal-minded 
travellers who pride themselves on doing at Rome as Rome 
does, should beware of the perils that lurk in the innocent 
receptacles for holy water to be found near the entrance 
of all Roman Catholic churches. Some examples of the 
water were once submitted for analysis to an eminent 
bacteriologist, Dr. Abba of Turin, who declared that the 
samples contained as many bacteria as were found in the 
most poisonous wells or even in sewers. When one thinks 
how long a period usually elapses before the holy water 
stoups are replenished—as a rule, only once a year, at Kaster 
—the number of hands from all classes of the populace 
that are dipped into them, and the amount of dust that is 
collected from the periodical sweeping of the church, 
it cannot be said that the results of the professor’s 
researches are surprising. 
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Tue JeETTaTuRA. 


Though the ‘“‘ Evil Eye” superstition is not so pre- 
valent in Piedmont as in the south of Italy, it still obtains 
among the peasantry. Even in the Anglicized town of 
Bordighera a remarkable case of alleged jettatura was tried 
in the local law courts as recently as 1923. 

Six persons from Bordighera, one of whom was a 
member of the Town Council, were accused of assaulting 
and cutting with knives the wife of a tradesman. ‘The 
accused declared that the lady in question was a witch, 
and had bewitched an infant, the son of one of them, and 
nephew of the councillor. They furthermore declared 
that the child had been given every care, but not, it 
appeared, by the communal or other doctor, whose 
instructions were disregarded. Its medical attendant 
had ordered that a white hen should be killed and its 
liver applied externally to the child’s body. It may be 
mentioned that neither this treatment nor the supposed 
evil eye of the prosecutrix had killed the child. The 
accused were found guilty, but appealed. 

I remember in this connection two misadventures 
which took place in a village not far from Carmagnola, 
which were popularly attributed to the malign influence 
of the jettatura. A certain contadina was annoyed by 
the savage dog of a neighbour, and expressed a wish that 
it should die. Within half an hour it was killed by a 
bue (ox). The same contadina had been refused a lift 
in a peasant proprietor’s cart, whereupon she declared 
that “ something should happen to his old cart.” On that 
very journey a wheel came off, and the driver had to 
spend the night with a neighbour. 
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MAacaARONI IN THE MAKING. 


The process for making pasta, the national food of 
Italy (known in England as macaroni*), is rather intricate. 
The ingredients are semolina (a kind of coarse flour), 
saffron and water. 

In the first place the semolina is put into a large deep 
trough, a small proportion of saffron (flavouring matter) 
is added, and then a bucket of water is poured into the 
trough; through the bottom of the trough a bar with 
fixed paddles is made to revolve by means of an electric 
motor, which beats up the ingredients. 

When sufficiently mixed the mixture is turned out 
and packed into a circular trough, in which two cone- 
shaped cog-wheels, worked by bands from above, knead 
the paste. As this paste becomes constantly pressed 
outwards it requires a man or boy in attendance with a 
sharp knife to trim off the overflowing parts and pack them 
again under the cog-wheels. ‘This kneading is continued 
for about twenty minutes. 

When it has attained the right consistency it is cut out 
in great slabs. For the third stage a machine is used 
which consists of a cylinder with a detachable copper 
disc at the bottom and a screw press above. The copper 
disc is perforated with holes corresponding to a section of 
whatever form the pasta is to take. The most usual, of 
course, is perforated with a number of O’s to make what we 
call macaroni. ‘The cylinder is packed tight with pasta, 
a circle of gas jets round the outside of it at the bottom 
is lit, and the heavy screw which fits into it from above 


* The name is said to be derived from maccaro, a stone roller which 
the ancient Romans used for kneading flour. 
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is set in motion. The pasta being pressed down, pours 
out through the perforations of the copper disc, the heat 
from the gas jets making it flow through smoothly. 

Although the pasta now appears to be finished, there 
still remains a good deal to be done. It is put into a 
sliding narrow trough with a chopper at the end, and a 
boy works this so as to cut the strips into the particular 
length required, these strips falling from the chopper 
on to a sieve below. 

Next the strips are hung on horizontal poles, or, if in 
the form of farfalle (butterflies), conchiglie (shells), or 
other shapes that cannot be hung, laid on large sieves 
in a room with plenty of air, and there they remain for 
two or three days, when they are removed to make room 
for incoming supplies. Thus finished they are spread 
on light trays, the finer kinds, vermicelli, etc., being 
dexterously arranged in twists. 

This part of the work is done by women, the machine- 
work being all worked by men and boys. The trays of 
pasta are arranged tier above tier, with plenty of air 
between, ready for inspection by merchants who come 
to buy. 

The warning that some would-be wise people give, 
that if you saw macaroni made you would never eat it 
again, is quite uncalledfor. ‘There is, of course, a certain 
amount of manual work in trimming the paste, lifting it 
from one machine to another, etc., but it may safely be 
said that the person who refused to touch pasta on this 
account would never eat anything at all. 

The following names of different kinds of pasta are 
by no means all that you may find in any commestibili 
shop: farfalle (butterflies), conchiglie (shells), spaghetti 
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(strings), pennine (feathers), bucatini (little holes, re- 
sembling spaghetti but tubular), trinetti (little laces), 
biavette (ribbons), moscacciuoli (little flies), signorine 
(young ladies), tagliatelli (shavings), anelli (rings). 
Then there are the kinds that are put in soup: fidelini, 
vermicelli (little worms), zucco (pumpkins), Ave Maria 
(rosary beads), piselli (peas), occhi di pernice (pheasant’s 
eyes), alfabeti (letters of the alphabet), stellini (little 
stars), puntelli (little bombs), capelli d’angioli (angels’ 
‘hair), rotellini (little matches) and lingue di passere 
(sparrows’ tongues). ‘Then there are the different kinds 
of pastini, used for thickening soups, such as buon’ 
buoning (Piedmontese for little sweets). : 
The above details are taken from an interesting article 
“¢ Macaroni in the Making,” in the Fournal de Bordighera. 


Mutreapy ENnvetorrs ANTICIPATED. 


As long ago as 1818 (twenty years before the intro- 
duction of Mulready envelopes in England) embossed 
envelopes stamped with the device of a naked cavalier, 
called a Cavallino, riding a horse bare-backed and blowing 
a horn, were used throughout Piedmont for postal 
purposes. ‘The charge was 25 centimes only. 


MUuTERE. 


In the autumn, peculiar and conspicuous features 
in the Piedmontese landscape are the conical mounds of 
earth (mutere) looking like miniature pyramids, which 
stretch in long rows from end to end of the meadows. 
These mounds are made of burnt earth, which for centuries 
has been the most popular form of fertilizer. The 
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time-honoured method of making these mounds can be 
briefly described. After the last hay-crop (¢erzuolo or 
quatorlo) has been cut (in August and October respectively), 
a strip of the field is lightly ploughed, and mounds formed 
of the sods on a foundation of straw, hemp-stalks and 
stable manure. A hollow space is left in the centre of 
the mound in which are placed straw and fascini (brush- 
wood), and this being set light to, a smouldering fire 
(similar to that made by charcoal burners) is produced. 
At the beginning of the winter the mounds are spread 
over the fields. By this means, plus the regular irrigation, 
it is possible to produce four crops of hay a year. 


Outve-O1t MANUFACTURE. 


This manufacture is, as a rule, confined to the Ligurian 
coast, for the olive tree seldom flourishes for more than 
fifty miles or so inland. It is interesting to note that 
Pliny was the first to record the limits of the olive zone. 

Very full details of the crushing of the olives are to 
be found in an article in the Fournal de Bordighera, from 
which we have quoted freely. ‘The spring is the best 
season for gathering and crushing the berries. An olive 
mill is a picturesque feature of the landscape. The mill, 
worked by a ponderous water-wheel, is surrounded by 
round stone vats filled with dark-brown liquid. Entering 
the mill we have a glimpse of revolving discs, a noise of 
groaning axles and a peculiar disagreeable odour. The 
machinery seems a little elaborate. ‘The wheel worked 
by water power is just outside the mill, and its axle enters 
through a hole in the wall. At the end of the axle is 
a small cog-wheel, whose axles enter into a large stone 
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vat and set in motion two solid stone wheels set up 
edgeways in the vat. Failing water power, the mill is 
worked by an ox which plods patiently round and round 
the circular track. 

The vat is filled with berries, which are crushed to an 
unpleasant-looking pulp rather suggestive of a linseed 
poultice. ‘The crushed contents are then ladled out into 
a wheeled carrier and put into bags made of rope. ‘These 
bags are placed in tiers in the press, which is operated 
by primitive hand machinery. The oil oozes thickly out 
and flows by a tap into jars or cans. ‘The contents are 
then emptied into a large zinc vat, and left to settle for 
several days, and the oil drawn off is “‘ first quality oil,” 
which is practically colourless and tasteless. 

As for the sediment which remains in the rope bags, 
this is emptied into one of the stone vats outside, and 
water turned on to flow through it. 

The olive skins rise to the top in a dirty scum, the pulp 
dissolves into the rich brown liquid which discolours the 
neighbouring streams. As for the stones, when crushed 
they are generally used as fuel. 

The scum is skimmed off with large flat wooden 
scoops and the pressing process repeated. ‘This produces 
the “second quality oil” (olio lavato). It is estimated 
that a small mill, with two crushers and one press working, 
will produce not far short of 1,000 litres of oil a day. 


PEASANTS AS CRAFTSMEN. 


The Piedmontese peasant is to a large extent self- 
supporting so far as concerns his independence of shops. 
He shows great ingenuity and resource as a craftsman. 
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In addition to mending harness and farm equipment, he 
spends the winter evenings in making wooden rakes, hay- 
forks, rat-traps, gourds for holding wine, and even spinning 
wheels. Then, the ¢rescia, that curious portion of ox 
harness shaped like an eye (hook and eye), used to attach 
the collar to the shaft in an ox-yoke, is usually home-made. 

Then, no self-respecting peasant proprietor would 
dream of employing a chimney sweep. He sweeps his own 
chimney by the simple but effective method of letting 
down the chimney a rope, to the middle of which a bundle 
of brushwood (fascine) is attached, one end being held 
by a man on the roof, and the other by a man at the 
fireplace; the fascine is pulled up and down the chimney 
till all the soot is removed. 

In time-saving dodges and what might be described 
as “‘gadgets”? the Piedmontese peasant excels. For 
instance, when bottling wine it is the custom to fill the 
bottle till the wine runs over, when a hemp-stalk (a little 
longer than the bottle) is inserted and at once withdrawn. 
Exactly enough wine is then left in the bottle for corking. 

Should a cork be driven into a bottle it is ingeniously 
extracted by means of a looped piece of string. 


PecutiArR Roap LEGISLATION. 


A curious method of minimizing the wear and tear of 
the roads has been adopted by the Prefect of Turin, the 
rule applying to the whole province. It is decreed that 
no axle of any vehicle shall be less than a certain specified 
width, under a heavy penalty. 
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Tue PIEDMONTESE CUISINE. 


There are not many Italian dishes which can be 
described as distinctly Piedmontese, but the following 
are peculiar to Piedmont: 

Pollo al Cacciatore.—A chicken immediately after 
being killed is cooked in an earthenware marmite, with 
a rich stew of onions, tomatoes, garlic and various spices. 

Gnocchi Piedmontese.—Dumplings made of potato and 
ordinary flour and served with white sauce. 

A gnolotti.—Pastry filled with minced meat and served 
with tomato sauce. 

Taglierini.—This might easily be mistaken for pasta- 
sciuta, but has nothing in common with macaroni except 
in shape. It is made of flour and eggs beaten up and 
rolled into a thin sheet of pastry. It is then cut into 
long thin strips and served with grated cheese. 

Zambione.—This favourite sweet is a kind of egg-flip 
beaten up with marsala. It resembles to some extent 
the Venetian delicacy sabaion doro. 

Other favourite sweets are panatone, a kind of currant- 
loaf (which is only sold in the winter), pane uva, loaf with 
sultana raisins, and torrone, a kind of nougat, a speciality 
of Alba. 

Pumpkin Cake.—This is composed of pumpkins, 
lemons and chocolate. Another favourite “sweet” are 
chestnuts boiled in water with fennel. 

Grissini.—These are made of the same ingredients 
as bread, but shaped like pipe-stems. Often served at 
restaurants instead of bread. 

Among the peasantry a favourite delicacy (often eaten 
on Sundays and festas) is a sauce popularly known as 
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bagna del pover omm. It is composed of crushed garlic, 
anchovies and milk, while a little pepper and salt are 
added. It is served with cardi (a vegetable resembling 
celery) or hearts of cabbages, and is eaten cold. Some- 
times it is served hot in a stuffetta (earthenware pot). 
This is placed in the middle of the table and each person 
tips his cardi into the stuffetta. 

Fondua.—This is a popular savoury. It is a kind 
of cheese soufé made from the local cheese, fontina, 
served hot with truffles. 

Salads.—There are many varieties of salad, but the 
most usual is that made of chicoria (dandelion leaves) 
and pimpernel. According to the Piedmontese this kind 
of salad is nothing without pimpernel: “ L’insalata ale 
ne buna ne bela senza la pimpanella !” 


A Royat Came. Farm. 


San Rossore, near Pisa, is mainly known to the traveller 
as the seat of one of the few country palaces still left to 
the King of Italy, but the really remarkable sight of the 
place is the Royal camel farm. 

There are about a hundred and fifty camels still on the 
farm, which do the work usually done by oxen, mules, 
or horses. The first Sovereign to introduce camels into 
Italy was the Grand Duke Ferdinand II., of Tuscany, 
in 1622. Then, when this principality was merged into 
Italy, the farm was continued by the King, at which time 
the stud consisted of over a hundred. 

Camels as draught animals are valuable beasts, each 
camel being able to carry about 1,000 pounds. The 
rearing of the young is a particularly difficult task; they 
are weak and weedy for the first few days, and have to be 
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mothers. In order to wean them (which is not done 
till they are a year old) the mother is clipped so as to 
become unrec.gnizable. Consequently, after a futile 
search, and a warm, not to say unpleasant, reception from 
several unrelated female camels, the youngster resigns 
himself to more solid food! 

The camels are fed chiefly on leaves, which they prefer 
to grass, so this is only given when leaves fail. 

One of the camel’s peculiarities is its instinctive dislike 
of rain. If they are kept in the open they will huddle 
together under the trees; while if they are in their sheds 
it is difficult to get them to come out, even if their supply 
of fodder is exhausted. 


Tue Scissors MEMORIAL. 


An invidious but cryptic kind of epitaph, which has 
a touch of grim humour about it, is to be seen on the 
wall of a church near Cornigliano. The epitaph de- 
scribes the death by drowning of a certain fisherman’s 
wife some hundred years ago. Over the inscription a 
scissors is carved in the stone slab. It seems that the 
deceased had had a dispute with her husband as to whether 
the boat’s painter had been cut with a knife (as the husband 
declared) or with a scissors. The dispute took place at 
sea, and in the course of it the woman fell overboard. 
According to the legend the husband was so infuriated 
with his wife in persisting that it was a scissors that had 
been used, that he made no attempt to save her, but kept 
on ejaculating: “ Knife, knife!” to which the wife 
retorted from the water with “ Scissors, scissors!” When 
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on the point of sinking, the wife, determined to have 
the last word, in the last extremity, held up two fingers, 
moving them to represent the act of cutting with a pair 
of scissors. 


ScorPIoN Orit FoR SNAKE BItTEs. 


In North Italy this is a very ancient household remedy. 
It is prepared by putting living scorpions into a half-litre 
measure of olive oil, and leaving them there for some 
twelve hours until they are dead. You then strain the 
oil off into another vessel, and it is ready for use. The 
application is the same whether the patient be man or 
beast. In the case of snake bites, you wash the place first 
with salt water, and then rub the oil into the bite and all 
over the swollen part. The treatment is the same for 
poisonous insect bites. ‘The oil is usually used externally 
only, but it is taken occasionally for colic, some drops of 
the oil being taken with camomile tea. 

This treatment is hardly likely to be as popular a one 
for snake bite as that which was said to be in great demand 
in Kansas (U.S.A.) in the old days when a stringent liquor 
prohibition law was in force. In connection with this 
there is a time-honoured yarn which I give with some 
trepidation, but at all events its venerable antiquity 
should command the respect of my readers: 

“‘ A stranger went into a drug store in a certain town 
in Kansas and demanded whisky. ‘I can’t sell you any 
whisky,’ said the druggist. ‘ But I’m sick,’ persisted the 
stranger. ‘That won’t help any, it don’t make no 
difference. I can’t sell you any whisky for being sick.’ 
‘Well, then, what can you sell it me for?’ asked the 
stranger. ‘ The only thing we can sell whisky for in this 
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town is for snake bite,’ replied the druggist. ‘ No, it’s 
no use asking me where to get bitten. ‘There’s only one 
snake in town, and he’s engaged for three weeks ahead |” 


Serine Net Fisuinoc. 


At many of the Ligurian coast towns fishing with a 
seine net is a favourite method with the fishermen. Some 
three or four hundred yards from the shore will be noticed 
a couple of clumsy row-boats with two or three men in 
each. From the sea a long shining brown rope reaches 
to the beach. ‘‘ Half a dozen men and perhaps a woman 
or two are linked to the rope by a loop of cord (or an old 
bicycle tyre, which cuts less) hung over one shoulder and 
under the arm-pit. Men’s feet bare, most of them 
planted firmly, bodies strained back, arms taut on the 
bit of cord: haul and haul again! The shining rope 
comes slipping in. ‘The most inland man unwinds his 
cork, and wades in the sea to be ready for the net. The 
float comes in; it is an old petroleum tin fastened to a bit 
of wood. Now the net appears, glittering with diamond 
drops along each strand; wide-meshed at first, then finer 
and finer; it is carefully gathered and piled by each first 
man inturn. One of the boats comes in. ‘The menin 
it throw a line; it is caught, and another row of haulers 
attaches itself to another rope, the one at the other end 
of the net. At last, after three-quarters of an hour or so, 
one or two men roll up their trousers to the knee, and 
dash into the frothing white foam, dragging from it the 
bag that has been made of the looped net. Everybody 
crowds to see. Nothing there! Yes, something shines ! 
Something wriggles, glitters, quivers! There in the 
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pouch of the net is a formless mass of vibrant, jelly-like 
substance, amid which a few iridescent sea eels jump and 
jerk restlessly. 

“Two or three reed baskets appear and arefilled. Some 
of the bystanders produce a lira or two and receive in 
return a handful of the gelatinous substance. 

“The work of a dozen to twenty men; the employment 
of two boats, yards and yards of ropes, and a net over 
a hundred yards long, of costly and delicate fabric, to 
say nothing of the time and labour expended, produce— 
what? Three baskets of sardines and gianchetti (white- 
bait).’’* 


Tue SHEPHERDS’ Mass. 


A unique and picturesque religious ceremony is 
celebrated in the Church of St. Ambrogio, Alassio, on 
Christmas Eve. It is popularly known as the “‘ Shepherds’ 
Mass.” ‘The shepherds of this region are a distinctive 
class, mixing very little with the rest of the community. 
In winter they live on the pastures on the lower slopes 
of the hills round Alassio, but in the summer months they 
migrate to the higher Alps. 

The service begins at midnight, and the church is 
thronged with shepherds and their families. As soon as 
the procession of priests, servers and choristers reaches 
the altar, candles are distributed to the shepherd boys 
(who are seated on the chancel steps), which are lit by 
a small chorister with a taper from the high altar. 

The twelve oldest shepherds now come forward 
and unfurl a canopy supported by twelve gilded poles. 
Then the priest takes from the high altar a waxen image 


* Fournal de Bordighera, 
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representing the Infant Christ, and escorted by the twelve 
shepherds carries the image to the Presepio which has 
been set up in a side chapel, and deposits it there, while 
censers are vigorously swung, and an anthem sung by the 
congregation. ‘The culminating point of the ceremonial 
now takes place. Advancing slowly up the aisle is a tall 
venerable shepherd, the patriarch of the clan, carrying in 
his arms a young lamb, snow-white. The congregation 
is in a state of strained attention, and the shepherds and 
their wives are unable to hide their anxiety. The pros- 
perity of their flocks during the coming year is believed 
to depend on the successful accomplishment of the ensuing 
rite. If some ill-omened contretemps should take place 
—if the shepherd stumbled, if the lamb bleated and 
struggled, for instance, then their Christmas would 
indeed be an unhappy one. However, nothing untoward 
occurred on this occasion. ‘The old shepherd, calm and 
dignified, approaches the chancel steps. ‘The priest 
meets him, and taking the lamb in his arms, sprinkles it 
with holy water, signs it with the sign of the Cross, and 
returns it to the shepherd, who, after crossing himself, 
walks slowly down the aisle and passes out into the night. 
The curious and impressive ceremony is over. 


Stones oF INFAMY. 


Genoa alone among Italian cities was given to com- 
memorating its unworthy as well as its worthy citizens. 
Three of these peculiar memorials, popularly known as 
“Stones of Infamy,” are still preserved. In 1627 a 
certain Vacchero attempted to betray Genoa to the Duke 
of Savoy. His house, near the Porta di Vacca, was razed 


\ 
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to the ground, and a pillar erected on the site with the 
following damning inscription: “In infamous memory 
of Julius Cesar Vacchero, most abandoned of men, who, 
for having conspired against the Republic, with his head 
cut off, with his goods confiscated, with his sons banished 
and with his house destroyed, expiated his well-earned 
punishment in the year of grace 1628.” 

Two other examples of these denunciatory epitaphs 
are to be seen on the wall of the Torre del Comune, near 
the Ducal Palace. It will be noticed that the one quoted 
below is even more vigorously worded than Vacchero’s 
epitaph, perhaps because the culprit had managed to 
evade his execution by escaping. 

** Raphael della Torre, a despoiler by every artifice 
of other men’s goods, a vile murderer, an associate of 
thieves, a pirate in his own waters, a traitor and an enemy 
to the State, who incurred for plotting the ruin of the 
Republic punishments less great than his crimes, was 
twice sentenced to be hanged, to have his property con- 
fiscated, his sons banished and his houses destroyed. 
Through this lasting monument of infamy may his name 
be loathsome. Year of Our Lord 1672.” 

In the monumental denunciation of the third villain, 
a certain Giovanni Balbi, still greater heights of vitupera- 
tion are attained. ‘‘’T’o Gian Paolo Balbi, vilest of men 
and soaked in iniquity, a clipper of good coin and utterer 
of false: a notorious thief and plunderer of the revenues; 
who was found guilty of a villainous plot against the 
Republic and his own country. His goods were sold by 
the State, and all his children made outlaws. He himself 
was hung as a felon. ‘This stone is erected in the year 
1650 to the eternal ignominy of his execrable memory.” 
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One cannot but deprecate an instance of the revival 
in Genoa of this primitive punitive method within recent 
years. On the heights above Genoa there is a large 
hospital (Ospedale Civile di San Martino), built and 
endowed by the famous Duchessa di Galliéra, with an 
uncompleted wing. Ona marble slab above the entrance 
the reason for the unfinished state of the hospital is un- 
compromisingly set forth, declaring that it was owing to 
the defalcations of the Honorary Treasurer, General ——. 
That the name of this defaulting general should thus be 
handed down to public obloquy is the more regrettable, 
as his offence was really due to misplaced paternal 
affection. He had utilized the stolen money to save his 
son, an officer in the royal navy, who had embezzled 
Government funds. 


"TREATMENT FOR RABIES. 


The primitive and unsophisticated character of the 
Piedmontese peasant is strikingly exemplified in a gruesome 
incident which took place at a farm near Carmagnola 
some twenty-five years ago. One of the farmer’s sons 
had been bitten by a mad dog, and recovery being hopeless, 
and the unfortunate victim, in his mad frenzy, being a 
source of danger to the other inmates of the farm, it was 
decided to “‘ put him away” as painlessly as possible. 
He was bound and placed in a horse-trough and his veins 
opened. An extraordinary feature of the case was that 
there was no official inquiry of any kind into the cause 
of death—although, of course, the victim’s father and 
brothers were technically guilty of murder—and the 
man was buried in the ordinary course, as if he had died 
a natural death. 
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